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PUBLISHER'S NOTE 



I N the originaJ Italkii version of this hook the author os- 
presses his views upon the very vesed i^ucstion of the 
transliteration of Tibetan and Turki words. He finds 
the existing sjr'stezn^ or lack of system^ so confusing and mis¬ 
leading that he has elaborated a transcription of his own. “1 
proceeded to a minute inquiry,” he says, “assembling the moat 
important local 'authorities’ in every village and every valley, 
and evolved an Italian transcTiption which should come as 
near as possible to the native pronunciation most generally in 
use. Thui 1 was able to make some Interesting corrections 
of errors which 1 will explain more in detail. The most 
typical is perhaps the one relative to the name of the village 
at which we arrived during our difficult and agitating descent 
from the Zoji-la. Everyone always called it, and continues 
to call it, by the name of Pandras, as dtd also the Italian ex¬ 
pedition previous to mine. Since there is another and larger 
village a little way down the valley, which is called Dms, mnny 
travellers have supposed that the name Pandras obviously has 
some reference to the nearest large village; some of them have 
even tried to prove that the syllable 'pan' is derived from 
a root of some Indian language or other, meaning ‘below'. 
Thus 'Below-Dras’. But the trouble is that it is a question 
of a village which is not below, but above Dras—apart from 
the unreasonableness of discovering a root of Indian origin 
in a region where the language is Tibetan. The truth is 
much simpler; it is not Pandras, hut Prandas. 'Das’ in 
Tibetan mcana 'little plateau', like the one at the foot of the 
village on top of some rocks; and 'pran', also in Tibetan, 
is the name of a particular grass which grows there in great 
quantities/' 

Unfortunately, though naturally, his transcriptian was made 
for Italian readers and this book will be read by many who are 
not acquainted with Italian. Such a tnnscriptiott would be 
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Cfttirely useless to them. The publishers, therefore, have 
given the generally accepted transcriptions of Tibetan and 
Turk! names as recognized by the Royal Geographical Society 
and the Survey of India. Where it has been impossible to 
trace place-names mentioned by the author, an Anglicized 
version of Professor Dainelil's Italian transcription has been 
given. 
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Preface 


33 they do m perpetual contact with nature, exercises so pouer- 
tul uu attmetion upon thetn. 

With nostalgia went desire, with desire long'Continued day¬ 
dreams and plans, in which i( would be hard to Sity whether 
the stronger indueitcc was the instinct of curiosttv (without 
which no one can be an explorer), or the passion of the student 
who yeams to hll a gap in human knowledge by snatching sonic 
small new thing from the manifold face of the Earth. 

Such, in substance, was the preparation for this new journey 
of mine, a preparation which I may describe as being principally 
spiritual and intdlcctual, as well as long and continuous, for 
an enterprise treasured a$ a priax, as a rest after toil, as a goal 
beyond which one might stop and. Icxik back over life and 
collect the threads of experience for the weaving, perhaps, of 
one’s last task. 

My expedition was entirely the result of my own personal 
initiative: I did not allow, because I did not want, cither advice, 
help, or subscriptions from Societies or Committees. There 
was thus no need for me to expound my treasured plans to 
anyone, nor to give anyone an account of expenses incurred 
or results obtained. But being undertaken on my own per¬ 
sonal initlativev my expedition had to be small in numbers, an 
element which was in any case cssetitbl in order that it might 
travel light and overcome difficulties which t foresaw would 
be considerable. Therefore I had neither caravan-leaders nor 
interpreters: with my own previous long experience t was able 
to take direct conunand of the iTien"—who were always extremely 
faithful, 1 had chosen few companions, few and trustworthy 
—Dcsio, my old pupil, a skilled mountaineer and explorer, 
who would have had the task of helping me in my sdenHlic 
researches, since I foresaw how much I should be absorbed in 
general administration, in the leadership of the caravan, and in 
the solution of the complicated problems of conitnissariat; 
Miss Elly Kalau, an experienced climber and ski-er, whi^ 
comes of a family of travellers and naturalists and has been 
for many years a faithfitJ and inieliigent collaborator in niy 
various activities (she showed herself worthy of the choice by 
the excellent way in which she carried out all the tasks cntrusied 
to her, i-c. the conduct of a correspvjndence in many languages, 
the charge of what may be called the domestic management of 
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the camp, the forming of a botanicai coUecdon which » the 
rich»t that has ever been brought b^k from the high moun¬ 
tains of rhe Karakomm, and the addition to my coltection of 
a marvellous series of photography among which ate all those 
in this volume); and thirdly, Hashmatullah Khan, who had 
been my firiend from the time of the De Fiiippt jbtpcditton, 
when he was Governor of the District; no one could have been 
more skilfiil than he in arranging for the purchase of provisions 
at different points on the journey for the caravan of native 
porters, in accordance with orders received from me. Deslo, 
however, was prevented from coming with me by his duties 
in Italy, so that my personal labours were increased. But with 
Desio, Miss Kalau, and Hashmatullah 1 should again feel 
ready for any undertaking. 

And so, w'hile our rocks and fos^s and plants and anthropo¬ 
logical measurements and observations of every kind will add 
some new contribution to the knowledge of my beloved Western 
Tibet and my beloved (.adakhis, this diary will serve to revive 
m my mind from time to time the memory of a wonderful 
journey, of an enterprise which was perhaps not altogether 
commonplace, h hope that the reader too may catch a glimpse 
of the grand and majestic beauty of the ccimtiy and of the 
fine and essentially artistic intelligence of its inhabitants, and 
will understand why it is that my nostalgia Is not allayed, but 
is perhaps, on the contrary, Bugmented. 
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IN THE FOOTSTEI’S OF PREVIOUS ITALIAN 
TRAVELIERS 

B etween the desert pUm of the Funjabj fertiUzed 
only by such Imgation as is allowed by rhe volume 
of water of the great ‘‘Five Rivers” which cross it 
and give it its name, and the vast stretches of sandy desert, 
burnt and arid, which fat! away towards Central Asia, rises a 
gigantic bastion of mountains, the greatest on Earth. They 
are not always real mountains, however; the vast catent of this 
mighty mass thrown up from the Earth’s surface consists 
rather of plateaux than of inaimtaln& — on immense altar, rising 
almost everywhere to more than 16,000 feet, wide and open, 
as though stretching towards heaven, ftom the Pamirn to 
Tibet, the real roof of the world. But the plateau rises at 
its outer edges, os though to emphasize the contrast with the 
wide lowlands which lie at its feet. It rises, along its northern 
edge, in the range of Kunlun; even higher, along its southern 
edge, in the range of the Hlmsbya, so that the latter, tor a 
great part of it* catent, forms not $o much a real chain of 
mountains, as merely the highest point of the southern dank, 
deeply broken with valleys, of the immense Tibetan plateaux. 
About half-way along the southern edge of the Tibetan plateaux 
opens out the wide mirror of the sacred l.aUce Monasarowar, 
where storms arc not unknown, and round which long pro¬ 
cessions of faithful Buddhists, intoning the short but eternal 
prayer of their faith, accomplish their pitgrimages. From 
here the Brahmaputra towards the East, the Indus towards 
the West, run close and parallel to the outer edge of the 
great zone of plateaux — -ac first calm and slow-moving 
through ek^'ated, wide, rolling plating then steadily more and 
more swollen and impetuous as their course plunges mare 
deeply into the mass of mountains, cutting valleys of rough, 
wild grandeur. It is only here that the Himalaya no 
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longer forim tbe outer edge of the plateaux, but bcccunes a 
nujeatic chain of mountains, embracing in their wide semi^ 
circle the whole of India, with its nothing humanity and boil* 
ing passions. Where, towards the West, the chain of moun¬ 
tains is bounded by the deep channel of the Indus, beyond 
this liver another gigantic range lifts its crests and peaks, 
rough-hewn from rock and ice; this is the Karakoram, which, 
as it were, forms a link between the Tibetan plateaux and 
those of the Paniirs, It is the upper valley of the Indus, 
with all its tributaries, shut in between the opposing flanks 
of the Himala^ and the Karakoram, which constitutes Western 
Tibet, Farther lo the East open out suddenly the immense 
stretches of Great Tibet, naked and desolate, uninhabited for 
whole months of travelling, until one reaches the region where 
villages and little terwns are assembled round Lhasa, the sacred, 
forbidden dt)*. 

Western Tibet, as for as the point where it joins Great 
Tibet with its capital city of Lhasa, was, for the second time, 
my field of action. 

ft was not a new field for the activities of Italian explorers. 
In foct it may be said that during this last century they have 
chosen this part of Asia—second only to East Africa — a$ their 
favourite goal. It must also be added that among the con¬ 
siderable number of travellers, from everj' country—princi¬ 
pally English, of course, but from almost every other pare of 
Eurpjjc too, and even from America-^t is (he Italians who 
have left the most memorable record of their enterprises. 

It was an Italian who may be said to have inittated a period 
of increased knowledge of tius countryj or, at the least, he 
may be sard to have concluded that very nmch longer period 
during which the knovtledge of it—from the writers of antiquity 
and of succeeding ages to the Chinese writers and the repro^ 
sen rations of the greatest cartographers of the linjc — was 
confined merely to a few scattered ideas, often vague and 
often, also, faulty. This was Fatlter Ippolito Desideri of 
Pistoia, a Jesuit missionary, who, from Srinagar in Kashmir 
(which is also my point of departure) crossed the Himalaya 
(as 1 also intend to do) by the Zc^i4a, followed up the whole 
course of the Indus into Western Tibet, then traversed tbe 
desolate stretches of the plateaux, hnally reaching 1 hasa , 
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the sacred dty, triilch at that time, however, was not for* 
biddcb. 

To Lhasa^ then—this vtus two [centuries ago—went^ first 
Jesxiits, then FranciscinS} as inisaionarics, attracted perhaps 
by the ancient legend that there existed in Tibet a forgotten 
and long-lost centre of Catholicisttt—a legend which was 
probably due to analc^ies in certain externai tbnni of worship. 
These missionaries did not really succeed in forming any 
proselytes (any more than the Protestant missions of to-day 
who attempt to carry on their work in the Buddhist districts 
of the Himalaya), chiefiy because the Buddhist religion in 
Tibet )S closely bound up with a whole monastic hierarchy 
and with a whole form of soda! structure, both of which have 
roots in the general economy of the country which are too 
strong to be easily torn up. The missionaries were neverthe¬ 
less kindly welcomed, and also given a hearing in the dis¬ 
cussions of dogma which they held with the wisest of the 
lamas. Many of them, Jesuits or Franciscans, were Italians; 
but, in order to get to Lhasa, they went generally by the 
shortest and most direct way from the plain of India, which, 
goes much more to the cast and skirts Nepal. 

Desideri did not do this: he went to Srinagar in Kashmir, 
crossed the Himalaya by the Zc^i-la, tike almost all later 
travellers who were going direct to Western Tibet, and went 
right across the hitter towards his distant goal, leaving a faithful 
deseriptioD of it—of his whole journey, of the country traveled, 
of the people he met, of the customs of their material life and 
the forms of their cultural life — a description which even 
to-day may be read and consulted with advantage. 

Travelling was very different t^'O centuries ago. To-day, 
with my 4 ^ tons of very ^'aried equipment, I have come all 
the way from my study in t'torence, as though in a dream, 
in only l& days-—nil the way to this marvellous Kashmir, 
with its enchanting lakes blossoming with water-lilies, its 
long roads fianked with gigantic poplars, its canals shaded by 
the chick leaves of plane-trees, Anyone who feels Strongly 
the attraction of his own pnrish might find even this a 
journey to be well considered betbre being undertaken. But 
to the young Desideri, two centuries ago, the arrival in 
Kashmir from fcaly must have been a further spur to the 
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piston which uriged him ctn to so much more distant a goal. 
Let us for curiosity's sake follow him: on September Syth, 
1712, he left Rome for Genta, where he only succeeded in 
embarking two months later; but the weather was so contrary 
that he did not arrive at Lisbon till the midiUc of the fluccced- 
ing March. He changed ship and left again on April 7th; 
he circled right round the Continent of Africa, and at the 
end of September^ just a year after leaving Rome, arrived at 
Goa, on the Indian coast. He re«embarkcd; disembarked 
again; by short stages he passed through Surat, Delhi and 
Lahore; he arrived ftnally on November 13th, 1714, in Kashmir 
—26 months, instead of the t8 days which 1 have taken. 
Another half-^-ear at Srinagar, waiting for the propitious 
season ;*^then, at last, he started out for the unknown country 
beyond the Himalaya, for long months of traveiling over 
the limitless desolation of the high plateaux of Tibet, cold and 
bare, whipped by stjualb of wind. 

That was travelling indeed—travelling which demanded 
passion, will, perseverance, hardness against every dlsoomfort 
and t^uick adaptability to every novelty of country or people. 
How much easier does it seem for us! Lt is true that the 
greater speed of life nowadays causes us to consider dine 
diftcrently, and that the stage of progress at which tve have 
arrived makes us, if not actually more exacting, certainly more 
foreseeing, more scrupulous, even mcdculoua, in the prepara- 
rion and prediaposition of equipment, and in all the rest of 
the organization of an enterprise of exploration. !t is also 
true that our routes almost always diverge from the catavan- 
routes which have now been known for a long time, and that 
our endless curiosity, often accompanied by the stronger, more 
exaaing curiosity which is the desire to know, takes us out 
of the accustomed paths in search always of something new, 
through valleys, over glaciers, passes and peaks, where our 
modem courage can display itself and compete with rhat 
ancient courage which may sometimes, perhaps, seem to us 
more modest, though actually, contideritig the times, and 
considering the means available to our predecessors, it was 
by no means so. 

Even though the Italian Father Desideri marks the end 
of a long period which has its beginnings in distant antiquity, 
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and marks aJso the beginning of modern progress in the 
knowledge of Western Tibet, hia work had no immediate 
snccessoTS. A gap of a hundred years brings m to the first 
half of the last century, when the conquest of Western Tibet 
by the Maharajah of Jammu and Kashmir seems to have 
facilitated and almost invited European visitors to the district 
—nearly dl English, at that time. It w'as the desire for sport 
which urged them there, but never far from the usual caravan- 
routes, and the desire to see new countries) mixed with a 
certain spirit of adventure. In a very few cases they were 
moved also by the desire to explore new wa)'s of opening up 
the country to commercial penetTation, 

The middle part of the last century was a stirring and 
active time as regards journeys of exploration. It cannot be 
said that travellers were always sdentilirally equipped; how* 
ever, they had an infinite curiosity to observe and to learn, 
and showed very often so acute a power of observation that 
the accounts of their journej's arc still a source qf accurate 
remarks and facts which we may consult with advantage In 
the Ugbt of the more exact knowledge which has since come 
to us. Thej' represented a type of traveller which has since 
almost entirely disappeared: to<lay tiavellcrs arc either genuine 
naturalists and geographers, or they are people who apparently 
travel with the sole object of pursuing some kind of game, 
or, simply, of moving their Tegs and carrying about a restless 
spirit, passing, almost without noticing them, through land¬ 
scapes which are nearly always marvellously beauiiful and fuD 
of interest, and among peoples utterly different from our own. 
The accounts of their Journeys arc very often of little more 
value than waste paper. 

Among the former class of travellers Western Tibet can 
count one Italian*—the Marchesc Roero di Coitan?.?, of an 
old noble family of Pledmoitt, who had become a planter 
on the outer slopes of the Himilaya, the range of which he 
crossed more than ottcc between 1S50 and 1S60, exploring 
the larger of the valleys that descend from the Karakoram and 
pushing on as far the first plateaux of Tibet. Later he 
re-told the story of hts peregrinations in a simple^ plain form, 
but with such a wealth of accurate observation that, with all 
the experience that I have of the country, I do not hesitate to 
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assert that Rocro was a much tnere acute and sagacious observer 
than other travellers of the same period who aw generally 
considered more important^ 

Between the period to whicdi Roero bclongSi and the modem 
period of the new type of cxplorariorH—more inient on pure 
eiptorarion and more strictly scientific in method and object 
—there was another intcmiiediary period during w'hich tittle 
was done to advance the further knowledge of Western Tibet. 
Routes were marked by preceding travellers; new tra%'cllcrs 
could follow them with greater case, and, being no more fully 
equipped than tbdr predecessors, travelled mainly for thdr 
own pleasure, without contributing much—often not even 
tittle—^to the experience of their successors. In this period 
there was also an Italian, the Duca Grazioli l^nte, who travelled 
just half a century ago and afterwards related in simple form, 
without pretence, but also without novelty, his own joumey- 
inga in the Himalaya along the tracks already ttwlderj by 
preceding travellers, 

Finally there began the last period, which still continues, 
the period of climbing and exploration on a large scale. The 
chief caravan-routes along the bottom of the valleys were by 
now well known: an assault bad to be made upon the hidden 
recesses of the mountairw, the gigantic glaciers, the peaks of 
fabuloia height. It was now necessary to have not only a 
passion for new things, but also the sacred fire of the moiiiH 
taineer, and to organize caravans in special wap for special 
purposes, to equip them for long sojourns in uninh^iied 
places, on icc and snow, and to have men who were sound 
and experienced in the technique of climbing and accustomed 
to the difficulties which have to be overcome in a region w-hich 
consists essentially of high mountains. It was for this reason 
that Italian mountaineers, the robust Atpmc guides from the 
Val d Aosta, began to hock to Western Tibet; I believe that 
Courmayeur alone sent about fifteen—foremost of all was the 
master of all of them, Giuseppe Petiga*—to whom it may be 
said that the conquests in exploration and climbing achieved 
by European caravans during the last period in the high 
ranges of Western Tibet are largely owing. And not only 
caravans of Italian climbers and explorers, but also those of 
other natrons. 
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With foreigners, such fta the Workmans, there have been nor 
only Italian guides, but also an Italian naturalist and topo¬ 
grapher, Count Cesare Caldati, on two successive expeditioas 
—dn 190$, (o the Great Hispar Gladcr, in 1911 to the gladers 
of the upper Hush^ and Kundos valleys, south of the Baltoro 
Glacier. The latter—which at its bead is dominated by the 
giant of the whole range, K*,. and which perhaps for that 
reason has been chosen as goal by a gneater number of climb¬ 
ing and exploring expeditions—had already seen an Italian 
caravan, which ascended its long tongue of ice as far as its 
upper basins and there made a victorious attempt upon the 
mountain ridges that surround its mighty valley of fantastic 
beauty. The greatest climber-explorer of modem Italy cer¬ 
tainly could not resist the rascioatiott of that great glader and of 
the gigantic peaks which shut it in at the sides and surround 
it at the head, and Just as he had been victorious in Alaska 
and at the Foie, just os he was to be afterwards at Ruwenxorr, 
so be was also victorious in the heart of the Karakoram. 

it was in 1909 that His Royal Highness the Duke of the 
Abruzz! —shining symbol and precursor of present-day Italy*— 
brought his enthusiasm and his experience of organization and 
exploration to the Baltoro Glacier. He w^as accompanied by 
the Comandantc Negrotto Cambiaso, Filippo de Filippi, Vit¬ 
torio Sella, greatest among photographers of high mountains, 
and, at the head of a small handful of Alpine guides, Giuseppe 
Petigax. ^\nd even though K^, attempted by various ways of 
approach, proved unassailable with its mighty walls of icc, 
still they attained, on the snowy shoulders of Bride Peak, to 
the altitude of 43,460 feet which no man had ei'cr before 
reached, and which for long y«rs remained, thanks to an 
Italian, the recoid mountain altitude reached by men by thetr 
own efforts. 

This was essentially a climbing expedition. However, it 
did not neglect what may be considered as a duty towards 
science wluch must be paid by all who are drawn to visit and 
to gain knowledge of Uttle known or new regions. So also 
Mario Piacenza, who in 1913 made the ascent of the double 
peak of Nun Kun (^33+4* and 43,377 fc« 0 i brought back his 
contribution to science, through the researches of his two 
companions, Calctati and Borellt. 
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When, in the anmmer of the same year, Pjacen^ returned 
to Srinagar on his way hom^ there was just arriving also at 
Srinagar the greatest expedition Italy has sent to Western Tibet, 
that organized by Filippo de FtlippL 

This expedition was difTerent in character; tt was not a 
climbing, but a purely scientific expedition, and its pnogramtne 
was £0 collect new contributions towards the knowledge of 
certain physical properties of the Earth, and also towards the 
knowledge of the whole region. Apart from its leader, the 
Comandante Alessio, Dr, Abeiti, the Marchesc Ginori, Lieu* 
tenant Antilli, Dainclli and Giuseppe Petigax constituted the 
first group; to which, the year following, were added Olinto 
Marine!It and Dr, Alessandrt, besides two English topo¬ 
graphers. >Jo other expedition had ever been organized on 
so large a scale, for so Jong a period—a year and a half — or 
with so wide and varied a programme of methodica} research, 
and the 16 thick volumes which represent the result of so 
great a sum of activity will be sufficient proof that the Dc 
Fiiippi Expedition was one of tlic most widely fruitfit] there 
has ever been, including not only the region in which it was 
working; it is a source of pride to all who had the honour of 
taking part in it. 

Finally, last year, another Italian expedidon, led by His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Spoleto, pitched its camp again, 
as is well known, on the Bnltoro Giadcr, and a detachment of 
it crossed the chain of the Karakoram and explored part of the 
Shaksgam Valley, which forms a deep cleft at the northern 
foot of the line of the highest peaks. The memory of this 
expedition is still fresh. 

In virtue of these expeditions, especially of the one led by 
Dc Fiiippi, it may be claimed that Italy takes one of the 
first places in the sdcntilic exploration of Western Tiliet, 
This, though it may be a cause of pride to one who has con¬ 
tributed to such a result, most ne\'eithclcss make him tremble 
at the thought that he must live up to tradition in the new 
c^itcrprisc on which he his deiermmcii* 

[ left Icaly^ as an ordioarj' private individual entirely on 
my own free initiative: I Am therefore under no obligation to 
anyone to divulge my programme. I can only say that, from 
the point of view’ of organ cm tion, the programme is a difficult 
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one, and that I may come acnosa seiious obstacles in conditions 
of country^ rivers and glaciers. But it wilt be a joy to me 
to end my own earner as natufotist and traveller by leading a 
caravan that entrusts itself to the will of its commander, 
through ways which, certainly, will not always be easy, 

Srinagar {Kaihmtrjj April 27/A, *930. 
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IN KASHMIR 

The other morning, at the end of our mator-dHve, we 
went along a long straight road, Hanked by a double row of 
poplars ^th gigantic regular tmnkst which, apparently, is the 
majestic avenue to the summer residence of tlie Maharajah of 
Jammu and Kashmir. At moments I felt I was dreaming. 
The last months in Florence, from October onwards, had been 
an intense, maddening struggle to get each task completed, 
to keep every promise, and to leave nothing behind me 
unfinished. This had been, in a way, a preparation for my 
departure; but it bad been a preparation which, absorbing 
every activity and all my time, had made me ..almost forget 
that tn a few months, in a few weeks, and, finally, in a few 
days, 1 was to leave on a long journey, for an undertaking 
perhaps by no means caay. Only about three weeks ago I 
was still frantically correcting proofs in Florence. Then there 
were hurried good-^byes to a few friends, a quick journey to 
the port of embarkation, a speedy crossing from Italy to India: 
the dream began, and lasted for eleven days of blessed leisure 
on board ship, of complete relaxation of the nerves after so 
many months of intense work, in the absolute calm of the 
sea and the first warmth of the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean, 
which was yet mitigated by the movement of air produced by 
the swift motion of the ship. Then, disembarkation at Bom- 
bay, rapid completion of baggage—^rapid, because of the ppc^ 
dsc orders already sent on from Italy. Finally, the journey 
across India already intlamed by the first heat of Its long 
summer, and then the journey by car which took me from 
the sunburnt plain of the Punjab up the whole \'allcy of the 
Jhclum, in behind the first spun of the Himalaya, still snowy 
on all the peaks, to Srinagar, which claims to be the Venice 
of the Indian Orient. The dream still continued. 

Then, scarcely had 1 airtvcd here in Srinagar when the 
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work of the flnat completion of the baggage began, the last 
and perhaps the most delicate part of my preparation for the 
life we were shortly to lead. Since then I have been utterly 
and finally absorbed in the full reali^ of my undertaking, 
which will lead me into unknown country and which wilt 
certainly call forth every quality of resistance, of perseverance, 
and also of adaptability and endurance in conditions of un' 
avoidable hardship and in difficulties which the country will 
almost certainly raise In oppoaition to my intended programniB 
and ittnenuy. Since then—inspired by the marvellous view 
of the mountains which surround this enchanted valley and 
hy the memory of another Journey of mine, long ago, which 
also had its point of departure here—since then I realise to 
the full that a new life is beginning and a joy for which I 
have longed for many years, ever since the experience I once 
had of long wanderings through the valleys and mountains 
and plateaux which, to the north of the Himalaya, extend 
almr^t to the summit of the world, and, beyond, to the scorched 
and dried^p deserts of Central Asia- 

The general public—for whom life nowadays is, from a 
certain point of view, very easy, in cities where the slightest 
necessity, the smallest desire, can be easily sadafied—Hn order 
to understand what the organization of a Journey like mine 
mally means, must remember that in a few days 1 shall leave 
5rinagar, where there are motor-cars and offices and banks 
and- shops, and that for six months on end I shall have to 
proceed, at best, by caravan-routes passing only through UttJe 
villages of the most meagre resources; they must also reflect 
that, of those six months, four will be passed in entirely un¬ 
inhabited regions, almost all the time on glaciers, often at a 
height of over tfi,000 feet—^that is, in regions where we 
have to trust entirely to our own foresight, even though we 
arc prepared to give up many things and adapt ourself to 
others which we ourselves, when living in cities, would not 
care to put up with. The greater the foresight, the less the 
renuticiatlon, the caster and lighter the task to be accomplished 
and the manner of life to be lived. So one must, if possible, 
forget nothing, 1 am not speaking so much of actual pro¬ 
visions, which should be plencilul, good, and above al], varied, 
for monotony of diet, in regions where loss of appetite may 
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at any moment overcome tke icartiest of eaters, can easily 
become a cause of failure owtug^ to the various consequences, 
phpical and moral, which go with it. Nor yet am I speak¬ 
ing of camping outfit or moiintDinecring equipment, which 
eveu the uninitiated can order beforehand by hlinself, with 
the guidance of a good catalogue, I mean, above alt, the 
minute details, from stationery to boot-grease, from a sjnall 
supply of nails and tucks to things such as pins and needles J 
Patiently, month after month, one must note down from time 
to time in a pocket-book everything that casually occurs to 
one as necessary or useful, then complete the lists, perfect 
them, simplify them If possible: for an insignificant otyoct 
that hits been noted down may suggest others, or may allow 
of certain eliminations. This is really the kind of 

preparation: when the lists can be said to be complete—for 
it is possible to make them complete, provided one does not 
live cut off from everyday life, and particularly if one already 
has experience of the very special needs of caravan life—then 
it becomes almost a mcchamcal matter to put them into 
practical form. 

But there arc other things too, since wc arc not going 
simply for pleasure, or with the mere obj^t of pursuiag some 
particular kind of game: we arc going with the Mghcr purpose 
of contributing in some way to the progress of human wisdom 
and knowledge. Owing to the abnormalities of the conditions 
in which we shall find ourselves, that Is, in countries where 
everything has an interest, where it woxdd be a mistake to 
examine only this or that condition which physical or human 
nature presents, but where every sort of condition should be 
observed with a wide and complete— I might almost say 
philosophical—vision of man’s knowledge of the Earth, we 
must also have a full equipment of Instruments and means 
of bringing back as rich as possible a harvest of observations 
and collections, from geological specimens to anthropological 
measurements. 

Such is the preparation which an undertaking like mine 
demands. 1 arrived only a few davs ago, and if not a new 
life, at least a new work, has alrc^y begun. While loads 
arc being prepared, the instruments of registration arc already 
working in a small improvised observatory, which will be 
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established along our route at every halt that is not merely 
tor a few hours, n$ the ordinary stages arc; an intelligent 
Haiti, who has been with me before fbr months during my 
Himala}*an wanderings and has rendered me valuable services, 
has been sent off to collect me some real Kashmiri natives-— 
ibi* here at Srinagar there is a considerably mbced population 
—^whose measurements 1 wish to take in order to make a new 
contribution to our knowledge of these people of the high 
mountains of Asia. And the 'kansana', that is, the native 
cook—an important element in a caravan—^has begun to re¬ 
ceive instructions with regard to the contpositton of the cases 
of provisions; and Ramsana, the old tnerchani, whose chatter 
is inexhaustible but who is as quick in his work as with his 
tongue, is preparing light 'kiJta* of interwoven osiers which 
are to be sulistitutcd for the hcavj* cases, and *giIgit-boots‘, 
which come up above the knee like old-fashioned riding-bootS 
and should make us feel the cold less acutely during our 
evenings on the glaciers. 

And so our preparations may be said to be nearly finished. 
In a few days the caravan, the *kafla', will rake its way up 
the Sind V'all^, towards the snowy gap in the Himalaya, 
towards the wonderful countr}' of my Ladakhi friends, and 
then, at last, some distance into the unknown, 

Srinagar ^KasAmir), April ^ 9 /^, •93'^- 

At last wc ha ve started I But it has been, and will be, a 
continual starting, Wc started from Florence, from Brindisi, 
from Bombay, from Rawalpindi; now again from Srinagar; 
but I cannot say when, for us, it will be a question of orriring. 
Our wandering life has begun, from one placo to another, 
never turning back on our tracks^ carrying with u$ all our 
belongings, our movable houses, our victuals, everything, tike 
primitive people for ever wandering. 

We had come with extreme rapidity as far as Srinagar. It 
was not, however, possible to be so rapid during the last pause 
before the beginning of our Tibetan wanderings^ Every¬ 
thing was ready before wc left Florence, and everything tra- 
vell^ to Kashmir with the same speed as 1 did— 4 hb too, 1 
believe, created a record as regards Himalayan expeditions— 
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but nt Srinagar I bad to organize the ba^^e Into its Bnal 
form (from the provisional form in nhicb it was), and there¬ 
fore acquire and arrange ^ir'aktao* and *kilta’^| the rises and 
boxes of Kashmir make whicdi arc indispensable for anyone 
traveiling in those regions. 1 liiad, too—this also was esseii'^ 
tia]—to complete the nuinbers of my caravan and to organize 
transport, which was not at the time easy, across the Zoji-la, 
the pass through the Himalaya which would bring us right 
into Western Tibet. 

There was one man whom I had knoarn during my Jong 
wanderings in the Himalaja, who had been of the greatest 
assistance in my researches. He was, at that time, ‘wazir 
wazarat'—that is, governor of the district—^Afghan by origin, 
of reliable intelligence, having attained a considerable degree 
of culture on his own account, and eager to Jeam something 
on every subject. He had realized immediately, at that time, 
that his knowledge of the district would be of incomparable 
assistance to me in my Inquiries and researches into its various 
peoples, who dider in religion, language, origtn, race and 
traditions. And he perhaps understood that, in rdatioo to 
his own work of governing, the administration of the district 
might derive some benefit from the experience and knowledge 
of this European who had conxe, unlike so many others, with 
an unlimited and tnsaiiable curiosit)' to see and study cvery- 
tlung. So Hashmatullah Khan and i became good fnends, 
with a friendship which showed itself on hia aide in un¬ 
limited devotion and decisive promptness in making every 
possible arrangement to fadlitate my work; perhaps this was 
because such confidence placed in him by a European 
must have appeared to him unusual, for Europeans who 
come to these parts generally show indifference rather than 
confidence. 

Hashmatullah knew exactly what the plans were for my 
new Journey to ribci, 1 notified him of my arrival frona 
Bombay. A telegram came from him asking when and where 
he could meet me. I replied, "At Srinagar, at once." And 
the day after our arrival, Hashmatullah also arrived and p i n erd 
himself at my disposal, h was characteristic of the man that, 
when I asked him how 1 could recompense him for the immense 
help that he would undoubtedly give me by Joining my cx- 
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pcdltton^ he rtipUcil that to be ullowed to travel with me would 
be in itself the greatest recompense he could wish. From 
that moment l^lashmatullah Rhao became ofBdally part of my 
small staff, and was ready' to carry out any orders that were 
given to liim with untiring eneigy. 

1 here was, however, one cxccpdona] eJement tn my pro^ 
jccicd caravan. This laEttr required also a of lower 

grade. From the knowledge which 1 already had of the 
country and owing to the manner in which a great part of 
my journey was to be conducted, I had made one simple 
decision—as small a perse/iHei as possible. I did not want a 
'shikari’, or csruvan'leader, because ^AiJtdnj easily become in¬ 
solent and are unpopular, If only because of that, among the 
people of Tibet, and because L felt that \ should get on quicker 
by myself both in hnding and in managing the native porters. 
Besides, 1 should now have the moet valuable Jwtlp of Hash- 
niatuliah Khan. Ln the matter of servants, also, I wished to 
avoid, if possible, the Kashmiri clement: they are not always 
adapted for long and difficult journeys, and are not belov^ 
by the Ladakhis, among whom our rime would be spent. 
But while wc were working at the hnal preparation of the 
baggage, a Uttle group of l.adakhis used to arrive faithfully 
every morning to watch ua; they were not petulant nor did 
they get in our way and chatter like the Kashmiri, but were 
silent and almost supplicating as they ga^cd hsedly at nte, 
joining their hands og though in prayer, without speaking a 
word. As I have long felt a sympathy totvatds these people, 

1 approached them one day. There were three men from 
Nubra—the exact valley which was to be my base of opera¬ 
tions—-and an *argon’, that is, a half-breed, who was charac¬ 
terized by the little red fez which he wore instead of the 
ti'picat woolly Ladakhi cap of Jus thtee companions. I dis¬ 
covered that the argWf Gulam Rasul, was a cook, a kaasanay 
and hod good ‘chits’, chat is, references, from travellers with 
whom he had served. 1 engaged him without more ado, 
Oi the others, ono—the one who seemed to have the most 
supplicating eyes and hands of all of them, Tashr Serin—I 
engaged as my personal ’coolie*, to cany the 'tiffin* and the 
phoTogmphic material. As my own servant or ’bearer* I had 
to take a Kaahniiri; but this man, next day, gave me back 
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his advance of wages, dedarmg that there was too much 
snow on the Zoji-lii, So I had to begin alt over again. 

But one day, as I was lookiiig out of the tittle pcwxJi of 
my bungalow at the hotel, [ saw ajnong the natives who were 
crowding round with their usual impatience, a lean-faced, 
sharp-eyed man looking at me intently, but without ofieHng 
me his services—which was odd in a Kashmiri. These two 
faas inters ted me, and 1 looked further at him and reaiiaed 
that hts face was not new to me. A sudden flash—Kadirl 
It was Kadir Mir, head cook of the De Filtppi Expedition. 
I called him: "Atcha, huatirl" and he showed me a little 
ticket on which he had got someone to write, in English, thar 
he had been a willing and careful servant to tus former master. 
I engaged him, and transferred Gulam Rasul to the post of 
bearer^ he can take on the office of again if by any 

chance our little company increases. 

Toshi Serin is now very proud, but he has become livelier, 
nor docs he now always have that humble and supplicating 
air. 'Ihe day after 1 had engaged him he appeared before 
me with his head completely shaved instead of with long hair 
in the Tibetan manner. 'Turn nthin JadakI'—^you arc no 
longer a i.adakhi,‘ I said to him in my very limited Hindu¬ 
stani. Then he took olf a comical mountaineering cap which 
he was wearing Instead of the usual cap of his countrymen, and 
showed me a long pigtail hanging down from the middle of his 
shaven head which looked like a billiard-ball. He laughed 
heartily, as though he had surprised his new master in a mistake. 

Transport organizadon has been much more diffleuh. The 
Himalayan pass, the Zoji-!a, ts oflictally dosed—which means 
that prices are ten times higher than usual, but also means 
that, even at these prices, the natives can refuse their services, 
or, alternatively, Impose even higher prices. The British Com¬ 
missioner for Ladakh (he is a kind of political agent of the 
Indian Empire, who is established during the summer at Leh, 
mainly in order to supervise and control the trade from Yar¬ 
kand, and obviously to sec that no arms are brought in) had 
informed me that conditions on the Zoji-b are excep¬ 
tionally bad this year and that to organize the transport of a 
fairly heavy caravan like mine would be diiRcult: however, he 
would try to help me in every possible way. Though very 
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grateful for hts ofTer^ I had no need to make Uiie of it, and 
] make no attempt to conceal the fact that, when all is saif l 
and done, I am glad that it U'a5 so, since, whether one wished 
or not, and £ 1 x 0 though in croiising India we were not in the 
least conscious of the disturbances of which the European 
new'spapers speak with such an excessive wealth of detail, 
there is j‘ct no doubt that at this patttcuiar moment English 
ofhdaldom does not meet with very great sympathy from the 
natives. So that the fact of not making use of its assistance 
may Iw preferable in the cirt'umstances- 

I succeeded in my object hy entrusting all the transport to 
the rcspohsibility of a Kashmiri agent recommended by Hash- 
niattillah Khan. The heavy baggage left three daj's before 
us 5 a second and lighter caravan precedes u$ by one day, and 
only our [tersonni baggage, including beds, a table and a 
kitchen, will go with us. It ts arranged Uiat the whole iu/fj, 
or (sravan,. shall reassemble at Dras, beyond the pass, and 
therefore quite safely bei'ond snow, avalanches and the most 
dangerous hits of the road. 

All this, ot course, is more cosily said than done. The 
fact of having to do with Orientals always tmpliea a certain 
exercise of patience on the part of Europeans who are atcus^ 
tomed to place considerable ^'oluc upon time. But I cannot 
complain; one day of negotiation was sufitcteni for arranging 
the whole of the transport from Srinagar to Kargtl—that is, 
along the only portion of our route which, at the present 
season, presents really serious difficulties. 

So passed my nine days in Kashmir, in bargaining from 
morning to night. But this did not prevent me from finding 
the time to re-cxplore Srinagar, the so-called V'cnict of the 
East, and lo admire again the country round the town, Jt 
is almost like a landscape of legend in the exuberance of its 
trees, the many-coloured variety of its dowers and the thick 
foliage of Its orchards. At times, as one passed along avenues 
of gigantic poplars, or floated on tortuoiu canals overhung 
with huge, andent plane-trees which rai^ thdr thick foliage 
to the sky or droop till they gently touch the water, or as 
one crossed open country where shaven meadows like lawns 
aliemaie with wide beds of white and purple-tlowered iris, 
while all round a circle of high snowy mountains encloses, as 
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though In a complete cup^ tlil$ encJi;inted vallejr, one had to 
make an cfTort of Smsgiimtion to convince otie^f that one was 
under the sky of the tropics, only one day's distance &otn that 
flat, uniform, scorched* dried-up, almost suffocating Punjab 
which wie crossed in the tram. 

One day I sailed again in a light 'shlkara* on the calm 
waters of Lake Dal, the lake of Srinagar. It was too early 
in the season to see Lake Oal in all its magnificence, when 
it appears to be transformed into a vast meadow in which the 
water-lilies stretch out their great leaves and lift their rosy 
flowers which look as though made of wax. But all the same 
it is beautiful and romantic in its clear stillness which reflects 
the thick vegetation on its banks and the line of the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains. And its life is always intcresdng—the 
life of the men who fish in it, gather herbs in it, and cultivate 
the characteristic floating vegetable- and flower-gardens which 
they move about, according to convenience, fiom one part of 
it to another. 

Another day, again in a skikaraf 1 went down the rrver 
Jhclum as far as the dam just outside the town which keeps 
the river at a constant level j Srinagar passed in front of me, 
with its palaces, its Hindu temples with their lofty, delicate, 
shining domes, its ancient pagoda-shaped mosques, Its pic¬ 
turesque houses adorned an though with lace and broken up 
with projecting balconies and open ganeHe^r, its wretched hovels 
which are perpetually threatened with imminent collapse, 
its roofs which appear—and, indeed, actually arc—^flowery 
meadows where peasants dimb to scathe the grass and pick 
the flowers, its numerous bridges that Constitute the principal 
landmarks of the whole city, its crowds which Jostle on the 
frequent flights of stairs down to the river to wash clothes, 
to wash themselves, to grind rice in huge primitive moi'tars 
and to air garments of every colour, and its other crowds, on 
shikarm, barges and house-boats of every shape and size, of 
every grade of poverty and wealth and elegance, gliding up 
and down this great high road made by the Kver, accompanied 
by the rhythmic stroke of the short, webbed oars and the 
sharp or harsh voices of the rowers—nil Srinagar passed before 
me like a fantasy of the East, amazing in outline, colour and 
sound. 
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Another day I returned to the enchanted gardens which 
the MogiUsi lords of the knd, have scattered along the banks 
of Lake DaJ. I had already admired the Ghashmashai Bagh 
with its play of fountains and its lawns bordered with dowers: 
it is certainly charming, but seems a mere trifie when, a little 
farther on, arc the m^lrvlel^ of the Nishat fiagh and of the 
Shalimar Bagh. All the fountains sent forth crystal line jets 
of water and a crowd of natives moved over the wide lawns 
under the thick foliage of the plane-trees, among the Bower- 
beds, over little bridges thrown across canals which spout 
water from a thousand jets, In kiosks which are Jewels of 
stone and wood-carving like lace, planned and built with the 
innate sense of beauty which belongs to nil these people of 
the East. One is reminded of our old Italian gardens, per¬ 
fect in derign and with perfectly kept lawns and hedges; but 
here there is a greater beauty of dowers, a greater tuauriance 
of trees, and, in addidott, the thousand colours of the pic¬ 
turesque crowd of nadvea and the view of Pir Panjal with 
the long, sottened line of its cop all white with snow. 

But to-morrow-—to-morrow, at last, we start! 

Sriitagar {KajAmk% May ip Jo. 
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CROSSING THE ZOJI-LA 

Out departure from dvUi^dan lui$ been gradual. Ter we 
left Snmigar in a car^ which took m ns far is the opening of 
the Sind Valley, thus accomplishing in less chan two hours a 
distance for which, in former times, a camwm took a Stage 
and a half. When the car could go no farther, saddle-horses 
were waiting for us, and with them began our real wandering 
life. It began at the same quick rate at which we had already 
accomplished the journey between Italy and Srinagar, for we 
have already passed what would normally be the second stage, 
Kangan, and have arrived, as it were io one breath, at the next— 
Gund, that b, three stages in only one day. 

This Sind Valley la very beautiful. As in all high mountain 
valleys, and in all the valleys of the Alps, the hat country seems 
to be uisinuattng itself along the bottom of the valley, which 
is still wide and not, as yet, steep. Here it is the flat country 
of Kashmir which insinuates itself, with its tittle regular terraces 
for ricc-growing, its great walnut-trees overshadowing small 
groups of cultivators' houses, with their very characteristic 
thatched pointed roofs, their walls made of rough, sun-baked 
bricks, and their little barns which are exactly the same shape, 
on a small scale, as the houses, and look almost like children's 
toys. But the sides of the valley, right down from the high 
ridges already beetling with rock except where their shoulders 
are still covered with snow, are entirely clothed with thick 
woods of pine and Himalayan cedar. 

Just as our progress has been rapid, so also i$ the change 
in the country. At Cund it was cultivated everywhere, with 
a sprinkling of typical Kashmiri houses. But the next day, as 
we went up the valley, the bottom became steadily narrower. 
The leaves of the trees were smaller and smaller, because later 
and later in their cycle of vegetation; the cultivated fields dis¬ 
appeared and conifer woods invaded the bottom as well as the 
sides of the valley, which became narrower and wilder but 
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more anii more impitasivc. ‘riiis tmpress[v«jie$$ was due alao 
to the snow—not snow which had faflen straight ffom aboi-t 
so as to clothe the earth with a uoitorm blanket, but snow 
which had hurtled from the walls of the valley, through steep 
clefts and gorges, and had accumulated at the bottom in great 
shapeless half<ones of vast size and rather rcrHfying when 
one thinks of the mighty mmbimg and the blast of wind which 
must have accompanied their headlong tail. 

Often these furious avalanches stretched across the bottom 
of the valley from one side to the other, and the river, the Sind, 
disappeared beneath them, to reappear a little farther on from 
beneath great overhanging vault. Our path, from a little 
beyond Gund, began to lie over this avalanche^now, which is 
irregular in surface and often in shapeless lumps, almost always 
with a very steep slope down to a headlong leap over the river, 
and often broken by deep crevasses between the two hanks, 
over which sometimes a thin snow bridge afforded the only 
means of crossing both for men and horses. But one must 
know these little, lean, humble, Himalayan horses in order to 
realize that their surefooted ness finds no di faculties of surface 
or of paasage; they measure the distance with their large eyes 
and place their teet firmly and carefully. 

The valley grew namower and narrower, wilder and wilder, 
and mote and more snow-covtred; but after a final ascont up a 
steep slope tvhich seemed almost to bar the way, just as its 
summit was reached the steep sides of the valley vanished as 
though by magic, and in their place opened out the wide basin 
of Sonamarg, pleasant in shape, even though hemmed iii by 
mountain ridges of rugged dolonuce, and by small gladcrs 
which glinted in the setting sun. There was nothing but snow 
around us; one could almost imagine oneself in one of those 
Alpine valleys which, near their head, become suddenly W'ldcr 
and pleasanter as though to accentuate their contrast with the 
wild mountains which stand above them, completely mantled, 
in winter, in an even, untouched blanket of snow. 

Even at Sonamarg we found, the shelter of a bungalow. 
But this one had none of the refined simplidty of certain Indian 
bungalows; it had only the name in common. Its rooms were 
small and miserable, but we put up our beds in them and they 
soon convinced, even those w*hG doubted, of the advantages 
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which four wjilk and a roof, howev«r primitive^ hav’c ovtr a 
tent, when there 1 $ nothing but snow alt round and a pene^ 
tradng wind is blowing. And so, while I worked, a good 
hre warmed me through and kept me company. 

At Sonamarg we were already neat the Zqji-la: only one 
stage, and we ought to attack the mountains. The lowest pass 
of the Himalaya, which descends here to almost 11,500 feet— 
in the midst of mountains, the humblest of which is higher 
than Mont Blanc—had left me with the impression that it 
was quite an ordinary pass. I had crossed it in the height of 
summer; the caiavan-^route wound easily upw'ards from the 
bottom of the Sind Valle}’, over its steep flank, following all 
its twists and rums, then suddenly became flat, coming out 
immediately above the Zoji-la. The latter must not be thought 
of as a narrow, dearly-dcflned saddle beyond which the slope, 
on the opposite side, again becomes steep; on the contrary, it 
is like a Jong level corridor, so level that, as one goes down the 
Tibetan slope, one has to go miles and miles before one has 
descended a hundred feet or so, or little more'—«> level, in 
fact, that the waters become stagnant over certain short dio- 
taac^, $0 uncertain Is their course made by the particular 
conditions of the ground. But towards Kashmir, that is, 
towards the Sind Valley, there is the deep deft, sudden, steep 
and wild — a real rocky glen—of the Baltal nvine. 

When I crossed it before. In the height of summer, the 
ZojI-la seemed to me quite ordinary from (he point of view 
of the tourist, even though of great interest owing to Its par¬ 
ticular conditions of soil and water, whidi had attracted the 
curiosity of many travellers but had not yef been explained. 
In winter, however, the Zoji-la is quite a different affair. 

Almost all expeditions — like mine — have crossed it at the 
beginning of spring; and all have had to adopt the rule followed 
by the natives, that h, to start the ascent bom the Sind Valley 
so early that the first streak ol dawn has not appeared in the 
sky before they have reached the pass, with the whole caravan. 
This is a necessary precaution against avalanches, which, at 
the first warmth of the sun, may come tumbling doti'n the 
horribly bare, predpitous sides to the bottom of the ravine bv 
which, m winter, the ascent is made. If there ch 3 Mr^»<i to ttc 
a snowy period, one must wait in the Sind Valley until it i$ over 
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and al$D until the sitks af the ravine arc dcaretl of the newly- 
fallen snwv. 

Approached even in this way, the crossing of the Zojt4a, 
with a relatively heavy caravan like mine, may give some cause 
for thought. To me it gave even greater cause. Scarcely 
three days before 1 had left Florence a Tibetan correspondent 
of mine had telegraphed to me to put oiF my departure for a 
month, because eaceptionally heavy snows had made the ZoJI-la 
impassable for a long time to come. To put off was impossible: 
it would have spoilt tlve whole of my projected summer plans. 
So I started, but the remained a doubtful point in the 

initial phase of my programme. A doubtful point which was 
not cleared up even in Kashmir; in fact, all sources of informa¬ 
tion were agreed : the snowfall had been exceptional sll through 
the winter, and even during this hrst bcginnbg of spring there 
was snow actually while we were at Srinagar; the pass was 
ofBcially closed for an indefinite period; no caravan had yet 
ventured to cross it, apart from the usual postal counera and 
a few isolated wayfarers. 

But, while I was going up the lower part of the Sind Valley, 
where the hot sun had olrc^y brought out the buds and re- 
clothcd the tires with tender green leaves, I met various 
caravans coming down, and caravans coming down the Sind 
Valley could only have come from Ladakh by the Zoji4a, 
They were caravans of Purighis—a quite separate people which 
I thought to have distinguished l^t time I was here, and 
whose existence, and i ndividuality were later confirmed by the 
mesaurements I brought back—caravans laden with 'namdah\ 
the lovely felt rugs from Yarkand, which ihe clever embroiderers 
of Kashmir adom wirJi a tlL'sign of interlaced plane-leaves and 
water-lilies, the characteristic, almost symbolic, plants of the 
country. 

The passing of these caravans was a good sign, but, when 
we made inquiries of them, the reply was always the same; 
'Resta bohot carab, huxur; hohot, bohot baraf,’^ that is: ‘'Die 
road is very bad, sir; there is much, much snow/ Greater 
details, beyond the comprehension of my elementary Hindu¬ 
stani, were given to Hashmaiullah Khan—avalanches, above 
all, avalanches^ 

We teallaed, on arriving at Sonamarg, liow we should hnd 
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tile ZcjHla: tlic V2£it avalanchrs in the I'tclilc of Gagi^Jie, 
then the snow which untformljr covered the whole biUtln^ hud 
caused us to pass almost without transition front a %varm, spHog- 
like landscape lo one of wintry rigidity. 

At Sonamarg, as already at Gund, t took measurements 
of n certain nutitber of Kashmiris—all the individuals in the 
little village, who were, indeed, few; then we took the road 
towards the uncertainties of the Zeji-la; wc were the first, this 
year, to cross it in the direction of Tibet, The sks' helped us, 
a sky of serene and luminous radiance, against which, at the 
first light of day (I have already gone back to my old habit of 
rising almost with the sxm, even though I have arranged 'chota 
ha2ri', or breakfast, at a time w‘hich allows longer in bed to 
those who wish It), all the peaks of rock and snow stood out in 
clear relief. 

That first morning we had an enchanting ride up the Sind 
Valley, between Sonamarg and Baltal. The bortoiu of the 
valley was still wide and slightly sloping, but the sides, still 
partly w'oodcd, were rnttremcly steep, and from them pines 
and cedars spread across the bottom, forming picturesque 
dirk spots against the immaculate whiteness of the snow. The 
landscape was entirely wintry, and to me ivho always love 
mountains, especially when they are sleeping their solemn 
sleep under the white blanket which co^trs rhem, this seemed 
like one of my winter excursions in the Aljw—except that I 
had no skis, but was comfortably carried along by my Iron 
little horse. Snow bridges over the river, invading avalanches 
from the mouths of latent! ravines—everything was wonderful 
to look ar; but 1 felt a constderobk curiosity as to what was 
waiting for me in the future. 

At Baltal the Sind V'alley doses in quite suddenly and takes 
a decided bend to the right; on the left (as one goes up it) a 
narrow ravine opens, up which the view is soon inicrrupted by 
the tortuousness of its counie. This is the ravine which comes 
down from the Zojr-la. (n front of the entrance to it, on the 
dat bottom of the Sind Valley, la a little bungalow, with a hut 
beside it for travellers’ servants. The hut, howevet, had been 
completely wrecked by a winter avalanche which had fallen 
upon it and the bungalow was almost completely buried in 
snow: nevertheless it was an excellent shelter. 
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There a magaihcent view o( niountiune from here, 
with the Iasi buttiesses of Kokhoi» acniiLtly one of the highest 
summits in Kashmir; it also afforded an instance of the power 
that the mountains can display, for from the mouth of the Zoji- 
la ravine descended an immense avalanche of unusual shape, 
long and narrow, which came right down into the Sind Valley 
and was enclosed at the sides by two tairlj' high lemces; its 
surface was all broken up into sbaj>eless blocks piled up in 
disorder, and was everywhere uneven and irregular, even 
in ite minor details; its course stopped suddenly in a kind 
of sheer wall several yards high. If tt had not been for its 
brilliant, spotless whiteness, it would have looked more like 
a great flow of lava than an avalanche of snow. This was to 
be our path on the next night. 

We got up at midnight. And in spite of delay, due to the 
snow and to the complete darkness (for the moon had already 
set) and to the distance at vthich the loads had had to be stacked, 
it was still completely dark when we started on our way up the 
avalanche, penetrating at once into the Zoji-Ia ravine- Ifow 
different from summer! In summer the ravine is at first 
level as one goes up it from Baltal, then slightly inclined—so 
deeply has the torrent hollowed it out—and only at its head 
does it become all at once extremely steep, until one reaches 
the pass. But now it is entirely different. The av'alanches of 
snow have filled it up to such an extent that the steep slope 
comes at the beginning, and after that is passed all fatigue and 
difficulty is at an end, and one proceeds up a nearly level 
slope. 

There is, of course, no mountaineering difficulty* but It is 
a fatiguing climb; the horses followed us, Jumping hither and 
thither* and 1 thought of the poor coolies who, in order to 
relieve the pack-aniinafs, had to carry all my heavy, irksome 
baggage on their shoulders. 

After hours of rapid ascent we arrived at the summit, 
before dawn: a cold wind lashed our faces and t^uiie numbed 
us. We m.adc a brief halt in the shelter of the snow causeway 
of an old avalanche. could still see the last of the birch- 
inres which come right up to the pass on the Kashmir side. 
It is they, in fact, which give it the name hy which travcilert 
generally call it. The Kashmiris have a different name for 
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St, but the Tibetan name has now been adopted. The inhabit¬ 
ants of the countiy beyond the puss, when they climb up to 
it through their great vallep which ar« desolate and without 
vegetation^ must be surprised at seeing the sparse hirdiowotid 
appearing from the Kashmir side at the top of the pass; they 
called it, therefore^ the pass (la) of the birches (Zoji). 

Beyond the pass^ down the long, slightly sloping corridor, 
it is easy going. But in the meantime the sun came out, and 
soon W'armed us up and softened the snow, and progress 
became tiring. The little bungalow of Machoi, which, 
especially now, looked like an Alpine shelter, close to the 
beautiful glader which descends In cascade after cascade from 
the jagged ridge and predpitiDus sides of Mount Kaniparr, 
seemed to have been put there on purpose for us to take a 
short rest and eat our picnic lunch. The pack-animals, in 
the meantime, passed us and went on down the slope towards 
Matayan. But, shortly after, one of the drivers came back to 
tell me it was impossible to get on, owing to the snow being so 
&oB from the sun, which was now high. I insisted, on prin¬ 
ciple, that they must go on to the stopping-place decided upon, 
but meanwhile, wishing to be just, I made inquiries of some 
natives w'ho, overcome by fatigue and eahaustion, were coming 
up otic by one from lower down, laden with bales of the beautifid 
Yarkandi silk w*hich is not woven in regular designs but in 
flames of the most brilliant colours, with contrasts which, at 
first sight, offend the liiuropeaii eye and taste, but always end 
by pleasing it with the strange fusion of their tones and colours. 
All were agreed: a man might still pass, though with difficulty; 
a pack-horse, no. 1 went to find out, and found in fact that 
the first group of my little caravan had stopped just below 
Machoi, and that the animals were unloaded and struggling 
hard to get out of the snow, into which they sank with all four 
!egs. 1 made a rapid decision i wc must stop at Machoi, and 
consequently modify the programme for neat day. In the 
meantime t had word that the main part of my baggage had 
also crossed the Zojt-ln and had stopped a little beyond the 
pass. 

I should like to point out to those who have had eitpcricnce 
in Himalayan travelling that, one month ago, at this time, i 
was walking along the quay at Brindisi, inspecting the big pile 
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of baggage which was awaiting the steamer in which I was 
to sail. One month agi> — and now, with all my mpfdirneiittjf 
1 have already overcome the uncertainties of the Zoji-ia and 
penetrated into Western Tibet* 

I have arrived in Western Tibet, ocrtamly; bnt the 
cultics of approaching the base of operations ibr my summer 
campaign are not yet over* On the other hatid^ the natives 
whom W'C met during the day all made the same assertion— 
that the difficulty lay not so much in crossing the Zoji-Ia, as 
in the descent to Karbu and even as far as KargiL If one 
thinks about this a moment it is quite easy to understand; high 
upt the snow made a complete and uniform covering for the 
ground and was thick and even* but as one comes down lower, 
arriving again in temperatures which are already spring-Uke, 
the covering becomes gradually broken up and the snow more 
and more treacherous under one's feet. We proved this 
during a few days of trawliing. 

Nejet day, as we descended the valley, we passed the 
wretched village of Matayan, which should have been our 
stt^ping-placc of the day before. The whole valley was still 
in its fdl winter clothing; there were majestic mountains on 
every aide; high, snowy peaks were visible at the top of every 
ravine, and the whole scene wns a vision of glittering light- 
In the midst of such splendour Malayan seemed amtious to 
make its poor hovels look as humble as possible; they were 
wretched little houses, reduced, quite contrary to the custom 
of the country, to one floor only, and their flat, dark roofs 
scarcely showetl above the wide shining surface of the snow. 
The whole population, men and women, children and babies, 
had come out on to the roofs to enjoy the sunshine and perhaps 
also—why not?—to watch the passing of this first caravan ol 
strangers. 

We made a brief halt for lunch and then again took the 
road, which still reserved for us one real 'mauvais pas'. In 
order to cross the river there was nothing but a bridge formed 
of treacherous avalanche snow; beyond, the surfiMie was very 
steep, irregular, full of cracks which threatened the collapse 
of one crust after another. The poor horses, if they had had 
even a fraction of the fear, for themselves, which I had for 
their loads, would certainly have refused to go on. In a few 
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minutes one had 3 bad falE on its sidc^ and another was dragged 
bjr the weight—perhaps unCT’enly distributed—of its load, ofiF 
the tracks marked br the passage of those in fronr. One felE 
right o^-cf at what was perhaps the moat ddioiie part, and its 
load started off on its own down the short snowy slope tow^s 
a point whence it seemed it must inevitably take a final teap 
into the swirling muddy waters of the river. How my heart 
sank at that moment, as I stood watching the passage of the 
caravan: that particular load included, among other things of 
mine, the big ‘treasury* boil But the promptness and skill 
of the men saved the situation. /Utcr this ‘mauvais pas* the 
rest seemed a mere walk, though always on melting snow, as 
far as the nett village, Prandas. 

There I installed myself in a native bouse. Each of us had 
his own big room, from the door of which, giving on to the 
roof of the floor below, one dominated the whole village, the 
valley and the beautiful snowy mountains. 

Next day I went on down the valley. Right at the beginning 
there was another 'nruiuvais pas', very much worse than rhaf 
of the day before—^thc slender, Jnsecurc edge of an avalanche, 
citrcmrly steep, hanging above the riTCr—but we all passed 
it safe and sound, 

1 he valley, broad from Matayan lo Pnuidas, narrows down 
again; the river runs mmultously through a narrow rocky gorge 
which shines as though varnished with a dark wine-colour, 
reminding one of the patina on a certain kind of lovely old 
Oriental pottery. But suddenly, after a bend, the landscape 
opens out again, assuming in alt its lines the grandeur which 
is an essential dmractertstte of this majestic fold in the Earth’s 
surface. We had come out into the basin in which lies Dras, 
a wide stretch of the valley from the bottom of which rise huge 
rocky humps, almost smothered by the accumulation of great 
alluvial deposits which arc terraced at diiFemnt levels. Little 
groups of houses, one or two little villages, are scattered here 
and there; one or two email clumps of trees—willows and 
poplars which arc not wild, but cultivated—arc the first signs 
of ^-egetable life in this part of Tibet which is naturally so 
bare and desolate; the fields still sleep under snow; here and 
there wander, in search of who knows what food, flocks of sheep 
and shaggy 'zo '—:i cross between a tOw and a y.ifc, ihe type 
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ot' buHafo which betongs to the high moutitalns of Tibee. A 
large buogdlow wclconictj us hospitably. During the day all 
the main part, of die camvaii joined up with us. The sky, 
clear til) now, U becoming tmvered with mist and threatening 
clouds. But what does it matter now? We hare crossed ' die 
Ztyi-la. 

DraSi Ajftgf ji/A, 1930, 
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During that day at Dras, the sky, which had grown more 
and more heavily overcast since we had arri’ml, fttJBlled its 
threats in a great dow'iipour of water. It stopped raining, 
then began again, and the sun, so liot in the morning, ceased 
completely to show its lacc through the clouds. 

Our departure next morning was fixed for a relatively 
early hour, she o'clock, for It was a long stage and not easy all 
the way, judging from information received. At halt-past four 
1 was up; but when, half asleep, I put my head out of the 
bungalow, I saw that it was snowing in large looking 

for all the world like the pictures of one's childhood. But 
better snow than rain, after ail; and I got ready to start at the 
time arranged, I started, actually, at eight, he^uac the small 
caravan of personal baggage did not come to life tilt then, and 
when it did finally come to life, it was very different from 
what it had been the day before • The horses of my 'kafla' 
were weary from their efforts of the preceding days, and about 
twentj' of them had not even the strength to rise from the 
ground. After vain attempts on the part of the men, the 
Kashmiri agent who had undertaken the responsibility of my 
transport as far as Kargil had to go in search of fifty porters or 
so to take the place of the exhausted horses. 

Directly we had left the rocky soil of the basin-—where, 
near the path, engraved stone columns with Inscriptions remind 
one of the time when this valley too was Buddhist—the snow 
on the ground diminished mpidly. It made a strange Im¬ 
pression upon me to sec fields again, and peasants at the 
plough, and more numerous hamlets, almost always huddled 
at the junction of the Hat valley-bottom with the rocky side; 
a little group of willows near each group of houses now made 
an almost unvarying element in the lanjd5capc,and, lower down, 
of poplars also. Otherwise it was entirely naked; naked, but 
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impre&sivc. It is perhaps here more than aiijrwhcr^—that iSj 
after leaving I>«s—that one gets an exact idea of the grandeur 
of Himaia^'an sceneiyi 

We went quEddy dowji along the River Dias^ to the poinr 
where it turns toward the left, in the neighbourhood of Dcndel, 
and the valley becomes narrower and wilder. Juatat the bend^ 
there was the remains of an avalanche, broken by long crevasses 
and giving way beneath one's feet; wc were OTtly able to cross 
it along a thin ridge between one crevasse and another. There 
were several more avalanches farther on, as lar as Karbu (our 
day’s stage), and some were dangerous, at least for the horses. 
It was a long stage, but we made up for this by our speed. 
The wretched Tashgom oasis offered us a mediocre shelter in 
a little grove of poplars; then, after a little, wc arrived at 
Karbti. 

Owing to oxir speed of travelling we hardly noticed a 
certain monotony in the landscape from Dendel onwards: the 
valley is not widci, the sides arc steep, rocky, sprinkled with 
snow low down but entirely covered higher up. Anyone new 
to the country might be surprised at the nakedness of the 
mountains, but I ant surprised rather at the relative amount 
of juniper-bushes scattered here and there on their sides. But 
not even at Karbu had we come down low enough for a 
plantation of trees to break the bareness of the landscape near 
thr village itself. The little bungalow i$ farther down, 
near the river, and near a tiny plantation of willows and 
poplars; but the village is above, high up, on a great aioraiac 
terrace, and from below one cannot even sec it. 

Beyond Karbu the Dras Valley becomess deeper and deeper, 
that is to say, its two sides become steadily steeper, and often 
sheer precipices, and the road, when there is not space enough 
for it to continue along the river, is forced to mount high above 
it, in order to get past the precipices of rock. So it is a per- 
penial up and down : but this, owing to the continual twisting 
of the ^Icy, afforded us, when high up, truly impressswe 
views of the wild bareness of the valley-sides—a bareness 
undiminishod by the iffiual dark sprinkling of juniper over the 
yellowish-maroon colour of the rocks—of the snowy peaks 
and ridges which always appear, incomparably beautiful, as 
background to the occasional lateral ravines, and of the milky 
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ivrbuittit nVTcr below, os it follows the windings of the v-alJc}', 
closely shut iji between its lofty gtanite banks. 

Below Karbuj the road was almost all easy. The very 
fact ot its going up and down over the steep sides of the valley 
means ^\5o that work has been put into its making and that 
it has been adapted to the nature of the ground, whieb is 
unusual on this wretched road, although it i* the only connec¬ 
tion between Turkistan and the great world of India. All 
trade between the two countries has, from time immemorial, 
passed along this main route, which Is generally little more 
than a track left by the caravans, and which might be destroyed 
all at once or interrupted for a long time by even a mild display 
of violence on the part of the forces of nature. It is like this 
even below Karbu. 'I'here are no longer avalanches of snow, 
but an immense landslip, or rather an immense fallen mass 
of earth and rock and lumps of stone, has completely elfated 
the road along the river, for s distance of over two miles. To 
lind a way past this we had to climb quite high up, cross the 
irregular surface ot the landslip and then come down again 
beyond. Though it was easy for us, it was not so for the poor 
horses: at intervals (hey had to be relieved of their loads, 
which were then transported by the men, and then loaded up 
again directly the ground b^ame less treacherous. The 
dllHculties, or rather uncertainties, of the passage were not 
due merely to the possibility of a fall derwn the slope of the 
landslip into the river, but also to the stones and lumps of rocks 
which might become detached from the earth, which was so 
unstable that at moiiients it seemed actually to be moving; an 
enormous lump only just missed one of my horses. 

We had scarcely passed this new ‘mauvuis pas'—rather a 
long “step”, indeed—'when, as though to make up for tt, wc 
saw down in the valley encased in its walla of rock, a sight 
which was entirely new and unexpected and quite refreshing 
in the heat ot the midday sun; on the far bank of the river 
there was a little oasis. Wc had seen others on the way dourn 
from Matapn, but between Matayan and Dendel they were 
almost entirely covered in snow, and after that were uncovered 
but bare, both in their black-earthed fiolcjs and leafless trees. 
Kirkitchu, on the other hand, was quite green, both in its 
trees and fields, with a lovdy bright green, fresh and shUiing 
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and looking aimosi impodsiblc; and in the midst of the green 
there were pink patches of apricot-treea in full bloom* A 
Uttic later we had halted, for lunch| in a grove of apricot-trees, 
near the oasis of Chanagund, and the light of the sun seemed 
actually to be pink as it filtered down to us through the little 
thick clusters of flowers which clothed the branches. 

Then w'c started off again. There were more little oases 
and more patched of thin green sprinkled with pink in the 
midst of the yellowish bareness of the rocks — ^until the Dras 
joins its milky waters with the turbulent yellow waters of a 
larger river, the Suru, with which it runs henceforth to join 
the Indus, now not far away. 

We turned up the Suru, Soon, after going through a final 
defile, it opens out Into the great basin of Kargil—our abjective. 
At Kargil, however, a halt seemed to he necessary, and so I 
stoppird yesterday in this little capital of Putig. 

The Kargil basin is rather a singular one. It h not exactly 
formed by a widening of the valley, hut by the confluence 
bcrw'cen the Suru, which comes down from the princifiol chain 
of the Himalaya, and its tributary the V'uacca, which, on the 
other hand, runs parajlcl with the Indus, iTicrc is no spur 
of mountains dividing the two rivers before they join, merely 
341 immense mass of alluvial deposit, flattened, almost level, 
at its top, and in which rhe two waier-coursesi arc hollowed 
Out to a moderate depth. And so, even though tliere is no 
real plain and no typical basin, the country nevertheless widens 
and opens out unexpectedly after rhe rocky defile through 
which the road of the previous days took us. At the foot of 
the sides which enclose this great triangle hollowed out in the 
spurs of the Himalaya, there is a line of oases, one after another, 
all filled with trees and blooming with green. 

The importance of Kargil is due to the fact that in its 
immediate neighbourhood the caravan-route which comes over 
the Zoji Pass divides into two, one road going to Skardu, 
capital o) Baltistan, the other to lath, capital of (.adiikh, and. 
then over to the high Karakoram Pass and Chinese Turkistan, 
For this reason a tiny bazaar has come into being here at 
Kargil, to serve the numerous caravans which pass through. 

The principal occupation of the whole day and the chief 
reason why 1 decided to stop was the necessity of rearranging 
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all the eases of ai 4 p|ilies. I had ordered a i:citala number of 
ideniicat eases, each of which should contain evetythio^ re¬ 
quired for a certain number of days—the number of days, of 
course, varying according to the number of travellers. I 
thought my orders had been understood, but, instead, each 
case turned out in practice to be different from the other, and 
the management of my little family of wanderers threatened 
to become exceptionaJly complicated, I emptied all the eases, 
and rearranged them according to my previous plan, h was 
an extremely long Job: we worked the whole day, with the aid 
of Rasul and Tashi; Hashmatullah Khan helped me too, also 
the 'te^ildar' of Kargil [w'ho was actually a prefect), and a 
missionary who passed almost the whole day at our biuigalow 
(so great was his joy at seeing i^uropean faces), and then the 
'chokidar', the ‘xatldar', the 'chuprassi', and 1 don’t know how 
many other local authorities of second and even third rank- 
Eut now our domestic arrangemcnits should go ‘comme sur 
dcs roulettes’! 

The normal stage from Kargil takes one as far as Mulba-» 
the longest stage between Srinagar and L.eh. It was too long 
to dt in with my plans, which included one or t^vo further 
pieces of rcorgujiization and a visit to the Kargil baxaar, U 
is certainly nor a large bazaar—merely a narrow, inclined alley 
hanked by two rows of little shops for the exclusive use of 
natives. The modesty of the wares and the simplicity with 
which they are displayed and oifered to dienti may be imagined. 
The however, is extremely varied, since it is made up 

of alt the c^iravan-dwcllers between India and Turkistan. 
Though PurighU, naturally, arc in the majoTity, there were also 
L^idakhis and Haltis and Hrokpas, also Kashmiris and Xhin- 
jabis and Yarkand is to complete the variety of the 11 trie picture, 
which aroused the curif)gity of Miss Kalau to an extraor¬ 
dinary extent, for she was new to this life, though not unpre¬ 
pared for U. HashtnatuHah, of course, was perfectly at home. 
It was midday when, preceded by the little caravim of 
personal baggage—for the heavy baggage had already started 
on its own account direct for I^h —\ left the large and hospit¬ 
able bungalow of Kargil which looks out over the swift and 
muddy Suru and the chain of green oases spread out along 
the opposite bank of the river. Wc crossed the wide, fattened 
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stretch of great alluvial tcmces which forms the angle of con- 
Huence between the Sum and its tributary the Vuacca* 

A winter avalanche had destroyed the bridge across the 
Wakka near Fashkum; one can i nak^ a a few miles 

longer and ao avoid the risks of a ford. Bur we, who had so 
many fords in prospect, and many of them, perhaps, diificult 
and certornly alarming, did not allow ourselves lo be too much 
frightened hr the Wakka, which united its waters with those 
ot the Sum in quite a modest-looking fashion, almost opposite 
the baj^ar. It was for this reason that wc crossed the whole 
of the wide level stretch of the Kargi! terraces and descended 
thence towards the Wakka, opposite the fine cultivated area of 
Pashkum, whose delicate green gave a feeling of freshness in 
the mtdat of the dry, burnt appearance of so many bare rocks. 
The ford Was almost a'joke, even though the current was 
strong and wc had to cross obliquely in order to break its 
force. We made a brief halt for lunch on the strand of the 
nver, then starred off again. 

Our road was indicated by the Wakka V'^nlley, sometimes 
along the river-bank, more often rising high up, and keeping 
to the right bitnk. The landscape was a little dull in its 
uniformity which was not even broken by the preseoce of 
villages. The valley is not wide, nor yet is it a proper gorge. 
It is enclosed on both sides by steep banks of rock-^ rock 
which has in it strange tones of green alternating here and 
there with a bright wine-red^—but they do not rise to very 
imposing ridges or peaks. But within these banka, the bottom 
of the valley appeare to have been heaped up, to a height of 
some hundreds of metres, with a conglomerate mass of large 
tocks, through 'which iHJth the river and the lateral torrents 
have cut deep courses. These masses at the bottom arc the 
only element of real beauty In the landscape of tlic Vuacca 
Valley — steep walls, pcrpcndicuiar or even overhanging, now 
solid from their topmost edge down to the river, now again 
pierced with niches, caverns and holes under the rocks, and 
broken by the fortows cut by lateral torrents into tremendous 
pillars, great towers and even vaster masses which look like 
ruin^ so that it is easy to imagine them os castles and fortresses, 
bastions and towers of defence which have been more or less 
completely destroyed by time. 
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Before sunset we arriviai at Lotsum, a poor Purighi viilage 
Ht the aliening of tJie latent valley of Kcrit. I roti]ctnbere<j 
how 1 had come there before, in the middle of winter. Froin 
the lower Bot Karbu Valley 1 had come over a high pass so 
deep ill snow that I had had to engage about ten natives simply 
to trample the roatl for me and my few porters. Then 1 had 
come headlong down from the high ground into Kerit, at the 
bottom of a little valley which was a horribly narrow gorge, 
until finally I emerged here, dead tired, in the Vuacca Valley, 
and the wretched house which shdtcfcd me seemed to me a 
palace fit for a prince. 

It was not; nor was the one that yesterday evening received 
my party, which, though small, is large for resources such as 
Lotsum can provide. 

Someone may perhaps ask how it b that a wretched house 
in a wretched village in a remote valley of Purig, in the midst 
of the Himalaya, b capable of suddenly giving hospitality to a 
party of travellers and their penonntl —which is by no means 
small, considering that Kadir and Rasul have been paying, on 
their own account, two J..adakhls from Nubra as personal 
assistants ever since we left Srinagar: such things happen 
almost os an established procedure in these strange parts. 
But perhaps the moment has come to explain how a house is 
constructed in Western Tibet. 

The valley-boltoms, in which the villages are almost in¬ 
variably found, are characterized clininticaJly by these condi¬ 
tions — -tong icy winters and long sun-baked summers. It 
would be didicuU to design a house which should provide 
equally good shelter from intense cold and from violent heat. 
So the people of these pans evolved a type of house with two 
distinct divisions, one for winter and one for summer, each 
adapted for one or other of the two opposite climatic conditions 
of the year. Thar is why we are always able to find, in any 
native house, empty quarters at our disposal: at present, of 
Counse, it is the summer quarters that arc available. 

All over Purig and Baltistan the winter quarters have 
eiacdy the same characteHstics. One enters, generally, u. firat 
enclosed space in which the sheep arc kept; from it one goes 
into another which is the stall for the o*cn; then there is a 
third, for the bullocks; and finally one arrives in another room 
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in which the femily lives. It has no windows towards the 
outside, only an opening in the nilddle of the ceiling for the 
smnke to escape, and between it and the entrance door there 
is the double or even triple protection of the beasts* stalls, 
which not cinly keeps our rhe low outside temperature, but 
even fjrovidcs an animal warmth. In their one living-room 
they cook, eat and sleep; the entire family life takes place 
between those four smoky walls. Our rules of hygiene mav 
not be observed, but undoubtedly they achie^'c their aim of 
wasting as little heat as possible and getting the greatest 
possible protection against tJie icy ooM of the air outside. 

With late spring comes rhe first heat, and then the family 
migrates to the floor above, to its summer quarters. Here 
there are no stables, Itecausc no protection against cold is 
needed; nor is there only one iiving^roorti, but rnore than one, 
so as to luve more air; there are windows, boo, and doore 
opening to the outside, and partition-walls of hurdle instead 
of EiHsonry, so that the air may circulate more trcelv. As one 
goes down from Purjg through Baltistan, just as the heat of 
the summer is more intense, so also the summer quarters 
become more airy and Ijctter ventilated: in the Skardu basin 
they are almost aJwavis made entirely of hurdles, and have most 
of their rooms open in front. 

But, with all this luxury' of summer and winter quarters, 
it must not be imagined that the houses are p,ilaces. They 
are mean huts, with walls put up anyhow, and made of small 
stones or rough bricks summarily baked in the sunj the roofe 
arc flat, and in the summer quarters (which are generally 
smaller in space than the ground floor) form large open terraces. 
The terraces and roofs, which are easily accessible (eirher by 
means of steps, or directly from the ground if the house, as 
often happens, is built on a slope), form a setting for the whole 
of family life—always in summer, and in winter also during 
the hours in which the sun is at its height or has any warmth 
in it, even if the whole countryside is covered with snow. At 
these times roofs and terraces are full of people and even of 
animals; both people and animals go from one roof or terrace 
to another, as if the whole life of the village were concentrated 
there and nowhere else. And it ts unnecessary to say that, 
the moment the information of our arrival spread, all the roofs 
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mre covered with even more people then usual, and the 
travellers were saluted from above with a chorus of taiiiimi. 
But jesterdaj evening at Lotsum it was the travellers and their 
varied suite of servants w*ho populated the roafa and terraces 
of a Purighi house, and looked out from them over the valley, 
the village, and the comings and goings of aJJ its inhabitants. 
We passed a feirly comforbible night—except for the smoke 
W'hich came up through all the walls from the winter quarters 
below and thoroughly sufibcaled such of us as were not accus- 
tomed to Tibetan houses—^as I, from long experience at other 
times, have teamed to be. 

LfitsutHy May x6fk, t9Jo. 
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INTO THE BUDDHIST COUNTKY 

Tile VVakka V'dlejr continues, even higher up, to have the 
same characteristics as before: it is rriatively narrow, so that 
there is no room at the bottom for cultivation or villages— 
there is, in fact, only one mote small oasis for as long as the 
valley maintains this character — and is monotonous both in 
form and colour, though always rather theatrica.L, wdtb Its 
lower walls of conglomerate broken up into gigantic towers 
and bastions and riddled with cups and cavities and grottoes. 

I'hc sky was overcast: since we crossed the Zoji-ia and 
passed Dras, the weather has not been so favourable. Man 
is by nature discontented; I hardly remqmlier the great advan¬ 
tage the perfect weather gave u9 during our crossing of the 
Himalaya, threatened as we were by avalanches, and complain 
because the sky is no longer dear. 

Certainty it would be good to have the sunshine to show 
up the colours and forms of the landscape which to-day has 
started to be characterisdcally Tibetan. The Sind Valley, for 
us, was like an old childhood’s acquaintance, like a typical 
Alpine vtUcy, The Dras \'al!cy and the lower Wakka Valley 
were not old acquaintances for all of us, and were perhaps 
too unchanging, too monotonous, their rocks too ferruginous 
and nisty-looking, too uninhabited, to give us much satis¬ 
faction—in spite of the real impression of grandeur they might 
well give—^when we knew that there was waiting for us a 
landscape which is, if possible, even grander, even more 
theatrical, more varied in form and colour, and enlivened by 
a people full of geniality, of artistic sense, of cheerfulness and 
humour, who succeed in imptesiing these qualities of their 
own upon surmundings which by nature are desolate and 
bare of vegetation, a desert of rock and alluvion- But i 
yearned for the sunshine, to go with me and display to advan¬ 
tage the fantastic beauty to which 1 u'as returning after so 
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many ycair^ of lonpn^f Hnd to n'htch one of mj companions 
was coming for the first time under my gxiidaricE and inlciatton. 

Going tip the Wakka V^dley, one arrives at the Junction of 
another river, which marks the end of its iong, monotonous, 
uninhahited lower stretch. From here onwards one must keep 
one’s eyes open and not be absorbed in thought; one must 
he cMi the alert, like a sentry, so that nothing may escape one’s 
notice. This is the doora'ay of Wcstcm Tibet proper, and 
through it one goes—if 1 may use the expression—into its 
vestibule; and in a vesribule strangers may come and go, but 
the occupants of the bouse are already to l>e seen. 'Fhe 
stmtTgrrs are Piirighis in particular; the occupants are t-adakhis. 
From here onwards we shall begin to appreciate the [.adakhis; 
then wr shall cjuickly grow to love them, when we see how 
they welcome and enrertain us in this great house of theirs, 
the bare vastness of which iheir natural genius adorns so 
splendidly. 

The valley widens out; its real sides recode from each 
other, as do the two opposing walls of the conglomerate which 
occupies the valley-bottom, One seems to breathe more freely, 
and as the view opens out one also appreciates better the 
beauties which indeed existed before, but upon which it was 
impossible to dwell owing to the narrowness of the valley. 
There were two qualities in the landscape which accompanied 
us from now till the end of to-day's Journey—both apparent 
on the opposite slope to that at the foot of which the path 
runs. On the first level, lower down, there are the usual 
■walls of conglomerate, broken up, with evert more fantastic 
results than before, into the castles and fortresses of an imagina¬ 
tive stage-designer, into great towers and massive bastions, 
into graceful, slim steeples and spires. Then, on a second 
Icvd, can he seen the real side of the vallcj'—mountains of 
such shape and boldness of outline as to resemble the Dolomites, 
though not viofcnfly broken up, as they arc, into almost detached 
shafts; they constitute, nil her, a continuous, compact wall, 
jagged only at the summit of their dizzy ridge. On the other 
hand, on the side at the foot of which our path runs, the moun- 
tnittous landscape has a strange softness: the sides and summits 
arc extremely gentle, almoat smooth, and rounded, but here 
and there a rocky point sticks up, small but extremely rugged, 
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as if ir were trying to imitate ilie rough grandeur of the opposite 
side. 

In the midst of this {andscape, the whole wild beauty of 
which w'c were able to admire since it iiati become more open, 
we saw, down at the hortom of the valley, on the first and 
lowest level of the ground, some unusual objects. They 
looked like the brge, rough bases of pillars with something 
smaller stuck on the top, and wxre white, pink, oninge or blue 
in colour. They were isolated, or in small irregular groups, 
or three of different colours tn a short alignment. Or, on 
some little piece of rising ground, were small stone figures of 
men from which projected branches and boughs adorned with 
fluttering banners. The former are ‘'chorten", the latter 
*'lato”, which faithful Buddhists raise in memory of their 
honoured dead, or to placate and invoke spirits. We were, 
in fact, just entering into the Buddhist w'arJi of Tibet, and 
ekarten and /,it6 enliven the bare grandeur of the natural land¬ 
scape—even from the first moment. 

But if one Itmks into the lateral valky which here joins 
that of the Wakka, one secs something even more strange and 
wonderful. The wall of conglomerate penetrates into this 
valley with its fantastic shapes: at its foot is a little duster of 
targe, pink chuttini but the wall itself, of a uniform, pale rust- 
colour, is interrupted by a square white patch, framed in 
colour, and pierced as though by so many synimctrical, dark 
cj-es. It is the facade of a "gompa", or motiasttr)', with its 
litrk windows, and it goes bade into a natural cavity in the 
conglomerate. It is a tantastic sight, suspended half-way up 
the predptec of rock, and created by tlic genius of thi^ imagina¬ 
tive race. 

There is nothing interestiiig Inside It, especially if one 
has liefore one tlie prospect of the wonders of all the gmpa 
of Ladakh; for this reason I did not turn the caravan aside 
to the little of Shaigol, but pressed on farther up the 

long valley of the Wakka. But soon afterwards something 
even more fantastii: appeared in front of us; from the bottom 
of the right-hand wall of the valley—the one at whose foot the 
path rune—in rht midst of smooth, gentle, rounded slopes, a 
point of nxk stood up towards the sky, erect, pointed and 
sharp as the tooth of a feline animal. Right on the top, 
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surrbutiderd by a little ring of ruined waIU, perched the 
remiuns of an ancient <3etlej a little gtmjhty and then anotKer, 
facing on to the abyss which surrounded them on every sidcj 
These are the two g^mjya of Mulba. The tiny bungalow at 
the fewt of the rocks, on the river-bank, is completely dominated 
iiy them. 

Mulba, the 6rst Buddhist village on our route, gave a 
worthy reccptlort to me, the old friend of the I^idakhis. Two 
**mon'’—the mv/r are musicians, who hand on their art fri>m 
taiber to son-—gave an impetuous, rhythmic roll on their 
drums and played modulations in a simple, very quick time 
on their long silver trumpets; the few bnios from the two 
pmpa had come down to Join them, and added the dull beat 
of their characteristic big drums and the hollow sound of their 
long copper trombones, adorned with flowciy silver ornamenta¬ 
tions; the whole of the small population of the village lined 
the way for me to pass, welcoming me with the usual '‘juf, 
spoken more drawlingly, the more profound the respect they 
wish to express. 

A visit to the two gsmpa made an incomparably fantastic 
impression upon us, even though they arc rather poor in com¬ 
parison with many which we shall be admiring during the 
next few days. But their situation is truly fantastic, on the 
very top of the precipitous point of rock which dominates the 
whole of the valley and looks as if it were trying to reach 
heaven. This point of rock has also a documentary value in 
the history of the district, for an inscripdon in the rock near 
its foot actually repeats an order given by an ancient local 
king. 

It is cold, the sky has become more and more overcast 
during the day, i hav'e not Tcft olF the habit I have adopted 
so far, and while I write I am comforted by a good fire crackling 
on the hearth. 

MtiiBay Map i6M, 1930, 

Anyone who comes for the first time into fjidakh must 
think he is entering a land of dreams. Even I fed this, 
though almost every detail of this wondernil Journey had 
remained impressed on my memory. 
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Into the Buddhist Cchitohy 

Wc had not yet lost sight of the great rock with rhe 
of Mulba perched on its c*treme summit, like two sentries 
guarding the valley, when we saw a smaller rock, of which 
the wJiole of one face has a figure of Chamba, the Buddha of 
the Tibetans, carv'ed in relief upon it, in gigantic dimensions. 
But even when one has passed Chamba, and the two airy 
monasteries have disappeared behind a side-curtain of hills, 
one feds nevertheless that one has arrived In another world. 
One feds this even from the houses. 

] have already liutlated my readers into the secrets of the 
houses of Western Tibet. I'hose of the F^trighis and the 
Bahts have, ic is true, the choice of quarters which is more 
or less imposed upon them by the climate, but they also have* 
almost always, on appearance of wretchedness—walls put up 
anyhow, without any sense of the atmight, walls in which 
river-pebbles and rough sun-baked bricks display their poverty 
W'ithout attempting to hide It, walls replaced by even more 
primitive hurdles, sometimes and sometimes not covered with 
mud; haphazard roofs, from every side of which protrude 
branches and boughs which form a support to the final covering 
of earth; no choice of aspect or of exterior structure which 
might lead one to credit the inhabitants with even the begin¬ 
nings of an artistic sense or* at the least, of natural taste. 
Certainly they are convenieni for the needs of their occupants, 
and also for passing travellers, as they arc easily adaptable, 
but nevertheless, for the majority of travellers, they are nothing 
more than wretched huts. 

One enters the land of dreams, and oven the houses seem 
to invite one to dream. The structure of the interior is the 
same—^winter quarters well protected from the cold, summer 
quarters splen^dly ventilated, often also quarters for the 
seasons between; however, There is more space even in this 
Universal method of intemaJ arrangement. But their outside 
appearance is diFcrcnt and cannot escape the notice even of 
the least serious traveller— well-built walls, with a perfect 
sense of the straight, but built In such a way that the 
house tends to become slightly nairtnwer towards the top and 
thus assumes a quite special elegance, whereas its dimensions 
would perhaps make it look squat and massive; the framework 
is often invisible, because covered with a thick layer of white 
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plaster; there are ver)' smalt windows In the walla at cUffcrcnc 
levels, with decant projecting: wooden jambs; and on the top 
floor almost always a large projecting balconv, sheltered, by a 
pretty lirtk pent-house, or a big open terrace which breaks 
the compact iivassivcncss of the building; and both rhe windows 
and the balcony or terrace are placed so as to give the house a 
general sj-ramctrj'^a symnictry which, even to one who detests 
it fMi principle, gives character and grace to these first typically 
Tibetan habitations. 

Then, as if this were not enough, u cerraln amount of 
colour, apart from the white of the plaster, begins to appear. 
Some houses have their top edges painted red in a band which 
goes all round, alli of them have the edges of the roof sur> 
mounted with tufts of hay and boughs, so nicely arranged 
that they look like an intentional ornament, and at a corner 
of the roof a small branch is placed upright with little flags 
hanging or fluttering from it. Then there arc Mto and th^rten 
scattered along beside the path through the fields, half hidden 
in a grotto, or erected along the edge of a ridge or rhe top 
of a rise; one also begins to see "mani", long, low, wide walls, 
upon which rhe faithful place stones with the eternal prayer 
of the Buddhists carved upon them—'‘om mani padme hum". 

In this way the country, which in itself becomes more 
and more impressive, thnugli always bare, becomes also more 
and more embellishcd—^ne might almost say populated—by 
the houses, the /rfto, the <hurun and the wjiUiff—very gradually, 
because we are still right in the zone of tradition. But the 
inhabitants themselves also contribute towards animating the 
landscape. 

As I came down from the Zoji Bass and crossed Purig, 
the Inhabitants all crowded round as 1 passed, not so much 
from curiosity as in sign of rcBpeci; but it was a dumb, silent, 
surly respect, as though imposed upon them. But from 
Mulba onwards the fieopk came to meet me smiling, cheerful, 
festive, bringing their women with them, and their musicians 
and lamas if there were any in the village, just as the 
others had been surly and lacking in tpoiitoneity, at least In 
appearance, so these people are ingenuously and naturally 
festive and Joyful. If one glances by chance at a Pnrigbi or 
a Baitt, he s«ms anztous to assume an expression wldch is 
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ci!«n more tiark and depressed and reserved than usual. If 
one looks at a jLadakhi, on the other hand, he breaks at orice 
into a bright open smile, with his eyes, his mouth and the whole 
of his face; he repeats his greeting and looks back at one as 
if one ttTrc an old friend. Hiir, in the case of the Ladakhis, 

1 am indeed an old friend. 

Yesterday, after leaving Molba, we passed through holds, 
and 1 observed the ditference lietwcen country life here and 
in Purig. In Purig there was very little activity in the fields, 
in appearance at least—solitary men at die plough, and if by 
chance there was a woman, she would hide behind a low wall 
or squat dow'n on the ground till we had passed. Here the 
whole family seems to be lii the fields: the woman leads the 
oxen while the man carefully guides the plough behind them; 
others sow^ two or three girls break the clods turned up by 
the plough, with a rapid, rhythmic movement of their whole 
body and of the line, moving quickly along the upturned 
furrow; and the children follow the adults, amusing themselves 
happily with some trifle, as children will do all the world over 
if they have not already grown "lilasds” about toys. The 
whole country-side appears filled w'ith life and animation by 
these [>eoplc, who stop their work as wc pass to greet ns with 
smiles, and then take it up again with the cheerfulness which 
they biing to the whole of life. 

From the Wakka Valley wc went up a small lateral valley 
which comes down from the right, in the middle of that pleasant 
country of ntouniains, little knolls, and gaitly rounded hillocks 
which forms such a strong conti'ast with the precipitous, lofty 
mountains facing it, though in it, here and there, a few teeth 
of solid, compact rock, of roughly poinced shape, rise sheer 
into the air. Wc went up the valley as far as a pass which 
is almost 15,000 feet high. This pass, coo, is pleasant and 
gently ruutidcd like all the neighbouring landscape; but near 
it there rises, from the line of rounded summits, a rocky point 
higher than the others, lofty, erect, naked, precipitous. 
"Namika"—the prop of heaven—the inhabitants appropriately 
call it, and the neighbouring pass is called Namika-la. 

From here there is a rapid descent into the valley of Bot 
Karbu or of Chiktan, A few miles tower down from where 
one comes out into the bottom of the valley, there is still to 
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be seen at Chiktan, in almost perfect preserve Eon outsi de, the 
old t^tle of tbe feudal period which lasted in the district till 
almost a century ago. Boldly poised on a great, sheer peak of 
rock, and in the perfect Tibetan srj'tc, alert and at the same 
time powerful, it looks like a castle of legend. It was im^ 
possible to include a visit to it in my present pnogtammer we 
had to hurry on up the valley. Pairs of crows, black and 
glossy, were wheeling tow down, alighting here and them on 
the ground and then taking dight again; high up, vultures 
were circling majestically, almost touching the peaks as though 
they wished to settle there, and then going off agiim with their 
wide, sure titght. We met caravans, but only smalJ ones— 
few with porters, the majority with horses, and donkeys also. 
We came across them on the road, and also during the hale 
which they usually take half-way on their day's stage; the loads 
would be heaped up in good order, generally in a ^emidretc, 
the animals scattered in that search for a blade of grass which 
must be a kind of totturc for them, or—^if the search is hopeless 
—standing together in long lines in front of primitive, make^ 
shift mangers marked by two rows of stones, into which the 
men throw a handful or two of straw, gathered God knows 
where. The men themselves, close to the loads which, if 
necessary, protect them from a suddenly-rising wind, light a 
little (ire to make tea and crouch n:runii it, repairing their 
clothes and pack-saddles until the tea is ready. 

The other day, before wc arriwd at Mulba, a man in 
one of these little groups rose to his feet—^ indeed they 
always do, as a mark of respect; he was a Jjxdokhi, and im¬ 
mediately, without hesitation, he came forward to meet me 
with the most frank and friendly signs of greeting. Coming 
to the edge of the path, his hands joined in the attitude of 
prayer and his face wreathed In smiles, he began, after the 
usual Tibetan greeting, to speak to me, striving to mia a few 
words of Hindustani wltli his own language and even calling 
me by name, 'Danclli sahib'. But his speech was short, for 
1 too recognized him. He was one of the twenty coolies from 
Timosgam who had followed me faithfully in my suitiiticr 
cjtploring expedition from the Depsang to the Lingoi-Tang 
plateaux and to the great glaciers of the upper Shyok and 
up the Rimo Glacier. They were wonderful people, who 
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wauld Itflvc tiuttWB themselves into the hre for roe, knowing 
that the sacrifice tvould be apprettated and rewarded , . . with 
a tin of jam! And Sonam. Kontchok, most taithftil of all? 
At Yarkand. And Naroghial, tJiat robust old man, who had 
been head of my little company? Dead. And Ghiaao, un¬ 
rivalled as a butitcr and oollector of fossils? He had not seen 
him since that tirne. And If who was laliouring under the 
illusion that 1 should find them all and take them all into my 
service again, my taithful followers of a time which is now so 
distant! 

Since our first meeting I have found roy former porter 
every day^ halted by the wayside near the fire making tea; and 
in the evenlngj ai the end of the day's joumeyf I go and see 
him when he also hag arrived and is preparing the evening 
meal with his companions. 

The Chtktan Valley also is beautiful. It too is charac¬ 
terized, in its bottom and Its low sides, by those rocks which 
make tor a gentle landscape punctuated with sharp, erect 
points of rock; but behind them, on one side — the Icft^-thcre 
is that other kind of rock which wc have already admired 
along the Wakka, and which here too rises up into steep 
ridges and peaks of marvellous beauty. On the other side— 
die right—there are rocks of yet another kind, less fine to look 
at, but, from their compactness and power of resistance, result¬ 
ing in shapes and effects of high relief which are a compleic 
contrast with the smooth, rounded surfaces that form tiu; sides 
of the valley nearer the bottom. At the edge of the latter 
arc the villages. There is one—Tankse—which is especially 
picturesque; its fine houses and green fields, which look as if 
they bad been combed, stretch right across the mouth of a 
short but wide lateral valley. At the end of the village rises 
one of the typical points of rock, but more than usually sharp 
and toothlifcc; on the top of it arc the ruins of an ancient castle, 
while all down the less steep side are the remains of peasants' 
houses which were protected by the solid walls of the residence 
of iheir lord — traces of the feudal period, of which Cbiktan is 
the moat notable monument. Turther on is Mundifc, w'liich 
is also piauresque, but in a difierent way. Its houses extend 
along, and are supported against, a wall of conglomerate which 
follows the bottom of this as of the Wakka Vaiicy, and seems 
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even CO penernite into it. But here everything t£ picturesque^ 
and I do not see how there could wet! be a greater harmony 
between naturaJ landscape and the manifestations of humanity. 
Men, here, seem to have wished to be inspired by the land¬ 
scape and to hannoniic with it; cerUuniy they have done 
nothing to disturb its lines or its beauty. Many of our own 
people might well learn from them. 

In front of us, meanwhiJe, a fantastically theatrical view 
was growing steadily dearer. Alt that could be seen w'as, or 
seemed to be, unbelievable, to be the fruit of a genial imagina¬ 
tion which conceived and saw everything os being daringly 
beautifuJ and noble. Often, if one shut one's eyes and gave 
one’s imagination play, one felt oneself to be in contact with 
old popular legends or with the enterprises and adventures 
of knights of supernatural powers. But opening our eyes 
honestly, we had to convince ourselves th;« we were con¬ 
fronting actual reality. We had no other word to express 
our wonder except' — utterly fantastic, completely and utterly 
fantastic. 

'I'he side of the valley at the foot of which our path lay 
was marked, ahead of us, by an Immense rock, one of those 
which break the smooth uniformity of the pleasant rounded 
landscape. An immense rock with irregularly broken sides, 
ferruginous and rusty-looking in colour. The whole of its 
summit was crow-ned with the ruins of an ancicne casdc, 
sharply outlined against the sky. Another smaller rock leaned 
close up against it, like a younger brother, but the walls of 
this one were straight, perpendicular, almost polished, as 
though some genius of nature had cut it out clean, in this 
way, with huge strokes. Its summit, of moderate size, wras 
as though levelled, and u|)on it was a forest, a veritable forest 
of tumbledown walls, from which a thin tentacle of smaller 
walls reinforced with little towers wound its way down, ap[>ar- 
cntly taking advantage of the slightest roughness in the rock, 
to a neighbouring ravine. The andent castle on its larger 
summit, the ancient village on the rock lielow it; and the 
forti^ed descent to the stream for the necessary ft'atcr-supply. 
It is a world which seems so very far away, but which was 
preserved intact here until a century ago. Then came the 
Dogra conquest which laid low and destroyed everything, Ukc 
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A scourge. The genid ftaiure of the people crenicd the ptetur- 
esque new villjigeSt the handsome houses, the e/tdmiSt the Song 
mafii, the /ato, miti cstahlishcri its own happjr, laughing serenity 
beside the rather surly, fearsome ruins of old local teudalism. 
We were still intent upon the view of the great rocks onw-ned 
with mins when, suddenly, the inhabitants of Bot Karbu 
brought us back to die realities of actual life with the dts- 
tractirig music of their moa, the strange discords of their 
lamas’ orchestra, the ofFerings and. the ‘ju’ of the women* 
and the Huttering of all the Hags hoisted on the tops of the 
houses. Here at Bor Karbu f giive my companions their 
first experience of Ladakhi dances—{wth of men and women 
— on the small space in front of the bungalow. 

Our march to-day continued, without stopping, up the 
Chiktan Valley. The natural landscape was, as usual, always 
impressive, but even more naked and djcsemd. The bold 
mountains on the left side come doser to the 
central line of the valley, and between them open ravines 
which look like wild dark holes; the opposite side, on the 
other hand, h smooth and pleasant. In this part the one 
and only village, Hiniskut, takes advantage of one of the usual 
pointed rocks. 1 here are the ruins of an ancient castle on 
the top, and the houses arc still built down the sides: the scourge 
of conquest has not destrojied everything here. 

The horses limped up the slope; every now and thcji they 
stoppe^l, panting. Then we arrived at a pass, the Focuda, 
over rj,cxx> feet high. On the other side a valley descended; 
it also was smooth in the lower part of its sides, but, like the 
others, W'as shut tn by two rows of high, steep mountains. 
Far away in the backgrountl was a snowy ridge; this was 
beyond liic Indus, it was already the Karakoram, no longer 
the Himalaya. We made a brief halt to enjoy this new sight, 
in the lee of a large £mo, for there was a cold wind blowing. 
There w'ere masses of clouds moving across the sky. Then 
on, down the new valley; quickly down, following its smooth 
windings. As I went down 1 had a tbretascc of the wonder 
w'hich would soon be re-born in me, even though not un¬ 
expected. At everj' turn of the valley I imagined that the 
great surprise would catch me unawares, and I held back my 
horse to be near my companions and to read in their faces 
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that whidi wards would not b<t capable of sayings But here 
was the deciavc turn: 1 recognized it, marked by two great 
thmeft, Wc mehed' them; passed them: and suddenly, in 
all its magnificence, Lamayuru appeared. 

Lamayuntj May i 8 /i, 1930 . 


Chapter VI 


FROM ONE GQMPJ TO ANOTHER 

The two (hmett at the last turn ir» the valley before I^ma- 
yuru are but the hrst of a long series which, alternating with 
matti^ follow the path as it curves gently down across the side 
of the valley. At the end there is a veritable forest of tfiomn 
and W4W of every size and shape* all up the slope, Icatiing 
against each other and mingling with the few houses of the 
village, Behind the village rise high ctilfs of yellowish clay, 
pierced with caves and broken vertically, like narrow chimneys, 
into towers and more or less detached shafts, and the even line 
of their summit Is topped by a mass of buildings, the temples 
and chapels of the gsmpa of Lamapmi. It is a picturesque 
and impressive sight; and the ftrst effect of its unexpected 
appearance does not alter or wear off. As wc approached the 
village, the details, becoming more clearly visible, increased 
the grandeur and intensity of the first impression. In the 
mcantiine the little streets between one thorten and another, 
and from house to house, and the upper terraces of the houses, 
had become peopled and animated with, I believe, the entire 
population of Lamayuru, At the entrance to the village there 
was a dense crowd of people, in the midst of which a bTilliant, 
many-coloured patch—^violet, green, red—indicated the pres¬ 
ence of women in their best clothes, ready with hospitable 
offerings—flowers and meal and ‘chang*, the Tibetan beer. - 
As we approached nearer we heard a roll of drums and a 
flourish tVom the trumpets of the wav, from the lower part of 
the village; this was immediately answered by the music of the 
lamas, drawn up on the highest terntce of the monastery. 
When finally we arrived at the little bungalow, where our 
personal baggage waited in heaps, deposited, shortly before by 
the caravan which follows all our movements (the lieavy 
goes direct and separately to Lch}, the whole popula¬ 
tion crowded round on the small space in front, and men and 
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women peribrmcti iiltcmateiy, In my honour, thdr rharai; (er¬ 
istic dances with tittle steps against the beait of the music, 
moving at hrst slowly and with an aJiriDst complete immobility 
of the whole body, then gradually tjuickcr and quicker till they 
end with extremely fast movements accompanied by contortions 
of the body, the arms, and even the hands. 

Late the same afternoon we went up to the g6>»pa ; the path 
clambers up the slope of the valley-side among long mtim and 
chorion like a pilgrimage to prepare one tor a forthcoming 
initiation, Arrived at the summit, we were on the platform 
up above the strange clay cliiFs with their tqwer-like forms, 
from one to another of which some bridge is thrown boldly across 
to link up the inhabited area of the gf/fffpa, or to make a passage¬ 
way from one to another of its many bulUings.^ The kmas 
were all ready to be our guides and to do us honour, majestically 
clothed in their flame- or wine-coloured robes. 1 was again 
conscious of the delicacy and rchnement of Tibetan art, as 
shown in the wall-paintings, in the little statues representing 
the thousand Buddhist divinities and venerated lamas, in the 
ceremonial objects, m the ornamental patterns bordering their 
buildings, windows and balconies, in the spontaneous but 
skilful distribudon of the temples:, cells, courtyards and porti¬ 
coes, among w'hich are maui which cun be turned by hand, 
little (horten set into the walls or larger ones erected in the 
middle of the little streets of the monastery, tall posts which 
carry long pennons with prayers printed on them, banners 
fluttering from every roof, little gables from which project 
brandies of burnt juniper which serve to scent the air—every¬ 
thing goes to make up a complete picture, harmonious in its 
picturesque variety. It would be worth while coming all the 
way from Euro|>e just to see and admire tine ^ompa of Lamayuru: 
for us, on the other hand, l^amayuru merely marks the begin¬ 
ning of a long pilgrimage which will lead us day after day ftorti 
one ^mpH to another. 

Early next morning we started olTagain down the Lamayuru 
Valley, straight towards the Indus, i'he rising sun, with its 
strong contrasts of light and shade, threw into new relief the 
ehirun and chajiels and temples cf the gomp^tj lurched on top 
of the clay cliffs. A little below the village the day seems to 
have invaded the whole valley-bottom up to a considerable 
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height on the sides: aborve that it is again broken up by 
torrents. Ir is a smooth, yellow day, which the water has 
twisted stningcly into the shape of domes, of hillocks, of vast 
nipples, each of them incised with almost regular biirows 
which mdinte outwards fram the smoothly rounded summit 
in all directicifis. If one goes up the valley one is pre¬ 
pared by the sight af this strangely formed landscape for 
the view which unfolds directly one has turned a particular 
corner—great towering cliflfe broken Into vertical chimneys, ar 
their tcct the village and the forcsr of ehariertt and the 
on top. 

Up to this point, however, the valley is composed, on the 
whole, of gentle, smooth forms, and slopes gently at the 
bottom. But suddenly the sides close in and rise up sheer, 
showing the bare compactness of rocks tn which all the colours 
of a rich pdette seem to have been mixed; the valley becomes 
a gorge and the torrent, delving down into it, almost disappears 
in its depths. The path, too, plunges down into the bottom 
of the narrow gorge. One has to look straight up above one's 
head in order to see a thin slice of sky, and it was a skv in 
which the masses of morning cloud of the last few days had 
now formed into a solid curtain of leaden grey. The valley- 
bottom widens a little, but it stili remains, none the less, a 
deep, rocky gorge; the path is like a tortuous balcony, cut into 
the rock and hanging above the river. Finally it opens out 
into the larger valley of the Indus. 

The landscape is then no longer shut in nor the view 
restricted, but there is not rhe impression of grandeur which 
might perhaps be expected from the great river which, from 
near the sacred I.ake Manasarowar In Central llhet, forms the 
dividing tine between the Himalaya and the Karakoram, ttvo 
of the greatest ranges in the world. Certainly rhe Indus is 
not large af this point, for in its upjwr course there are scarcely 
any glaciers to feed it: altovc the ^nskar, as we shall see in a 
tew days, it appears sometunes, in rhe middle of summer, to 
be quite a smallish river and is of no great importance to a 
travellcf who understands the difSctilties and dangers of funds. 
But I think it is also the smndeur of rhe whole landscape 
which serves to lessen the impressiveness of the Indus as it 
first appears at the bottom of its terraced valley. When the 
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lines of the whole landscape arc on such a magnificent scale as 
they are in this region of Tibet^ any single detail, however 
imposing, seems to grow smaller and less important, sometimes 
almost to disappear. 1 had this same impression oti another 
occasion, when I came out suddenly upon the Indus from the 
Sum Valley, on the way to Skardu in Bahistan, but it is an 
impression winch gradually ceases to have effect as one becomes 
acaisiomed to comparing the relative sizes of all the various 
elements in a landscape of such vast scale. 

There is a suspension^bridge over the Indus, which, on 
the other side of the river, leads into the enclosure of a Dogra 
fort, built by the conquerors at this key situation on the great 
caravann-oute. There are some admirable designs carved on 
old granite block-s with the patisa of time upon their sur^ce, 
among them one of an archer on horseback pursuing a gazelle, 
which shows, in the few, rough strokes of its outline, a com¬ 
plete mastery of the representation of movement. It was 
probably the work of some young shepherd, of a fairly remote 
period, done to relieve his enforced idleness while guarding his 
flocks at pasture. 

We •went on up the great valley and the great river, by its 
right bank. 

Since Khirkitchu and Chanagund in the Dras Valley we 
had seen no green Adds; from Kargil to I,:imayuru the fields 
were cither newly ploughed or in process of being ploughed, 
but the reddish or grey earth did not change or break the 
general nakedness of the landscape. But now there appeared 
in front of us, at the bottom of the valley, a groat patch of 
green—Khalatse. One large field of this cunningly-terraced 
area is devoted to crops; the trees — ^willows and poplars and a few 
apricots—are already clothed with little leaves; along the banks 
of the small canals are low tufts of a darker green, in the miilst 
of which grows a purplish iris which looks like a flower in 
miniature. There were ww, women, lamas; on our arrival 
we were offered flowers, fstu (flour made from parched barley), 
c/iattgi there were sounds of drums and trumpets, cymbals and 
trombones, and grectiags from the people we met along the 
road and from othen who had gone up on to the roofs; indeed 
our journey is almost a triumphal progress. 

To go on and on, always, without stopping or resting_it 
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s«cms IS though Fate had ordained this for me, sometimes— 
quite often, in fact—against my own desire. But, so far, mine 
is biU a journey of approach, of advance towards a very distant 
goal* We must hurry on ail the time, never stopping. 

When we arrived, on our way up the Indus, at Balucat^—a 
little point of rock with ruins which have a certain importance 
in the history of the country, and fossils which are even more 
important from the point of view of the geology of the Western 
Himalaya—we left the valley and started, to climb up its right 
side. This was a deviation from the ordinary route which L 
was anxious to make both for old sake's sake and also for the 
carrying out of my future plans. 

There is, in a small lateral valley, a village called Timosgam 
which i once visited during my long wanderings in Weatern 
Tibet, and the memory which [ had of it imjjelled me to return 
there* But there was ako another reason. It was from 
Timosgam that the porters came who had formed the light 
caravan that followed me so faithfolly in forced marches over 
the Rimo glacier and the plateaux of langz^Tang, by ways 
which were often unknown before, experiencing severe fatigues 
and sometimes strict rationing of provisions. The men had 
remained completely loyal ail the time* I wanted to see them 
again and hoped to he able to take them with me once more. 
The men of Timosgam, in fact, have acquired a much better 
reputation for endurance than those who live nearer and in 
closer contact with the high mountains and glaciers; those of 
the Nubra Valley, who live almost face to face with the vast 
glacier, had been indicated to me as the least ready to venture 
into unknown country. Perhaps, knowing more, they are for 
that reason more inclined to be afraid. 

It was for these different reasons that t was going to 
Timosgam. There was a steep ascent; then wc crossed a kind 
of level plateau opening out between the channel in which the 
Indus Bows and the high granite mountainnside; then all at 
Once we came from above upon the Timosgam Valley, with its 
green fields, pink flowering apricot-trees, and little scattered 
groups of houses fostooned with flags with prayers printed 
upon them. A small ridge of rock rises above the lowest 
group; on its top there are the mins of an snetent castle, and 
the old walls enclose it in a circle, with aji extra wall going off 
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down the side to the neighbouring torrentj for drawing water. 
The great towers of defence on the neighbouring hilUops are 
also in ruins, bttl on the highest suminlt, in the midst of the 
ruins, there is a. Httle gompa which^ with its walls of flaming 
red, looks as though it were on fire, and a littir below it is 
another of dazzling white. 

We w'ent rapidly down a steep slope to the bottom of the 
valley. The rriumphal progr^s continued, with the usuat 
welcome and the usual offerings and music. I am occupying 
the best house in the village, the same one in which, sixteen 
years ago, 1 had a little room on the terrace at the ead, near a 
little chapel in w'hlch a lams intoned evening prayers, accom- 
panying himself with the regular beat of the big drum. I 
found none of my old portera. However, a whole crowd came 
asking to be taken on. Negotiations — extremely laborious* — 
began yesterday evening. They continued this morning, and 
were finally concluded: 40 pfjrtcrs, to be with me for the 
whole of my summer campaign, arc to join me at I.ch in a 
week. I shall, of course, need a great many more supple¬ 
mentary ones; but these 40 will be the regulars, always with 
us and e(|uipped for high altitudes^ and they will operate, in 
particular, al^ve my base-camp—a base-camp which, if the diffi¬ 
culties are not too great, will already be well amidst the glaciers. 

Timosgam has already given us an insight into I.adakhi 
life. On our arrival wc were offered tea, with * chupattis*— 
thin round Hat pieces of dough, a substitute for bread—in 
the big family kitchen. There was a regular exhibition of 
brass teapots, kettles for making tiang^ and enormous copper 
pots, on the shelves all round the room; in the middle \ras a 
smoking stove, and in one corner, strips of soft Chinese carpet 
on which to sit cross-legged, in the manner of the country. 
The wife, with her great glittering ‘perak’, which hangs from 
the forehead right down the back to the waist, bristling with 
turquoises and little gold and silver reliquaries, moved about 
bctw*ccn us and the stove. 

We also went up to the gvmtpa. The one which is aJJ red 
outside contains a gigantic statue, at least hve times life-sixe, 
of the Buddha; the ether contains I don't know what 

divinities, but, particularly, some charming ‘tanca', votive 
pictures which hang from the walls and columns of the temple. 
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This nioming* having finished the laborious ncgoiiatiorts 
with the men of the village, I started again on my ever¬ 
lasting march, going op a iittk valley which comes out into 
the valley of Timosgam. Keyond a little pass the village 
of Himis Shupa welcomed me triumphaliy, 'Shupa* means 
juniper: about twent)' juniper-trees, gnarled and gigantic 
—A great rarity for the whole of this region—give the village 
its name. Some slight percolation of water, in the level, W’idc 
bottom of the valley, produces an unusual carpet of natural 
grass, very short but thick, on ground which is all covered with 
very small mounds, like certain high, turf)' plateaux in our 
Alpine vaileyst this also is rare. 

Into the saddle again: a third dimb and a third descent. 
But after the descent, instead of going straight on in the same 
direction, as we did since leaving Timosgam—that is, going over 
a series of low passes which succeed each other at regular 
intervals and mark the so^lled "high mad” to Lch, we turned 
to the right, following a small valley which descends straight 
to the Indus. A handsome yellow lama was waiting for me 
on horseback, with a I.adakhi: he bowed to ua, and then took 
the head of t he company. 

One explanation may be necessary. Lamas, Le, Buddhist 
monks (who have their heads entirely shaved, in contrast with 
the laymen, who wear a long plijtail, obviously a belated adop¬ 
tion of the Chinese fashion), wear a monastic habit entirely of 
bright red, rather inclined to winc<olour, round which they 
drape majestirally a long piece of cloth of the same colour; the 
band which girds them at the waist is also red, as is the odd- 
ahaped cap, circular, with wide flaps ttimcd up except above 
the forehead. There is no doubt that the lamas form a 
supremely picturesque element in the Tibetan landscape. It 
seems that at one time the mode of life of these innumerable 
servants of the Buddhist religion (and perhaps, later on, 1 
shall explain abo how their great numbers are intimately con¬ 
nected with the general economy of the country)—tl seems that 
at one time ihctr mode of life tvas not so pure as it should have 
been. Customs were degenerating. Then there arose among 
them a reformer, seeking to restore the purity of their life— 
his name was Tsongkapa—who imposed stricter and severer 
rules on his followers. The latter, to distinguish themselves 
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from other bmna, adopted ycllcxw as the colour of their girdles 
and caps, and so were called 'Yellow Lamas', To-day there 
ts no great difference Iictween the Yellows and the Reds, 
They live side by aide, but not in any propagandist rivalry, 
nor with any great difference of life. Perhaps in the past it 
was so, and it is perhaps owing to this that quite often, where 
there ia a ‘red’ temple, there is a ‘yellow’ one near by: hence 
the two at Mutba, and at Timosgani, 

Here, then, was a yellow lama, very elegant in the flanung 
draperies in which he was clothed, on a little pmndng horse 
with a beautiful Chinese embroidered horse-^lotb. He was 
administrator of the gompa of Rigzon, As usual in my 
triumphal progress, t had been met by the established authority 
at the boundary of the territory under his direct jurisdiction. 
At the boundary of the territory of each village the 'lambardar* 
—a sort of mayor—^would come to meet me, and would not 
leave me tUl I left the village;at the boundary of the territory 
of each group of villages consritutiog a regional and adminis¬ 
trative unity, its chief, or 'aaildar', would also come to meet 
me and not leave me again. Each formed a faithiRii guard of 
honour — not to mention what was done for me also by the 
representatives of the State. To^ay 1 have arrived in the 
territory, not of a village, but of a g9titpa\ and that is why to-day 
1 had a picturesque flame-red lama as my guard of honour. 

RigzoH-G^mpa^ May loM, 1930. 
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AMONGST THE TIBETANS 

The little valley down which wc went had one nnique 
quality; it was extremely narrow and its sides were bare, but 
all along its tortuous bottom there was a thin continuous line 
of bright gtecn willows. This also was a rarity, like the 
ancient junipers and the soft grass of Himis Shupa. But 
even though a rarity, this thin string of willows winding hs 
way down the valley and, as it were, caressed by the murmur 
of the little stream, could not efface our memory of the pictur¬ 
esque beauty of the fields of the Timosgam Valley, laid out in 
terrace below terrace and all green with the first sprouting of 
the crops, sprinkled with flowering apricot-trees and close 
groups of houses, each of which, with its jutting balconies—^e 
‘rabsal’—and tiny window^ the big terraces at the ends, and 
the fluttering of banners and pennons, formed a complete 
picture in its grove of willows and poplars. Here there was 
the thin twisting line of little trees and then, on both sides, a 
desert of rock. Soon the Utter became universal, as the valley 
was joined by a much smaller valley opening on one side; it 
became entirely rock, with little narrow windings, so that it 
looked all the time as though it were completely blocked. 
Miss KaUu wondered whsit in the world could lie the 
objective of my pregiamme, and where we could be going. 
But there ?$ no use in being impatient, in this country where 
every day bnngs a surprise, A few more turns—^thc Yellow 
Lama still pranced along In front of us, now appearing, now 
disappearing in the windings of the narrow gorge—and then, 
suddenly, Rigzon, anuzlng, incredibly theatrical, like all these 
Tibetan g^mpa, 

Rtg^on is not, tike most of the others, on a height; it 
spreads out In a sort of amphitheatre against the side of a little 
spur of rock which forms another narrow turn of the gorge. 
Thus it actually appears to block the valley. From the l^ttom 
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to the top, one abnve the other, are the little hou^e^ of the 
lamas — of the usxial Tibetan type, with a terroee at the end, 
but small, as though in mi mature — and the temple buildings: 
the roof of each house and each building forraH^ as it were, a 
step to support the houses and buildings above it. The 
monks' dwellings have tiny windows, but the halls for the 
worship of Buddha and of the most holy find venerated Umas 
have large balco ni ra and porches. These ba I conics and porches 
are made of wood, and a most esc^uisitc grace la achieved with 
the simple means availabie to Tibetan architecture. The 
edge of every roof is adorned with a deep border of wine- 
colour, which makes on excellent ftamc for the whitentes of 
the walls. I believe t have discovered the ongin of this 
ornamental motifs which is repeated in every in every 

temple, and in all the houses of the wealthier inhabitants. 

They have a custom all over Western Tibet of piling up 
the hay thej' have mown—which acruall)'' is verj' Uttle^-or 
straw, or the fodder required for daily use, all round the roof, 
in such a manner that its weight comes only on the outside 
walls and not on the ceiling of the rooms underneath. The 
Baltis — a poor people, who have lost all aisthcttc sense, owing, 
probably, to their loss of the Buddhist religion—pile up their 
straw and fodder in utter disorder. But as one goes farther 
cast, and above all, as one comes into the zone of transition 
between ivitjsulmana and Buddhists which we passed through 
between Lotsum and l.,.amayiiru, one notices that the piles at 
the edge of the roofs arc more tidily and more regularly made: 
straw and fodder are better arranged, better pul together, so 
that they do not jut out beyond the walls of the house but keep 
an even thickness all round. In this way they become an 
ornamental element in the houses of the Tibccan peasants, 
rhe step from this to real conscious orriamenration is not 
difficult, and it is for this reason that everyjfowfitj every temple, 
every house belonging to rich inimbitants has its walk sur¬ 
mounted by a wide border of branches and twigs arranged in 
perfect Older and covered in its turn with a layer of earth; 
this border, in which the branches and twigs are arranged 
transversely to the walls, is pinted red or maroon, and often, 
on this plaln'Ccloured background, there is a series of white 
circles for further ornament. In this way, I think, may 
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doubtcdly be exptuneti the chief orea-tnental motif tbttt recurs 
in Tibetan architecture. 

We had a great welcome at Rigzon. We are accommo¬ 
dated at the guest-house, a little separate house at a certain 
distance from the gompn, Eut wc went up to the gompa soon 
after we arrived. Our guide took us simighr into a large 
temple, where we were offered tea. The tea was completely 
Tibetan; wc sat on the floor on soft Chinese rugs, each with a 
little lacquered table in front of him, and on the table a cup 
and a dish of Ladakhi stveetmeats, which are by no means all to 
be d^pised. I ( cannot he said that the tea, which is boiled wdth 

salt and butter, is exactly delicious: one has to shut one^s eyes 
and drink it slowly in little sips, for otherwise the lama, ready 
with the big copper teapot ornamented with fine silver decora¬ 
tions, immediately hastens to fill up one's cup again, tiut one 
can easily make the stnall sacrifice of drinking Ljidakhi tea 
when one U in such intcrestuig surroundings- Circat statues 
of Bud dills [ divinities, of copper gilt, and great eftortin of silver 
bristling with turquoises and precious stones arc placed along 
tile long wall in front of us; an infinite number ot little shining 
brass goblets have wicks lighted inside them in honour of the 
divinity, and these tremble in the hreexc which comes In 
through the Wide-open doors and windows; long fringes of 
tattca hang from the ceiling, and large frescoes of Chinese 
workmanship, illustrating the life of Sanghi^ the greater 
Buddha, cover the walls. A Lama holds, almost rdigioimly, 
the sacrificial teapot, assisted by yet another lama, who slowly 
bums thin sticks of perftuncd benzoin in our honour. 

llien w'e visited the ^Jwp/>—which is the most recent in 
foundation and in the most perfect order, because its lamas 
ate notoriously the best, the purest, the most cultured, the 
most profoundly faithful to their religion, of any in the whole 
of t jHakh- Certainly, when the door of the largest temple 
was opened for us and ive went into a place frescoed with 
paintings and adorned with Awfii, in which the long rows ol 
little lamps lighted in honour of the divinities did not break a 
twilight full of mystery and meditation, when wc saw the lamas 
inside, in two long rows on the ground, repeating their eternal 
prayer, intoning it on one note accompanied by the muffled 
beat of a drum, without the slightest movement of surprise or 
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curiosity lit the sudden entrance ot strangers or any change In 
the tixed expression of their eyes and of their faces which looked 
as though modelled in bronze—certainly, at that moment, one 
could not be unoQnsdous of the deep filing of mystidsm 
which seemed to emanate from the walls, from the light, 
from the very air, perituncd with benzoin, and ftom these 
calm, IndifFeTent, inspired, ascetic men. At a pause in the 
prayers, the Superior of the lamas, an old man with eyes so 
clear and transparent that they seemed to be looking beyond 
this life, turned to me, stretching out two trembling hands 
from beneath the great yellow cloak which enveloped him, to 
give me hts greeting and tell me tJiat he hoped I should take 
back from Rigzon a rememhiance for all time. We went 
out again and the doer closed, and the lamas again started 
to intone their prayem and the drum to repeat its rnuffled 
beat. 

The remembrance that the Superior of Rigzon wished me 
to take back with me for good was a present: it was the great 
copper teapot ornamented with hne silver decorations, which 
the lama had held almost religiously, ready to fill up our cups, 
when, in the temple dedicated to the glory of Sanghite, wc 
bad tcU almost that we were taking part in a ritual, 

Ri^on-^Gsmp^t loM, 1930, 


Yesterday momiiig, tteforc starting, I went up from the 
guest-house of Rigzon to the monastery to thank the Superior 
and leave him an oifcring for the ^mpa, I found him, with 
his lamas, already ai prayer in the temple filled with mystic 
twilight. This is the entire life of these "pure" lamas of 
Rigzon, 

We have come right up the little valley which wc descended 
the day before yesterday, back past the thin, twisting line of 
willows, in the midst of which little birds Hew about and 
thirped; on the rocks at the aides, on the other hand, pairs of 
partridges chased each other, not in the least frightened at our 
large party riding by. I'he bma-administrator of Rigzon 
went in front of us to the end of the territory of his own ^mpa. 
At the top of the little valley we took again the "high 
toad" which starts at Balucar on the Indus and, passing through 
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Tiitiosgam and Hlmis Shupa, gi>cs direct to lj?h, crossing 
alternately hills and short belts of plateau and vol!cy 4 jottoma; 
this was the old, original road avoiding the bottom of the Indus 
Valley, which the more modern caravani-rtiute follows. The 
same thing has happened here which also happened, in differem 
times, in the Alps, where the old roads avoided the bottoms 
of valleys, preferring to cut acroa their sides. 

So we took the “high toad” again, that is, the old road to 
Leh. In those days they had prcl'crrcd this route, in spite of 
its continual ups and downs over the bills between the numerous 
little valicj’s, not only to avoid the bottom of the larger vsiUcy 
which is more expos^ to floods and aUtivial deposits, but also 
because up above, between one hill and the next, there is one 
village after another, In the bottom of each valley, like the 
continuous beads of a necklace. Beads of green and emerald, 
fields and little groves of trees, arc scattered at almost regular 
intervals in the midst of the rocky desert of these fast southern 
spurs of the Karakoram. It is a rocky desert, however, which 
is not without attractions in spite of its bare desolation. It 
is alwa}*s and at all times impressive. It Is also varied; every 
type of rock has its own special shapes, and the high road 
runs at exactly the junction of the different kinds of rock, so 
that the landscape on each side is always different. On one 
side, where this characteristic belt of plateaux extends as far 
as the Indus, the rock is generally softer, often clay^, and 
therefore smooth in shape, even if in the middle of it there 
Is the ruggedness of a more compact and harder stratum. On 
the other side it is granite, and the slopes arc suddenly 
steeper, rougher, at umes even overhanging. The surface of 
the granite is as though rudely carved into the shape of huge 
rounded nipples or blunted turrets, which sometimes form a 
gigantic chaos of shaf^cless, twisted, piled-up blocks, like an 
immense ruin. The colour also varies. 1 really cannot under¬ 
stand how it is that certain travellers have asserted that the 
Karakoram is colourless. l*'rom the pink ot the granite, which 
passes to light yellow and orange, there are, in the prevalent 
type of rock on the other side of the old road, broad brush¬ 
strokes, as it were, of every colour and tone: red predominates— 
dark wine-red—but here is a bright yellow, here a pale green 
which from a distance looks like a meadow of young gross, 
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here a dark green, a violet, a maroon. TKcre U nq question 
of lack of colour in the ground; it Is a riot of colour. This was 
one of the usual ready-made remarks which are repeated from 
one traveller to another, like the one to the ctFcct tha t It jitvcr 
thunders in the Karakoram. Obviously it rarely thunders, 
because stono'elouds gciicrally break into rain before crossing 
the chain of the Himalaya. But ! remember that once In the 
liastern Karakoram, tor two weeks at a time, I had a violent 
hailstorm every day, accompanied by tremendous daps of 
thunder. And even m the last tew days, during which the 
sky has been overcast all the time, rumbles of thunder have 
accompanied the frequent snowstorms up on the mountatn- 
tops, from which wc had a certain amount of sleet, carried by 
the wind. 

We climbed some rbing ground, crossed the head of 
another little valley, climbed a second IiilJ, and from thene 
descended into a second valley. But this one, which was 
larger than the others, wc did not cross: instead, we went up 
it. A bma, estncmcly elegant in his darning draperies and 
high yellow cap, awaited us on horseback a little beyond the 
second hill. Me had not at all the look of a monk. In spite 
of his habit—which indeed often, as is well known, “does not 
make the monk"—but ss he sat erect and perched up on a 
high saddle adorned with a beaufiliul Chinese horse-cloth, 
with his sunburnt face, his enormously long pointed moustaches 
like those of an old-time Austrian officer, and his rather proud 
but frankly smiling eyes, he looked much more Uke a disguised 
medieval *hravo'. 

Under his guidance, therefore, ive turned to go up the 
new valley, which is the v’allcy of Likir. just beyond the 
bend, in fact, where the two sides come close together and the 
snow comes right down from the uniform covering on the 
ridges, getting thinner towards the bottom of the valley, there 
appeared, on a small shelf of rock, a large building at end, 
surrounded by a forest of smaller buildings—the g/tmpit of 
Likir, It was still a long way off; in contrast to Rigzon which 
appears only when one has already arrived, wc had this in 
front of us during a whole hour's march, and so great was our 
desire to see this new wonder that we felt wc should never 
reach it. Likir-^at/u is perhaps the most ancient of all the 
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monasteries of Lotlakh. It was founded by a powerM and 
pious king, fl 'gyalpo*, and for this reason had a period of 
weaith and splendour* Then, since all things on earth are 
changeable^ including the favours of the great and those of 
the populace, Llkir-jrprarf fl declined, and the signs of its dedine 
arc iiarurally all the more visible as time passes. But, both 
as an institution and as a constitution, it is a tj-pical Tibetan 
monastery, which one cannot but admire even though, on 
coming nearer, one sees that the walls have sevetal cracks and 
that some of the roots have fallen in, and that inside also every¬ 
thing gives Che impression of age and desertion* 

The upi^er part of the Likir Valley is cut deeply into the 
solid granite; then, suddenly, the two sides appear to branch 
off, getting farther and forthcr from each other, and the bottom 
rapidly widens, opening out in the direction of the Indus. 
At the point where the valley changes its character in this way, 
there rises from the bottom a not very large shelf of rock, on 
the top of which is the ^mpa^ which also spreads a certain way 
down the sides with its many little houses, the lamas^ dwellings* 
So that, from any point in the lower valley, which is like a 
great wedge driven into the mountains, one cannot prevent 
one's eye lighting hnally on the the latter has the upper 

valley as background—very rocky, but quite often sriow- 
Lovered even in the height of summer. 

The principal temple biiiidings crown the summit of the 
hill, arranged like a flight of steps but without realty appearing 
to be detached from eadi other; in front, on the side of the 
open to the view, they have little porticoes and wide 
terraces vfhich break the compact solidity of the whole con¬ 
struction. The lamas* little houses conttmie, very close to each 
other, in steps down the hillside, and beyond them i little 
irregular forest of ckorntn and ends by dividing into two 
Jong rows tbilowing the two paths which come up the valley 
towards the at the foot of eacJi of its lofty sides. 

Even from close by, I Jkir looks picturesque and imposing, 
hanging above and dominating the valley as it docs, A grove 
of tall poplars surrounds the base of the hill on one side; on the 
other, a gigantic juniper, supposed to have been planted by the 
*gya1po'who founded the monastery, makes an unexpectedly dark 
spot among the whiteness of the houses and the chmen^ We 
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mtcrc4 atnid the usual festive, noisy welcomes—the music of 
the lamas, drawn up above bcflide one of the icmplcs, that uf the 
at the entrance to the sacred enclosure, the women grouped 
at the place where we had to dUmount, and the whole population 
of the neighbouring village lined up on each side ot the path. 
It is true that the walls were full of cracks, that the piaster 
vras peeling oiF, that the masonry of the buildings was no longer 
srhite, that the high flights of stairs in tfie usual labyrinth, of ups 
and downs which forms the inside of a Tilwian monastery were 
beginning to crumble:, but there was still a wonderful wealth of 
lAKca and of statues ond all ihc other rdigious furnishings in the 
twilit temples and in the Superior's little private room, which is 
a treasure in Itself. This Superior is a 'kunhok , one who has 
been reincimatcd, a sort of superman, 

1 left l.tkir with a certain regret, I had remembered, from 
my previous visit, a little chapel—really a little ceil’ — quite dark 
and dusty, against whose farthest wall was a whole crowd of 
little statues of Tsongkapa, the lami-refonuer. They were of 
clay, brass, wood, bronze, some silvered or gilded, others 
adorned with jcwxls and turquoises^ almost all of admirable 
workmanship, cspcdally in the way in which they rendered the 
attitude of repose in the face and the whole figure, showing 
the spiritual calm to which the great and pious lama had 
attained. This time [ again saw the little cell, darker, duatler, 
more deserted than ewr, and it seemed to me that, when the 
door was opened, the calm, sniiling face of the reformer 
Tsongkapa was In up in all these little statues for the benefit 
of an unbeliever who was very ready to venerate them for the 
supreme plastic beauty of thdr model]ing- 

Wc came quickly down from Ukir—down the side of the 
hill, and down the valley, till we came again to the belt of 
plateaux, the "high road" to Uh- These plateaux are simply 
the upper surface of an imm ense alluvial deposit which at 
another period choked up the great Indus Valley and the lateral 
valleys of its tributaries. Then ihe Indus re-carved a deep bed 
for itself, digging a deep channel through the alluvion; it is on 
<mr right here, but has disappeared from sight, The alluvion 
still fills the latcmJ vallc)^^ giving them a strange appearance, 
because the relative height of their sides, which are very rugged, 
is diminished, and the bottom is unexpectedly wide and flat. 
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The fravetied by the “high rood” to I>eh is ^tlso 

hotj hat and uniform^ sandy and pebbly, and looks almost like 
a desert — an Illusion which Is mereased at moments when a gu9C 
of wind blows up the sand violently^ Nor Is it entirdy an 
illusion i foT, even though mounUinous^ the absolute nakedness 
and absolute aridity of its whole surface makes It a desert. A 
few an dent rnaui^ of a different ty^K and completely neglected 
— the "high rt^d” is also the "old toad", it must he remem- 
bered — marked the traces of our path. We met very few 
people, a few isolated peasants, for caravans have now for some 
time followed the road along the Indus. However, ive also 
were getting nearer the Indus; one could not sec itj but one 
could Imagine it in the wide, impressive channel which, in front 
of us, makes a deep hollow among the mountains. It began 
to seem as if the monotony of our way over the Hat surface of the 
plateau would never end, but suddenly the plateau was inter¬ 
rupted by a steep slope; we went quickly down this Into a small 
valley between sides of greenish clay which look as though they 
must mch in the first heavy shower, and came out at Basgo, a 
picturesque village at the point where a lateral vaJley opens into 
that of the Indus, The helds at the bottom of the valley were 
all green, but the opposite sidc^ which is not very high, but is 
steep and has a rough, jagged ridge at its top, looked as if its 
dark red rocks were all on fire. The majestic ruins of an old 
feudal castle seemed to look with contempt at the houses of the 
^zemindars’, the peasants, clustered at its feet. On the two 
most prominent summits of the 6eiy ridge two gumpa raise 
their whiteness to the sky. 

This morning, before starting, we went up to the two 
gotspa of Baago; the mox greeted us with their imjictucua music 
as we came out of the thick grove of poplars In the middle of 
which we had camped in a little hut. 1 do not know whether 
the mix of Basgo who plays the trumpet knot's the real artistic 
value of his instrument; it is of silver, traced with flowers and 
dragons luid peacocks, and bristling with lapis laauli and tur¬ 
quoises, But I know that he wilt not part with it, because it is 
the instrument which his father pbyed, and his grandfather and 
his great-grandfather and goodness knows how many generap 
tions qf his ancestors, to all the village festivities. For these 
max (whom Someone, in the warmth of his imagination, has 
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declared to be the descendants and representatives of the 
primitive popuJation of the cofuntry) are a sort of caste to 
which the practice of the musica] art is reserved; and. In spite 
of the viride conception of life which these Tibetans have, and 
the lackj among them, of any and every form of exclusiveness, 
or, rather, of snobbishness, they are rat^—the aoK —at a lower 
social level, simply becaxisc they are musical performers. This 
suggests the influence of Indian beliefs and customs* They 
are attached to the exercise of their art, Just as my won at Basgo 
proved himself to be proudly attached to his trumpet. 

However, as one climbs up to the two gomp^i, one Immedi¬ 
ately forgets both moH and trumpets adorned with silver and 
turquoises; one forgets evciythiitg. 

No pen can possibly describe the amazing theatrical phantas¬ 
magoria of forms and coloura which suddenly appears and fills 
one" with astonishment the moment one reaches the ridge on 
which the two gampa are perched. It is a scene of strangely 
distorted rocks of a curious red with wide strokes of green, 
which no imagination of painter or stage-designer could devise 
—and, if he did imagine it and realize it, it would seem unreal* 
But here, in this tx^utltry, it is a reality. The tremendous niina 
of the old castle, portions of the old surrounding walls, ascend¬ 
ing and descending according to the ups and downs of the 
fiery rocks, great lowers of defence scattered here and there on 
outlying points of the rocky heights, complete an improbable 
landscape which might well have been the inspiraiton of certain 
old imaginative prints- 

Onc of the two the upper one, contains the gigantic 

Statue_very much mure gigantic than the otic at riniosgam*— 

of Chamba, the Buddha: it h made of gilded copper. The 
other, of more modest appearance, is perhaps still more inter¬ 
esting. Small in size, square, with four rough symmetrical 
columns of wood, a sort of square altar in the middle, and a low 
doorway with broad wooden door-posta finely carved in repeated 
bands of ornamental design in which the inoti/ of the swastika 
recurs more frequently than any other, this little temple shows 
clearly its extreme antiquity. It is one of those little chapek, 
all alike, which Buddhism, when it penetrated this region per¬ 
haps a thousand years ago, scattered along the valley-bottoms, 
along the principal roads. All these chapels are alike and built 
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on the sirne model. The best preserved stb at Alchi, titar the 
bank of the Indus not for from Basgo; then comes the one at 
Basgo itself^ mstde the enclosure of the luictent ruined castle. 
I know of one othcr^ near Cbifetan in the valley of Bot Karbu 
-‘—a. particularly interesting one because the inhabitants, who 
have been converted to Islam, continue nevertheless to frequent 
it, and on occasions both men and women drdc round it, 
moving in the little rhythmic steps of the Tibetan dances and 
wearing long, dender wreaths of flowers. They do not pray 
there to Allah, their new God; they no longer pray them, as 
they once did, to the divinities of the multiple Olympus of the 
Tilxian Buddhists; they go there to pray to "the Spirit", as 
they themselves told me—that is, to something above and out¬ 
side all corporeal and terrestrial things. All the other chapels of 
the same age arc in complete rutn, but the traveller who has 
eyes—^and something else as wcll^ — -may recognize them by the 
square walls which rise solirary here and there in the flat bottoms 
of the valleys between Mulba and Leh. 

Piaitg-Gtmpitt .May 2 -ntJj 1330 . 
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ARRIVAL AT LEH, THE CAPITAL 

'We left B^i^go later than we had intended, but the mad 
was easy, almost all the time on the Bat. Flat, and nearly on 
the level of the Indus; sand and pebbles, desert again. How¬ 
ever, this desert, over which the two roads to Leh, the old and 
the new, now run together, was populated with thorite and 
mtim. There is a forest of them on the way out of Basgo, but 
after that there arc a few only, the largest in the whole district; 
these were built, not giaduaJly, by the piety ol the Inhabitants, 
but created by the faith and power of a king, a ‘gyalpo'. There 
are mani hundreds and hundreds of yards in length, high, wide, 
regular, covered with innumerable stones with the usual inscrip¬ 
tion of the eternal Buddhist prayer, arranged in perfect order 
on the two upper slopes of roof, and at the end of each tnattiy 
a gigantic chmtHy the lower part built In huge steps, the upper 
part consisting of an enormous globe, which Is so large that 
it could quite easily give shelter to the ■whole of toy part^', 
servants Included. 

We go Carefully round, like Buddhists, to the left of 
(horttn and tnanii if by any chance our attention is distracted, 
the horses themselves take cart, on their own account, not to 
let us break (his Important rule of the Tibciari religion, so 
strong Is the habit with them. 

Caravans were now more frequent; villages were rarely 
seen, hut one felt that life was nearer and more active. In 
front of us the great valley of the Indus widened out more and 
more, assuming proporttons of the greatest magnificence; this 
is the heart of Ladakh, In which Leh, the capital, is situated, 
near the mouth of a lateral valley. Here the whole history of 
the country has been mainly centred, Its most powerful dynasty, 
Its most stormy vicissitudes; here Tibetan art has perhaps dis¬ 
played its noblest forms, whether bold or delicate;,here modem 
commerce has its centre of distribution, between India and 
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Turltistan, between the territory of Baltlstati and the Great 
Tibet of Lhasa* I had uovr almost arrived at an im|™rtajn stage 
in ray long maroh, the stage which would mark the end of the 
long journey of approach; fmm I*eh, in fact, the attack begins. 

We went through the great rank oasis of Nimu* Ndther 
fa mas nor musicians, nor men and women en distracted us, 
and we went quickly on. There was a short ascent over 
another—the last—tract of desolate, bare plateau, pebbly and 
sandy. iJcTond, it slopes gently down towards the great 
I.lulitkh basin, through which the Indus, broken up into small 
branches, slow and calm, follows its shining course. 

We went gently downwards, but not yet directly towards 
our goal* 1 turned aside at the opening of a lateral valley, 
because I did not fldsh to miss another of the largest ^mfa 
in laidakh. The experience that we had at IJkir was repeated 
again. We turned into the new valley and immediately saw, 
on a little bill rising from the valley-bottom, just where the 
narrow, rocky upper gorge opens into a wide funnel at the 
end, the imposing mass of buildings of another monastery* 
This was thegomfia of Hang. And a lama, handsome, plump, 
ruddy, smiling, extremely elegant and also—which was unusual 
—very well cared for in his whole ])crson, was waiting {or us 
on the path, and now placed himself at the head of the prty. 

1 already had an indelible tuemory of Piang, for it was 
there that 1 had been present at one of those Buddhist religious 
ceremonies which are commonly called 'devil-dances'—a name 
which is one of the usual ingenuous mistakes of superficial 
travellers, unable to see or even suppose the existence of ariy 
symbolism (and a profound symbolism at that) and judging 
merely from the perfectly formal exterior of the ceremony. 
It is true that the lamas dance with surprising agility, dressed 
in rich and gorgeous costumes of old Chinese silk, their faces 
covered with great masks, often of monstrous appearance; but 
all this has nothing to do with devils, and actually the object 
of these symbolic dances is to represent, in the combination of 
their various elements, (he supreme triumph of the Spirit of 
Good, whose image, also purely symbolical, is kept from year 
to year in the largest temple of the jfimpu. 

It was at Piang that 1 had been present at this greatest of 
Tibetan-Buddhist ceremonies, w'hich iasred for two entire days* 
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from dawn to sunset, wit bout a moment's pause t it was there 
I had begun really to understand the cast of mind, the soul, 
the spirit of my Ladakhi frienda, and also that essential charac¬ 
teristic of theirs which pervades every phase of their life— 
their lively, gay humour. 

On that occasion it had been a time of great solemnities at 
Piang. Ail the ornaments, all the richest and finest furnish¬ 
ings had been brought out; all the lamas were present, some of 
them having come in from the villages to which they disperse 
in order to spread their culture among the inhabitants (and in 
Ladakh it seems that 95 per cent, of the men are literate). 
A gay and many-coloured crowd of the faithful made a pictur- 
caijuc drde round the great open space in which the ceremony 
was taking place; the two orchestras of lamas, pb)Hng at full 
strength, and the inccnse-bumers adorned with gold and silver 
arabesques, sent forth all their sounds and all their perfumes 
to the glory of the Spirit. 

Now I saw Piang again at a time of quiet and repose. 
But, as always happened during this triumphal voyage of mine, 
the men and women of the neighIwuring village had assembled 
with offerings of (the beer of the country),and saitt (meal 
made from scorched barIey)-^ymhQb of l.ad^hi hospitality; 
the Bflff drummed and trilled; the lama musicians, their heads 
covered with gigantic ceremonial hats, made a strange sort of 
crown on top of the highest roof of the gutnpaf outltticd clearly 
and each one separatety against the sky, and sent down to me 
from there the strange, dissonant, yet solemn notes of their 
grcciing. 

Piang has, in common with all the Tibetan j^oorpti, an 
elevated, picturesque, commanding situation. It has, however, 
like all the other monasteries, a very special character of its 
own, for these people, so happily and richly endowed with an 
innate artistic sense, do not design and construct to pattern, 
as is the tendency of the latest Western civilization. Here, 
thank God, everything is atill spontaneous, genuine, original, 
and represents the geniality which is common to the whole 
people and also a characteristk of almost all of them individually. 
So Piang, too, Is different from other monasteries. There is 
not a number of temple buildings, as ebewhere, but one only, 
a large, massive, lofty, sepratc building, which crowns the 
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smalUsh moraitic hil! which almost blocks the vallc}'. T.ower 
down, along the slope, are the little h.ous 9 of the tomss ; then 
the enclosing walls and, outside, the usual forest of tkmen and 
manL Elsewhere, take their character from the complete 
cScct of their various buildings, harmoniously brought together 
and arranged so as to form a unit{ue whole i here, on (he other 
hand, the smaller houses seem almost to disappear In contrast 
with the massive pile which dominslo them from above* 

1 iun writing in a little room in the guest-house, near the 
^mpa\ the outside wall of the room is not a real wall, but 
consists limply of a curtain that the lamas have put up as a 
shelter — not much of a shelter cither—from the cold of the 
night* I think again of the time when the curtain was not 
there, when ! looked and watched through this great opening 
and tried to understand the deep, hidden meaning of the 
fantastic scene of dancing which went on in the wide space 
below. 

Aft*y %Znd^ ^930. 

Testerday was the last stage of our long journey of approach, 
the last, and a short and speedy one. 

We went down from Piang as far as the opening of the 
valley into the larger valley of the Indus, and nothing but the 
last spur of a buttress of rock separated us from the great 
basin of Ladakh. The way o.ver it is not long, But, jiai 
at its extremity, this spur breaks off into an isolated rock, which 
hangs right over the Indus, and from which the e)'c can wander 
far and wide over the whole of the basin and the high snowy 
mountains which enclose it all found Upon this rock, whose 
marvellous situation naturally did not escajK; the genial eye of 
the Ladakhis, there Is a gomptif Spituk. At its foot, along the 
river-bank, is the village* My coming had, as usual, been 
announced beforehand at Spituk, and the usual honours were 
not lacking; here, too, the lamas stood in a row on the highest 
roof of the monastery, wearing those strange, high hats, flame- 
coloured with a great yellow crest, which remind one, if one 
is inclined to be disrespectful, of the traditional firemen's 
helmets of light opera* 

Spituk is no longer what it was at the time when 1 visited 
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tt alter t first came tt> LeB. At that ditte the ktLihoi Bncula 
afive> What is a iushvk^ you may ask ? He 1$ the Superior 
of a group of monasteries, but he is atso somrthbg more; he is 
one who has been reincarnated. Every gaw^a has its )ama- 
Superior, but this merely fcpresents a rank in the hierarchy of 
lamas. A ittihni not only has an even more elevated rank, 
but he is chosen for this rank because of the quality he possesses 
of long captricncc in many former lives. 

When 1 was at Spituk before, the knihak was a descendant 
of the ancient royal family of Zanakar, From his broad, 
slightly Mongol face and calm, clear eyes there seemed to shine 
a mystic piety like that of the Superior of Rlgion; but he had 
besides this an unsuspected quality, the gesture of a great lord 
who Is conscious of dignity inherited in the bickod. KusAoi 
Bacula must have been a man of exquisite taste—judging, at 
least, from the sober, rich elegance of his private room, in which 
was a wealth of silks and of lacquer, of silver and brass objects, 
in perfect harmony, rendered, as it were, more intimate and 
complete by the subdued light. 

He has been dead, ten years, my friend Bacula, We had 
lunch in his private room which was now almost without oma- 
mentt there w-cre merely two statuettes of Sanghlis and Tsong- 
kapa, and a lew little /anea^ round about were the chests con¬ 
taining his clothes, his silks, his treasures, and, bung on the 
walls, his beautiful hats lacquered with bright yellow and 
arabesqued with gold, which he used w'hen he traveUctl from 
one monastery to another, riding on a richly caparisoned mule 
among lamas on horseback, carrying his great frilly umbrella, 
his great tea-cup, and his book of prayers. 

Spituk seemed rather deserted, waiting for its new kas^ioJi, 
He has already, of course, been chosen, or rather di^vered, 
according to the traditional customs and rules, tor w’hich 
purpose, upon the death of the previous a council of 

bmas of the greatest wisdom and dignity is held : these, guided 
by superhuman inspiration, conclude that the dead man is 
reincarnate in a baby which has certain distincrivc signs and 
whose family lives in a certain village. They go to the village 
and search for the baby who corresponds with Che indications 
foretold by divine inspjcaiion. This is the new katM: they 
take him and bring him up for his future coalted spiritual 
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functions. It 13 an iipbringing which maty be said to be intco- 
wVc and also forced. It includes a firat period mainly of educ*. 
tiooal and religious preparation, and a second, which may also 
last many years, of com[)lctc scduslon, solitude, and medluiion. 
If the young superman is not made completely stupid by it, he 
certainly turns out morally pcrfcctoci. I know cases of both 
results. Meanwhile the gvmpa of Spituk is without its baby 
Jtiiihok^ who is at Lhasa, the sacred city, ltdng prepared for a 
segre^tion of goodness knows how many years. And mean* 
w'hilc the private room of my old friend fiacula has time to get 
more and more full of dustand to look more and more abandoned. 

There is a wonderful view from the top of the Spituk rock 
and from the terraces of the gampa. This whole tract of the 
Indus Valley, where It opens out into a basin which, strictly 
speaking, is Ladakh, u spread out before one in shapes and 
dimensions which it would be impossible to imagine when one 
comes om to the Indus on the way down from Lamayuru. 
This country seems to do everything by contrasts. Beyond the 
vast, open T jidakh basin, bowartls the upper course of the river, 
is a portion of the Indus Valley which, in contrast, is grand and 
wild in the narrowness of its great rocky gorge. Over there, 
in the distance, the F^dakh basin seems to close in: just there 
begins the rugged country of the Kong. But here, on the 
other hand, it Is all so wide and open that it is a rest to the eye. 
Part of the beauty of this Ladakh basin is due to its two sides 
being quite diffcrcnL The southern side, to the Icit of the 
river, which looks dark and gloomy from a distance—though, 
from closer, it la of every tone of green and red and grey— 
shows dearly its formation of straight layers, parallel with the 
course of the Indus and with the side of the valley actually 
formed by them; the valleys cut out of this side—which arc 
never Inrge, for the ridge of mountains which doses them in 
at their heads can Iw seen rising not far oB’, culminating in 
lovely snowy peaks and even a few small glaciers have narrow 
openings, owing to their having been forced to cut their way 
across the line of these stiata. But outride each opening m 
L mmctisc cone spreads out, composed of a vast mass of alluvial 
deposit; and all these cones, joining laterally one with the 
other, form an immense, regular indsned plane of dark-coloured 
shingle, descending gently and evenly from the foot of the 
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motintalnoua vdlc}^4ide to the Indus, ii^hich is as though pushed 
back by them againsi the foot of the opposite side, the northern. 
This latter side b entirely di^erent. It forms part of a chain 
of mountains which stretches for hundreds of miles and 
separates the Indus from its chief tributary, the Shyok^ — -a chain 
formed entirely of granite; its short buttresses jut out towards 
the bottom of the great basin, getting thinner and thinner and 
finally breaking into isobied points; and as they get thinner, 
so they branch off from each other, in such a way that they form 
great funnebshaped. divisions between the lateral valleys which 
they enclose. The projecting cones which, as far as the left 
side of the valley is concerned, arc entirely c sternal to the 
lateral valleys and form such a typical feature in the landscape 
of the I.^dakh basin, appear, on the other hand—on the Hght 
side — to be inside the lateral valleys and enclosed within the 
thin buttresses of granite. 

Ln (he midst of the broad basin b a beic of really fiat country 
through which flows the Indus, slowly and divided into branches 
from which its waters are drawn to irrigate and fertilbc the 
hdds by means of hundreds and hundreds of canals which 
divide the I Jidakh plain in every direction, like shining ribbons. 
In this plain there are fertile cultivated areas sprinkled with 
the houses of the farmers: these arc the finest houses in all 
Ladakh—that b, ordinaiy farmers' houses. There are few, 
if any, real villages in the plain. 'ITic villages are all at the 
mouths of the lateral volleys—that b, on the left side, just 
where the valleys open into the basin, and on the right, where 
they wideii out from the narrow defiles atwve into the broad 
funneb at their ends. 

The landscajw: is so vast that almost all sign of the presence 
and the activities of man b lacking in the view from this 
marvellous point of vantage, the rocky pinnacle of Spituk— 
one of the pinnacl<^ broken off from the thin buttress of the 
granite ridge. The only village we can see from up here is 
the one just below* iht ^ontpa, with its houses, its fields traversed 
by canals, ifci (h^rifa and its long There b notliing else 

in the plain beyond; rtear the opposite side, beyond the river, 
one can just see the village of Stok, where the ancient royal family 
of Ladakh has recenrly come to live in a majestic palace in the 
perfect Tibetan style; and on this side of the Indus, only Leh, 
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the capita^ situated at the point whetc the wide mouth of the 
valley begins to open, merpng^ into the even wider plain otactlf 
below the rock of Spituk. Though £ir away and recognizable 
only by the massive palace of its ancient kings — o tiny cube, 
as seen from here—Leh attracts, almost torments me with 
longing: my eyes seek it out, my desire hastens to the moment 
when I shall again enter the great avenue of its baiaar, domi¬ 
nated by the splendid mass of the ancient palace of its kings. . - . 
But it was still so far away that my companions remained almost 
indifferent when I pointed it out to them again and again 
from the various terraces wc passed under the guidance of the 
Lamas of Spituk. 

Too far away, bdeed, to appreciate its real beauty, made up, 
not only of the stately mass of Its ancient palace, but of many 
other elements as well; it would be hard to explain exactly why 
one considers each separate clement beauti^, but certainly 
the whole effect is one of exquisite picturcsqucnessand harmony, 

LeA, lAay 1930. 
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Lch is not so distant but tba,t it can be reached in a short 
timC| by Hditig quickly, from Spituk. It is an easy road over 
the even, gently rising surface of the vridc funnel at the end 
of the valleyy sandy, but strevrn with blocks of granite which 
have fallen from the neighbouring side. TJie road is easy 
and straight, and marked by two parallel rows of stones which 
seem to go on for ever. Our little horses went forward with 
a steady, smooth pace until we urged them too strongly and 
they broke into an awkward, jerky trot. Half-way, a Caval¬ 
cade which had come from Lch to meet us paid us their respects 
and then turned to join in behind us; then came another, and 
another, and then solitary riders w'ho had tarried behind. We 
watched them come on at a good pace; then getting off the 
road they dismounted quickly and saluted us, bowing to the 
ground and raising their right hand to their foreheads; 
then they Joined the others. And all the horses, as if in com- 
pedtJon, quickened their rapid, smooth little steps, making 
more triumpha] this unforgettable entry of mine Into Teh. 
The unexpectedness of this and the quick pace at which we 
were going to a certain extent prevented those of us who 
did not already know it from observing the great tree-lined 
avenue of the bazaar and the royal palace dominating ir 
from the top of the short, steep ridge of rock, against 
which lean the dosely-packed houses of the andent capita! of 
Ladakh, 

We passed quickly on, ss though in a dr^m, hardly 
noticing the respectful 'jul' which the icihabitanls addressed 
to us, repeatedly beating their foreheads with their dosed 
fists. Some of rhein, more faithful to dd customs, stuck a 
small part of their tongues out of their mouthsi this also is 
a sign of rcapoctfid devotion. Wc turned from the great 
avenue of the bazaar into a small street and then Into a 
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second, untiJ we came out into the lovely poplar-grove whiefa 
surrounds the bungalow. 

We took possession quickly arul without delay—a room 
tor eadu, a cojumon room for meals, and a dark-room. The 
verandah and the little space in front were hlJcd with the 
heavy part of the baggage, which had travelled separately since 
Kai^l, and arrived here punctually, a tittle in advance, I 
vfM so well satisded with the man—a Puright—who has led 
the kefia here, entirely on his own responsibility, that 1 have 
kept him on for as long as we stay herOj as night-watchman 
over all the baggage which is outside. In the evening he 
spreads a blanket on the verandah and sleeps the sleep of the 
just, for tn this country one can keep guard just as well 
sleeping. 

Ac moments the desire comes upon me to lie down, here 
in front of the house, and take my ease, revelling in the beauty 
which breathes from every rock and every plant in the land¬ 
scape, and in the solemn calm which relaxes every nerve. In 
front of the house the tall poplars are just beginning to put 
forth their little leaves, and form a sort of tmuspEuent court¬ 
yard with their white trunks and slender branches. Just over 
there is a smalt pond for irrigating the felds: it is not really 
much to look at, bul when it is quite fiill and shines like a 
small clear mirror, and when the boys of the village—I should 
any, of the capital—are plunging about in it, I feel it is a 
little mountain lake, picturesque as nature intended it, rather 
than a thing made by man to supply the wants of nature, 
which is so prodigal of beauty and so niggardly with wealth. 
Beyond the Iitde mirror of shining wTitcr, a bank of rock, 
rough and steep though not high, shows endwise on its top 
the imposing mass of the andent palace of the Ladakhi kings, 
and, higher up, three little temples like cubes, looking as 
though they were striving to reach the heaven of the number¬ 
less Buddhist divinities, and also to protect the faitiifuJ, clus¬ 
tered at the foot of the short ridge of rock. The houses of 
the latter Ky dags from the comers of their roofs, dags inscribed 
with all the prayers of a faith that is rich in prayers, tliat says 
them, repeats them, sings them in every shape and form, and 
makes the wind repeat them as it Hutters the litdc banners, 
and the water a» it moves the little mani everlwtiiigly. Past 
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this bank o/ rock with its paiacc and its temples:, with an 
transitjon of mtddJr distance, 1 can see, far ofF, through the 
transparent curtain of the p>opkrs, the chain of moiimains 
which etvcbscs the wide valley of the Indus towards the south; 
the lower part of their sides is nearly black, but their peaks 
are white with snow and are outlined dearly and sharply 
against the amaxmgly bright blue of a sky upon which the 
clouds brought by the monsoon are like cotton-wooh 

But I aTTi allowed only to feel this desire to stretch, my¬ 
self quietly on the verandah and revel in the beauty and 
interest of the horizon. A look, now and then, to refresh 
in)’5elfj and to breathe a big mouthful of healthy air—and 
then back again to work. 

It began yesterday, directly after we arrived, and con¬ 
tinued to-day without a pause—as it will still continue during 
the few days that 1 have planned to stop at l<eh. Every piece 
of baggage tnust be gone over, so that anything which may 
be superfluous can be left here; 1 have also to oiganize trans¬ 
port as far as the Nubra Valley, and to work (t out, at any 
rate roughly, for the region beyond the last village; 1 have 
to make up the number of the permanent porters and equip 
them for high attitudes; also to make the necessary arrange¬ 
ments for provisioning then), anti therefore to organize a 
second caravan to carry', not our belongings, but provisions 
for the first, and also for themselves. These are calcularions 
which, if one thinks of them, arc enough to make one 
one's head, hut E have to give them a great deal of thought, 
and, imperativoly, to keep my head. My Ladakhi friends arc 
all at my service, 'aud Kashmatullah Khan is amazingly cjier- 
getic in translating all my decisions into facts. There is no 
doubt whatever that no other expedition-leader could obtain 
here what 1 am able to obtain so speedily. If diJficultics 
exist, they are overcome. There arc people here who seem 
as if they had served me all their Jives and wished never to 
do anything else^two people, in particular, and they are the 
two most important nten in Ladakh. I do not even remenH 
her the name of one of them; I cal! him simply ‘Kalon*, which 
is his rightful title as descendant of the (amily which provided 
the undent I.adakhi kings with ministers— -Ka/vri, The other 
is Kalzan* the richest merchant here, who has a warehouse at 
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and a targe business in all the districts round. The 
rwo of them represent the highest and most legitimate oris* 
tocraci- of the counirir. In fiiet, they do not dress like the 
other Ladahhis who are all tillers of their own soil, but wear 
a 'VDlominous blue robe done up all down the front and a 
little Chinese cap. They appear silently, at any moment, at 
the hutigalow, and silently deposit etcher a large jar of ciaiigt 
or a dish of little Ladakhi cakes, or a vessel full of rice, or 
a panrel of Chinese tea; bm (hey come maiflly to listen to 
orders or expressed desires, and go away again silently to 
execute the one and fultU the other. 

To-day, however, has also been a day of visits, visits made 
and received from all the recognized authorities, among whom, 
owing to the wealth and dignity they have attained, may be in- 
eJuded two or three big merchants, foremost of ail Kalian. 1 
have already seen and acquired a few charming things which have 
travelled for months and months over the plateaux from f^Jiasa. 

Many visits, and many invitations—^tea-pardes combined 
with ‘tamashas*—that is, local dances-^nd dinners. I have 
made two conditions with regard to the latter- — that they must 
be cotnplctcly Ladakhi and must not Iasi more than an hour, 
for, if 1 did not make this latter stipulation beforehand, what 
would happen would be that, following the local custom on 
occasions of special dinners, the entire night would be spent 
in iKmquetmg. And 1 must sleep at night, because at five, 
without fail, my working day begins. 

Lefit \Uy 1930- 


My work at f^h has tontimicd steadily and will continue 
up til] the lost moment, (hat is, till to-morrow morning, when 
I have arranged to start. 

^‘hc elimination of part of the baggage has been relatively 
easy. But wfLot a number of useless things W'C shall stilt be 
taking! My conii>aniona were very much astonished w’hen I 
told them chat I could not allow them more than one personal 
load'—(hat is, 65 pounds—each. I did not tell them that when 
I was with Olinto MarincHi, and we did some good explora¬ 
tion work on the plateaux and glaciers, we had only one load 
between on —a small case, in which almost all our own be¬ 
st 
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longings had to givt place to instrumtnis, maps, and collections 
of specimens. But this lightness is the first essential for 
travelling quickly in iininhabited districts, just as an easy 
adaptahiiity is the first requisite of an explorer. Otherwise 
one jnav, indeed, imagine that one is an explorer, but one 
can never really become one unless one is able to renounce 
everything that constitutes the ordinary habits and customs 
of the everyday life of so<alkd civilized people. 

Actually 1 am letting my companions travel like princes 
compared w'ith the way in which I myself have travel led before, 
both here and in other parts of the world. As for myself — 
apart from keeping up external appearances, which, ns leader, 

1 am bound to do —1 have gone back to tny old habits of 
primitive simplicity. In this case, middle courses are no vir¬ 
tue: they arc a defect which absolutely prevents one from 
becoming a true explorer. 

But the limitation of baggage has been a mere trifle. The 
serious thing is the organization of the ka^a for the gJuders. 

1 will give an idea of this. The loads to be carried on the 
gladcrs will be, roughly, $o in number, and for three months. 
This b too much, considering the difficulties of a journey in 
an uninhabited region and over difficult ground. In two 
months, part of the baggage will have become useless and 
the number of provision-casfs will also be reduced: it is a 
quesiioii of doing the third month with only 40 loads, and 
also of arranging to be met by a second caravan which will 
come by another route and relieve my own caravan until the 
end of the journey. 

1‘Kcse are the fundamentals on which 1 have to construct 
my plans. 1 give them, for the practical instruction of future 
explorers. I shall leave for the glaciers wiih 90 loads, but 
not from here: from here I start with quite different baggage. 
I have engaged 40 permanent porters and have equip]ycd 
them down to the last detail for bigh altitudes: these arc the 
{lorters who will accompany me during the whole journey of 
exploration, and who will be sufficient for the third mouth 
too. I am engaging 30 others, whom 1 call the ‘supplementary 
[Krmanent' porters; they will work with me only during 
the first two months. Thus I hope to assure transport as 
far as my base-camp, which 1 shall establish on a large 
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glacier. As for the difference Ijc tween the tiumher of toads 
and the number of potters* I hope to rectify this by making 
the 'supplementary j)«rimnents' go backwards and forwards 
with such loads as do not represent immediate necessities— 
food-chests and boiccs of photographic material* which gradually 
get used up. 

In this way I have achieved an economy of about 20 men. 
The sage, always ready to pronounce judgment, will dedare 
that in enterprises such as mine one should not make economies. 
Lcr the sage first become an explorer, and then give judgment. 
Men have to be victualled: each one consumes, every day, 2 
pounds of meal' — ^‘aia' made of corn, and /u/jk of scorched, barley 
—and 4^ ounces of tea and salt and butter. My men, 
under the strict limits imposed upon a caravan during three 
months of exploration, will therefore consume about tons 
of victuals. This is all ordered, and is steadily accumulating 
on my account at the last village before 'my' glacier. 

Six and a half tons of victualsl It may not be difficult 
to acquire them w'hen one has at one’s diaposal the means, 
the moral means, that 1 have—to acquire them actually in a 
fcw tlays, and in a country which is extremely poor in local 
resources, llic difficulty comes when this enormous mass of 
meal and salt, butter and test—1 have added tobacco and shall 
also^ from time to time, add the luxury of a few goats—has 
to be transported by men, who cany nor more than 65 pounds 
each and have also^ themselves, to be fed. A whole battalion 
would not be enough to carry it, and then one would need 
a whole division to carry the provisions necessary to the bat¬ 
talion, and 80 oii: the whole of humaiuty would soon, by a 
fantastic trffCffniu^ be needed, and the last huge band ot people 
would have no one left to provision them I And then^ Thii 
is the explorer’s secret: to provision the 70 men, who carry 
the tons necessary to themselves, with the aid ot a minimum 
number of extra porters, who in turn must be self-supporting. 
It 13 a secret which follows no particular theory; one bos to 
make use of everv arcumstance, to be prompt in decision, 
and to arrive, with the greatest economy of means, at u result 
which theoretically, according to calculations on paper, seems 
to be impossible. 

Another decision has now been made—that of the route 
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to btr followed in order to ap^^roach the gliicicr. A high chain 
of mountains, as I think I have alteadf said, shuts off the 
vallev of the Indus to the north, towards that other majestic 
valley of the Shyok. I have to cross this chain, Thdre arc 
three passes of almost equal altitude: they are all about i h,ooo 
feet. The normal summer road is by the Khardutigda, 
just behiod Lch; but this is completely closed at present by 
snow and avalanches. The way over the Chang-la, though 
still snow-cavered, is open, but it is longer by some days' 
march, and more exjicnsive by some thousands of ruj>ees. 
Between the two is the Digghcr-)a road, which is riot yet being 
used by caravans, hut only by travellers on foot. It is decided, 
therefore, that we cross by the Diggher-la, But litice mine 
is a heavy caravan—there will be not less than i:;o loads 
starting from here—I have divided it in two; the heavy' bag¬ 
gage has already left, so as to lessen the difhculiies oi finding 
local means of transport, Tt is already on the road, part of it to 
the Digghcr-Ia, and part of it also to the Chang-la; and may all 
the Buddhas of my Ladakhi friends kindly protect it against the 
dangers of too much snow both in the passes and in the skyl 
Thew is another difficulty, and owii^ to an entirely acci¬ 
dental happening: a maharajah has died in India, and three 
davs ot official mourning have been declared in Kashenir. My 
funds had been placed to my credit at the office of the 'tcsail' 
in l.eh, but the olHce Is closed . , . owing to mourning, and 
for the moment I am without a rupee. It ts rather annoying 
and inconvenient, But i have been given credit everywhere; 
there ia not a merchant at I^h who has not given it me, 
and to an unlimited extent, liut to-morrow morning, at the 
very last moment before starting, 1 shall have to draw upon 
the office (which will no longer he in mourning) for all 1 need, 
and shall have to go round paying all my debts—a business 
I would much rather have avoided. 

However, it's an til wind . . . and even the official mourn¬ 
ing lias had its advantages. It has nmde it possible to avoid, 
or rather, to suspend, some of the many invitations reedved, 
which would have taken up too much time in the midst of my 
exacting work. 

I have not been able to give to Leh itself more than a 
very little of the time it deserves. Hotvever, yesterday tnorn- 
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I'ng 1 went up to the royal |^ace, and then to the ihne thtle 
temples higher up, on the edge of the ridge of focic 'afhich 
dominates the whole city. This is not a euphemism; Lch 
can justly be called a city, not only on account of its historic 
piMt and its traditions, but because it has been the capital of 
a vast and relatively powerful kingdom, ft is a city also by 
its structure, for the area of its dwellings, even though not 
Urge, is compact and has a network of little streets composed 
entirely of houses, without any g<ip« for fields, vegetable-plots, 
or gardens. It is a city also in virtue of its importance and 
its commercial function as the centre of convergence and re¬ 
distribution of a considerable volume of trade, which has is 
points of departure in India, Chinese Turkistan and the Great 
Tibet of Lhasa, 

I have never seen Lch at the time when the tradecaravans 
converge there from these three directions and leave in the 
same three directions again, lint 1 can almost say that 1 have 
lived for months along the caravan-route of the Karakoram, 
and have seen the tong processions of horses and catneb, of 
yak and donkeys, crossing the highest chain of mountains in 
the worid, with pack-saddles loaded with every kind of mer¬ 
chandise. One caravan behind the other^ small and big, jxior 
and rich, and all coming to Leh. T can well imagine the 
movement of animals and men which, in late summer, must 
enliven the quiet life of the capital of I,adakh, when not only 
those who have descended from the high Karakoram Pus^, bur 
also caravans coming from India and Kashmir, and others 
which have crossed the vast desolate plateaux of Tibet, all 
aiTtve here to exchange their merchandise. A sign of it i$ 
to be seen in the mimerous terai in Leh, almost all at its outer 
edge on the side of our bungalow, cowards the cultivated open 
country. ‘There is one of whkh-=-to look at it now, closed 
and empty—one hardly realizes the purpose, or why the State 
should have built it; but there arc also many others belonging 
to pnvate Individuals, tor whom they are a kind of industry, 
since they let them os stabling for the animals and shelters 
for the men of the coravnns passing througL 'There arc also 
a number of them scattered about in neighbouring villages, 
so S3 to avoid overcrowding in Lch, where, in any case, there 
is a scarcity of fuel and fodder. 
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Lcb> therefore, is an important centre of cominerdiil ex¬ 
change, which has not j'ct Rbnndoncd the ways and methods 
and customs followed for centuries and centuries by these 
peoples of the middle of Central Asia. Prohobly many more 
centuries will pass without these ways and customs and methods 
being abandoned. 

Arriving by the Bazaar gate, one has no idea of what I ,ch 
is really like. The bazaar is a long, wide avenue bordered 
with poplars, with wretched little shops at the sides, and leads 
straight towards the base of the majestic, lordly palace of the 
andent Lndakhi kings. One goes out of the bazaar, straight 
to the bungalow, almost without seeing anything of the city. 
Actually the inhabited area extends in the opposite direction, 
hidden by the long row of little shops. One must go up on 
to the rock in order to sec its full extent and compactness; 
it stretches out, with its border of chsrtttt and wnW, into the 
middle of the flat country, and as far os the base of the rock 
from w-hich the steep ridge rises. It is here that the best 
houses arc, for the chief men of the city prefer this quarter, 
even if less convenient, owing to its being nearer the royal 
palace, which rises right above it—on immense mass, the 
lower part of the walls thick and solid, but relieved higher 
up by terraces and rahmi and by the gradual narrowing of 
the structure from the bottom to the top, noeording to the 
rules of Tibetan archilecture. 

The whole city is concentrated here round its andent royal 
palace, which is the first thing one secs on arriving in Ixh, 
and which dominates and protects the dwelUng-hou^ lying 
at its feet as though in sui attitude of devoted subjection. 

It is a subjection which is nowadays only apparent and 
traditional. The descendant of the ancient kings sliU bears 
the royal title of hut he no longer occupies the royal 

palace of his fathers, except when ho comes from hri estate 
at Stok to spend a few* hours or a fmv days in the capital, and 
he has nothing royal about him to distinguish him from any 
other Ladakhi of good position. On the contrary, he seems 
all the more humble, when one thinks of the magnificence of 
his ancestors up till a century ago. He came a few days ago 
TO pay me his respects, bringing me a little tray of dried cakes* 
be waited, humbly and alone, for more than an hour on our 
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verandah, because I had not the time to enteriaui him with 
my more or leas monCKsyliable Hindustajit coAversadon; then 
he went away without even a servant following him, very, 
very modest and humble, poor nmn, while ftioin above the 
majestic mass of the palace sang the glory and power and 
magniiiceRce of Ids hithets. 

If I have been rather generous of my time with Stakchen 
Rnlpa, kuskok of Himis, the most important lama of the whole 
region, I have done it from diplomafw. 1 have known Stak¬ 
chen Ralpa for some time; I do not know if it is his natural 
character or a consequence of the long 15-ycaTs’ segregacion 
for the pertection of his moral natitre, but the fact remains 
that his intelligence is not too bright. L^i^e and robust, 
with a big, round, full face, his eyes half dosed behind coloured 
spectades, followed alu’sys by servants and by other lamas, 
his dependents, he certainly has, externally, an appearance of 
the power which is bound up with his quality of kujhok of 
the most important group of g^ntpa in Ladakh. He walks 
slowly, sits calmly down, closes his already half-dosed eyes so 
that hw silence appears to be meditation, and one may easily 
be mistaken into bdrev'tng that he really has a sense of his 
own spiritual and temporal majesty. But scarcely has he be¬ 
come familiar with his surroundings—particularly if there arc 
no strangers present—than he begins litde by little to open 
his eyes, turning his large head from side to side, looking at 
everything; then he begins to ask questions. But—unfortu¬ 
nately — his curiosity ts predseJy and exactly the same over the 
range-finder deposited in a comer of the roam as over a piece 
of blotting-paper on my desk, or the long row of dgarette- 
boxes on the mantelpiece. I knew him well, Stakchen Ralpa, 
and foxuid him still the same, still irritating with the absolute 
vactiity of that big round head, a vacuity which he tries, per¬ 
haps unconsciously, to hide by closing or half closing his eyes 
behind the large coloured lenses. However, I hod to enter¬ 
tain him and explain to him what the range-finder was, and 
what the blotting-paper was—purely from diplomacy. The 
future will tell whether my diplomacy bears Fruit: for the 
monicnt it is nothing but a seed sown with the object of 
imewHng an old alliance! 

One W'ould hardly think that Stakchen Ralpa was a Ladakhi, 
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and, if I renjcmbcr rightly, he is not. The I^^dakhis are a 
race of superior intelligence, quick, lively, and of an infinite 
spirirual serenity, happy, gay, eternally smiling. I shall have 
more to say of them Inter. A typical Ijtdakhi is my friend 
Kalian, the biggest merchant in lath, whose racial character¬ 
istics, even if restrained by his sense of personal dignity and 
deference cowards me, often burst forth instinctively in the 
broad smile which lights up his large, slightly Mongol face, 
and in his gestures, attitudes, and even his siieech: then ail 
at once he restrains himself and recovers his composure, his 
dignity, and his attifude of reverent respect, ioinrng bis bands 
quickly in front of his chest, as though to ask pardon. 

Kalian's fine house is quite close, and I have often found 
the lime to slip away there to ask him a favour, to give him 
a new Job, and also to look at the charming objects brought 
from IJtasa which he, good merchant that he is, is always 
ready to yield to anyone who asks him for them; the most 
beautiful, in fact, have already passed from their old owner 
to .1 new one. But I have nor had time to extend my search 
very far: t have been entirely taken up with calculations and 
plans of campaign, and discussions with the men who olFcr 
themselves as porters — 'supplementary permanent' porters. 

There arc discussions and negotiations, and the business 
seems to be arranged; then everything comes to nothing again 
because of some new demand to w'^htch T will not agree. 
Nothing is settled; and then they come back one by one and 
I enrol them separately on exactly the same conditions as I 
had ofi'ered Ihem all together. 

Meanwhile the days that we had arranged to stay at I .eh 
have already gone, and to-morrow w« start, or rather start 
again. We begin, first, our arandcring life from village to 
village, :uid then the solitaty life amid the solemn loneliness 
of the mountains and glaciers. I'low’cver, we shall have our 
caravan to remind us all the time of the festive gaiety of the 
l.adakhis. We have had this gaiety before our cy^ here 
from morning till night, io the many-coloured bustle of people 
in front of the bungalow: also In the cntcrtHlnmenta to which 
we have been invited, though these have been curtailed by 
the oScial State mourning. 

The first invitatian was for the day after our arrival — a 
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tea-party and ‘tamasha’^, that is, native dajice* in the open, 
with both men and women. AU the notables of the capital 
were invited and a crowd of the inhabitants came as spectiitora^ 
s<^uatting on the ground all round the wide space to which 
the palace of the ancient kings formed an admirable back¬ 
cloth. The m>f>i rolled their drums and beat out rhythms in 
two, three and four ditFcrcnt tempi — always varying even though 
to a less expencnccd car they may appear to be alsvays the 
same; and the dancers, alternately men and women, carried 
out their evolutions in a long file which broke up in the open 
space, each one gyrating by himsclf» twisting his whole body, 
making abrupt movements with the arms and even with the 
hands and finger-joints, moving with small steps against the 
beat, at first very slowly, then quicker and quicker untii they 
seemed all movement. 

But this—^thanks to the State decree and ... by the grace 
of God — was the one and only tamatha^ for otherwise our 
departure would have had to be pcjstponed. But official 
mourning did not necessitate the suspension of dinner-invita¬ 
tions — 'rroin Haji Mohammed Siddik, an important ^rgoft (i.e. 
half-breed and Musulman) merchant, and from Kalzan and 
the *Kalon'- Here, however, we were in purely r.adakhi sur¬ 
roundings—^wide, low rooms with ceilings decorated with the 
same exquisite ornamental paintings which cover waits and 
cornices and door-posts in the monastery temples; large carpets 
from Lhasa or China on the floors; little lacquered tables, one 
for each guest, and upon them one of those charming tea-cups 
with a saucer and cover of finely-chiselled silver. Wc sat on 
the floor with legs crossed, in the OHenul manner, behind 
each little table. Dinner began, and lasted one hour, but only 
because I had made this stipulation; otherwise it might have 
gone on all night. To me, as before, each dinner seemed 
excellent; but my companions also could not toil to appreciate 
a certain kind of tasty vermicelli which comes at the beginning 
of every Ibrmal I^dakhi dinner, and also a sort of dumpling 
with crisp, crackling pastry, filled with a hash of meal which 
might well be envied by our own domestic cooks. Dinner 
goes on for a long time, one course after another without 
any jiause; the tca^cups are always full, though one only 
drinks pt sip of tea, also the cups of (hangt the intoxicating 
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bcer> But Ht this point, to avoid consequences which would 
imperil our own personal dignity, we nse, stretch our legs 
after thcir"unaccustoroed position, give a last look round at 
our cxt^rdmarily picturesque surroundingSy thank our host, 
and go off towards the'bungalow* The servanta and house¬ 
hold of the host accompany us to light the way on this moon¬ 
less night. And with. rhi$ evening's dinner 1 hope that my 
duties at Leh are final ty over. 

Lthi Maj %%th, 1939. 
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CROSSING THE DIGGHER-LA (171890 fiet ) 
TOWARDS THE 5 HYOK VALLEY 

My d(qr began, at Lch the other morning, at ^ 0*clock aa 
usual, owing to the msitiy things 1 had to do: as usual, my 
companions were left to sleep peacefully till Urcakfast-time. 
Actually, I think the sleep which 1 allowed them and which 
they, perhaps, desired, cannot have been very peaceful, in 
the rree*bordered space round the bungalow there was a great 
coming and going of porters, who were all ready according 
to their orders, [ was horrified when ! saw them arrive in 
a tong file: they had so many fur cloaks^ and other clothes, so 
many bags of personal belongings, so many pots and ladles, 
that it seemed to me that, with all this junk, their loads were 
already complete- The mountaineering equipment which 1 
had provided for them had still to be added: how they were 
then to cany on their shoulders the normal load of 65 pounds 
as arranged for each, Memed an almost hopeless problem. 
But from long experience and knowledge I was sure of my 
men. 

The first start of a caravan is always a long business. 
Each man looks for a load which. La appearance at any rate, 
gives hopes of being lighter than the others. Then, if a 
load is composed of sevci^ pieces, he wUl try to remove one 
surreptitiously and put it delicately on to the neighbouring 
load. One has to keep one's eyes open-—Ehcrc were two of 
u$ to do this—and at the same time be ready, to a certain 
extent, to be sympathetic—to be both severe and just, to make 
demands and to yield. One heaves a sigh of relief when, one 
behind the other, the 70 porters, bent beneath the weight of 
their loads, have left the bungalow enclosure 00 the first stage 
of the journey. Only two arc left, who have been told to sit 
and wait on the verandah for specbl orders. 

Soon afterwards they discovered what sort of special orders 
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these were to be. The oHidal mourning being ended, I w« 
at last able to collect my thousands of rupees, all in silver. 
The two boxes which constituted my treasury were still waiting 
in my room, and the two [XJor coolies had to load them on to 
their shoulders—not less than no pounds each, perhaps more. 
But 1 sent with them two spare men to relieve them every 
now and then of this really excessive weight. Then I had to 
pay o(F ail the debts 1 had made here and there during the 
previous days, to make final arrangements for the special service 
o( couriers I liave organbed between Lch and my various 
future camps, and to pay my respects to the authorities and 
say affectionate farewells to friends. Finally we started, at 
half'past eleven i 

I might have said that my day'^s work was already over, 
but, instead, the day which was just beginning for my com¬ 
panions was beginning anew for me. And 1 had good reason 
to expect that it would be fatiguing. 

Down to the Indus V'allcy we went, skirting the long 
muHi —some ot the largest in Ladakh. Mani are always more 
frerjuent along roads in the neighbourhood of villages; these, 
at the gate of the capital, certainly ought to be among the 
largest. Scarcely had wc reached the wide Indus Valley than, 
in a short time, having pone up along its granite side for only 
a fow hundretl yards, wc turned off into a small lateral valley, 
the valley of Sabu, which leads to the pass of Dlggher-la. This 
was the bcgtntiing of new country for me, and 1 opened roy 
cy'cs wider than usual. 

The things I looked at vrcrc all the time both new and 
interesting. The first fields and poplar-groves of Sabu 
appeared in exactly the same relative situation as those of 
Ixh, Piang, and Likir, that b, at the point where a lateral 
valley, tiarrow and rocky higher up. opens all at once into a 
great funnel-shaped end: here, too, on a small pinnacle near 
by, were the immense ruins of an ancient castle. But what 
seemed to me unusual was the distance to which the fields, 
though getting steadily pootrr in wDlows and poplars, extended 
up the small valley—<hat b, of course, along the bottom— 
for they extended for some miles; and the other fact, that they 
alternated with wide belts which arc not cultivated but have 
a natural covering of short, fine grass. It would no doubt 
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be possible to verify quite exceptional condirians of humidity 
in the soil, which might jJso be proved by certain trees—old 
and gnarled, but 1 do not know of what kind, since the}' were 
leafless and I only saw them from a distance — which are 
scattered at rare intervals in the cultivated area. Ir must by 
no means be imagined that they even term little grovesi [ 
think 1 only saw five specimens; but live trees in a country 
that has none at all are an obvious rarity. Sabu also cxcmpliifles 
man's fight against nature, a light all the more desperate here, 
where nature appears to provide certain favourable conditions 
in rhe humidity of the valley-bottom. But some impetuous 
torrents from the sides have caused vast falls of rock and swept 
away in a moment what has cost men long decades of patient 
toil; fields are overwhclmedi houses destroyed. How many 
ruins there are, how nniny houses raxed to the ground, in the 
long oasis of 5abul 

Eventually one comes out of the oasis and continues to 
mount up the valley. The path now becomes more monoton¬ 
ous: we were between two gigantic banks of moraine which 
wound tortuously according to the windings of tJic volley: 
there was no view in any direction and the solitude was com¬ 
plete — nothing but formless shingle mixed with 6ne clayey 
earth upon which our poor horses found it more and more 
diihcult to get along. Curiously enough, one had almost a 
feeling of fatigue too, It was already almost dark, partly 
because the sky had now become entirely covered with storm- 
clouds, when we arrived at the point where the two banks of 
moraine seemed to flatten out and disappear: this was the 
locality called Larsa Sabu, which is a usual camping-place. 
Two men who have carried up fuel for us; a few yak, shaggy 
buflaloes from the high altitudes, which I had brought up, 
as they might be uiseful to u$ next day; a small pile of baggage, 
left Irehind by the first caravan so that they might be lighter 
in crossing the pass; a leaden sky; biting air; snow all round; 
and our breathing rendered short and irregular. l,arsa Sabu 
is 14,400 feet up. The porters did not arrive, exhausted, 
till ten: and last of all, my treasury boxes, when I was already 
fbtring that they must have stopped half-way. 

It was a sleepless night for almost c^’cryonc, sleepless and 
short, for at 4 o'clock yesterday morning we were already up. 
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The tcmpor^ population of l..arsa Sabu had been inctieased 
meanwhile by a few men who Itad tome up irum the village, 
in the hopes that 1 would enrol them as porters, A few, in 
fact, were enrolled, and at once served to relieve my caravan 
on a march that vitts known to be exhausting. It was owing 
to this lightening of the loads that we scarred late; only when 
al) the porters wa;re on the path up the bottom of the valley 
eras I myself able to leave. It was 7 o'clock ; one coolie, his 
load an his shoutden, sHl) delayed, and I approached him to 
hurry him up. He was one of the new ones engaged char 
morning, a big, tall, strong youi^ man, and an older mao was 
holding bis band tightly and speaking to him rather exdtcdJy. 
Scarcely had I approa^ed when the man turned to me and 
began to speak to me instead, still excitedly, 'fhen, realising 
that I did not understand, he simplified his speech into n few 
words, and touching my legs lightly kept on repeating, evi* 
dently much moved: "am baba, huzur; am baba, huzur," "I 
am his father, my lord,’' It was perhap the first time that 
he had been separated from this big son of hts, and be had 
come so far with him to see him o^ upon an unknown enur- 
prise about w'hich, probably, the whole of Ladakh is wondering. 
He wished to recommend him to the “lord" who was in com^ 
mand of the enterprise and controlled the destiny of the men 
concerned in it. Yes, my worthy of Sabu, 1 know 

you have feelings just Like ouib; go back contented to your 
village and your fields; in my evening visits to my people I 
shall always look out for this big boy of yours. He seemed 
to understand; he touched my legs again lightly, struck his 
forehead several times and shook his son's hand without saying 
another word; then the young man started on his way, and 
the old man remained all alone at Larsa Sabu, watching him 
as he went. 

The >^ 0 ;, which the evening before had waited for us 
scattered over the slopes of the moraines, were collected next 
morning In a group near the dismantled camp, with our saddles 
on: 1 had had them brought up so far in order to spare us 
some of our fadguc. Hut the result was not what we hoped 
for: they sank into the snow, owing to ihcir heavy weight, 
right up to their bellies, and remained there firmly stuck. 
We had to dismount quickly, before they began the violent, 
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awkward niovcmenis necessary to free lb cm fi^m their un¬ 
comfortable position, Af^r this short experiment we preferred 
to walk. 

Progress at first was easy, almost pleasant, up the slightly 
inclined valley-bottom, and the rising sun seemed to carc^ us 
with the warmth of its lavs, the force of which was weakened 
by thinly diffused cloud. But all at once, without transition, 
conduions changed completely. The valley sdll followed its 
widely curving course, with the same gentle slope at the bottom, 
but the pass, the Digghcr-la, is not at its head; it is a gap— 
and only a very slight gap—in the thin ridge at the top of 
one side of the valley. The side is extremely steep and con¬ 
sists of long, very slippery slopes of snow with nothing but a 
few small, {tcrfectly straight furrows in it, the marks of nocks 
which have tumbled down from above; here and there is a 
belt where the rock just shows through. Wc climbed up over 
the snow by' cutting across and twisting backwards and forwards, 
but when on the rock tried to cltmb straight up in order to 
save time and distance. But the dTort became rapidly more 
severe; one's breath became short and gasping, one's step 
slower and more bboured, and w'e had to stop every little 
while. Poor Hashmatullah, accustomed to the sun-scorched 
plains at his native Punjab, pressed forward with indomitable 
energy, in spite of his age of nearly seventy. Every now and 
then f felt it necessary to have a look at the porters, and vras 
compelled to admire them. They came straight up, whether 
over rocks or snow, without a groan or a sign of impatitincc 
or weariness; they stopped fre<|uently and in moments of very 
great stress uttered, as tlver always do, a peculiar whistling 
sound; but whenever the windings of the path brought me 
near them, they were always ready with a smile fiill of their 
usual frank, open gaiety. They arc rsilly admirable in everj' 
kind of circumstance, my Ladakhisl 

Meanwhile the mist had become cloud and the sky was 
overcast. A fresh wind had arisen and sleet began to fall. 
Evidently the Diggher-la was in a difficult mood. 

Wc took a deep breath when, towards t o'clock, we arrived 
at the top, at the alight gap in the ridge of mountaineer 7,900 
feet high. The prsycr-banncrs of a dapped violently 
on a rock near by. Wc took a short rest, out of the wind, 
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which lashed Ui vtoJendy <jti ihc toi> of the pass. The potters 
appeared with their loads^ one br one, put them down, and 
then produced,* from the ctiormous, endless pocket formed by 
the overlapping of one fold over another of their huge doslcs^ 
banners which they attached to the murmuring a humble 
praj-er. This is the practice of their iatth, when a difficult 
trial has been overcome. 

The descent was like an easy walk on our own native 
mountains, r&ther steep but on good snow right to the Imttom 
of the valley, and very gradual thenceforward. And just be¬ 
cause it was so gradual, one felt it would never end. I'hen 
the snow became soft, progress more tirirtg*, in certain expanses 
one sank in right up lo the thigh and one's feet were soaked 
in the icy water which covered the ground below. At last, 
at 6 in the evening, we w^cre at the lower snow-tine, at Larsa 
Digghcr—15,100 feet. The caravan, fortunately, arrived 
shortly afterw'ards; tents were soon put up and we had a 
wcll-dcservcd rest. We had been 11 hours on the march, 
with only hrief halts to take breath but not enough really to 
refresh us; and this on top of a sleepless night, and including 
a pass of almost 1^,050 feet. Poor Hashmatullah was 
exhausted, but the potters were smiling, as always. 

hlarly this morning the necessary saddle-horses came up 
to the camp. We had an easy day. In four hours wc got 
down to Digghcr^i3,780 feet. It is a wretched, treeless 
village, but green fields and the suu, which now again appeared 
through the clouds, were a relief. 

We put up at a miserable little house belonging to the 
State, and all the porters were in the courtyuril in front of 
our doors- It was a great event for the scanty population of 
the villsgCi and the roof of the little itriti where wc are staying 
is lined all the time with a chick row of heads which remain 
there hoiin and hours, staring. There are sorne Balds -mong 
them: they have come from the Khapalu region, some hundreds 
of miles away, taking a few li-pound loads of rancid butter to 
i.eh. No pass nearer than the Diggher-b is open to them 
at present, on account of the snow. What a hard life they 
lead, these peoples of the high valleys of the ICarakoraml 
The coolies of my caravan may consider themselves happy, 
in comparison with die life they usually lead. All the after- 
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noon th<y have been in the courtyard, squatting aipitist the 
wall and worIcing; tome were sewing new clothes, some mend¬ 
ing old ontis, some putting pieces of leather on to their very 
practical *babu', or shocs^ 1 went to the door to look at 
them I ihey immediately got upas though impelled by a spring, 
saluted and, of course, smiled* Now they are sleeping thdr 
soundest: they arc lying in four long, close rows, occupying 
the whole spate of the yard, wrapped tn their ample cloak^^d 
nothing is to he seen but their shaved heads and long pigtails. 

To-day 1 took the measurcnients of 15 l^adakhis, to com¬ 
plete the number I had decided upon; and this is one of my 
days of complete rest I 

Digghgr, May 31//, 1930. 

Diggher is a poverty-stricken village, every year for a 
long time under snow, devastated by the transient torrents of 
spring and by falls of rock and shingle which destroy houses 
and invade hclds. yet, when we arrived, we felt something 
of the joy otic feels at reaching one of (he flourishing oases 
of Ladakh proper. There were fAcrtew, mairif faro with flying 
banners, long pennons and banners also on the ctwners of the 
houscs”and the usual festive dcmonstratiotis. Yesterday 
morning, as we left the little jerui where we had stayed, in 
order to go on down the valley, t noticed, on an enoritious 
block of granite—which I had already seen on account of the 
fiery hto on the short ridge at its top—a large, complete figure 
of Chamba in Iwis-reHcf, It was done in a rather rough and 
primitive fashion, and must he comparatively ancient. 

The long, cihausting climb over the Digghcr-la seems, in 
a way, to have been for nothing. Though we went up so high, 
for two days now we have done nothing but go down; though 
we ficnetrated right into the high mountains where winter 
reigns, we are now again in sunshine which warms us even 
with its reflecdon off the bare rocks. We go down, down, 
all the timc>—on horseback, of course—down the Diggher 
Valley, the sides of which are rugged, the bottom smooth. 
Other similar valleys run into it from the right—those which 
lead into the Tankse basin, at the catremc end of l.a dakh^ 
near the lake of Pangong, which looks Hke a rope of blue, 
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50 long and narrow and tortuous ht ii in the midst of the 
yellowish desobtion of the first of the Tibetan pbieauiG 

But all at once» at a turn in the valley-bottom, there was 
an unexpected change of scenery. Looking down from Larsa 
Digghcr, I had seen that the horiton ended in a massive chain 
of mountains with snowy peaks, At its foot there seemed to 
be a valltry of moderate depth, and my companions had 
imagined! this to he a continuation of the Digghcr Valley. I 
had interpreted it differently; and 1 was right. 

\Vc had scarcely come to the turn when there suddenly 
appeared, at the foot of this massive range and also at our 
own fwt, 3 valley like a vast trough. The Indus basin in 
Ladakh is imposing, but too wide at the bottom and too gently 
sloping at the sides. Here the width of the bottain, though 
great, b less, but the sides are precipitous. It is not a basin 
but a channel, an immease ditch—the Shyok \^alley- 

1 already knew almost the whole of It, from its sources in 
the front of the Rimo Glacier, near the Karakoram Pass, to 
the point where it joins the Indus below Kiris, near Skardu 
in the heart of Balttstan. There was only one short tract of 
it which 1 did not know—the one which suddenly opened at 
our feet. Thus my knowledge became complete. One could 
see the great valley continuing to the left ^t was impt^ible, 
owing to u spur of mountain, to sec it in the opposite direction), 
and down there at the bottom was a little spot of green at the 
base of the precipice of rock; thb was Sett, our objecrivc tor 
that day. At the bottom, grey with shingle, one could aee 
n winding ribbon between the two banka, which at moments 
became so thin that it almost disappeared, and at moments 
widened, as though ravelled out into a broad band. 

This was the river, tlic Shyok, the great iiibutary of the 
Indus, so intractable and violent at times that its floods have 
been known to sweep right down the valley like a great dis¬ 
astrous wave and then pour themselves into the greater river, 
carrying with them wreckage and corpses even as fat as tiie 
point where the river comes out into the plains of India. But 
to us it looked almost docile and humble, seeu from above 
and from far off, and it did not seem {xtssible that it could 
pul such difheuities in our way as had been predicted to us. 

We descended quickly to the Shyok—that is, to its great 
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bed oi ahingle, where a tiew trial began for our unfortunate 
horses. 

It is by^ no means agreeable to ride along a river-bed — 
but now wc had said farrwclt for a long time to the paths, 
which at momejits had made us shudder but which now, on 
the contrary, seemed to us almost like big main roads. 

Wc came down to the rtver, to the first ford over the Shyok. 
The water came up to ihe horses’ bellies, but, on the whole, 
there was nothing to make one apprehensive—contrary to 
what wc had been told at Leh. As the Shyok here describes 
several loops, going Rltemately to b^t against the rocks of the 
two opposite sides, so we had the variety of two more fords 
in succession alternating with the difficult surface of the loose 
shingle of the river-bed. It was amusing to see the porters 
crossing the fords. Wc were accustomed to seeing them in 
the immense long, fiow'ing cloaks down to their feet, which, 
give them a certain external dignity. To pass throttgh the 
fbrda they took off their shoes—those comforfuble native shoes 
the high gaiters ot white felt which they wear round their 
legs tied with broad black ribbons, and their wide trousers; 
then the long cloaks were turned right up and one had a 
strange unaccustomed view of two iitde legs — thin little legs 
they looked from some distance away, however sturdy thev 
really w'cre—moving by themselves and carrying an enormous 
bundle — imagine, the load itself, the whole persona! etjuip- 
menc in addition, and then, on top, the long gown turned up 
—sn enormous bundle in which it W'as almost impossible to 
distinguish a head or anything at all huniiui. I hey entered 
the Water to cross and the two little legs gradually disappeared 
in it, and then gradually reappeared, until, arrived at the 
opjXMitc bank, the cloaks were let down again and the porters 
teassumed the full dignity of l^dakbis. 

Alter the three fords we had lunch, near a tiny village of 
only two miserable houses. Even the oasis looks miserable^ 
a few small fields and a great many dense and thorny thickets. 
The two bndowners of the place paid us their respects, but 
only with smiles; there wem no drums, no trumpets, no lamas, 
no offers of chang or of flowers. Indeed Rongdu has nothing 
to offer. 

Wc went on again, continuing along the bed of the Shyok, 
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sinking in its fine stnd or stumbling over the loose shingle. 
The steep rocky sides do not allow of any passage which might 
render progress at least more varied. The channel of the 
valley was impressive all the time^ even tf rather less so than 
it appeared as seen from above, when we suddenly came upon 
it. It has high sides oF granite, to W’hich cling strCiiks of 
slightly yellowish day, deposited during a period long ago 
when this was a lake; the ancient lake must have been beaudfut 
—long and narrow and twisting like a rope, and shut in by 
high mountam-walls. It became empt^* and was succeeded 
by the river’—calm, almost modest, as we found it, or impetuous 
and violent as it becomes at times, to remind man of its latent 
power. We saw the traces of these sudden furies; at alxiut 
65 feet above the river-bed the right bank has a sort of 
fringe, almost contimious and very clearly defined at the top, 
of green boughs and dry, derelict timber. This marks the 
level reached by a flood last year, a fiood which came down 
suddenly and violenily, scattering terrible ruin in its path, 
E.vcn the European newspapers spoke of it, and I too shall 
speak of it again when my long journey brings me near the 
glaciers of the upper Shyok, which have often been the cause 
of the river's sudden and disastrous hoods. The one thing 
which remtiins a problem tor me Is from what part of its upper 
course the Shyok carried away all thin mawi of wood which 
it de[K)i!rited and left high and dry here in the valley half-way 
down Its length. I have been right up the upper valley and 
I remember how—with the exception of a few poor clumps 
of sickly bushes—it was a problem to find a little fuel; we had 
to hunt for the Uttlc woody stalks of the ‘burtse’, and were 
even pleased if a caravan of yak, or a few wild yak, had passed 
that wsT before us. 

We arrived in the middle of the afternoon at Seti, where 
a lovely meadow sprinkled with shady willowntrces oflered an 
ideal spot for our camp. The inhabitants crowded round to 
look at this great novelty—iiowcver, it was naturally not a 
very large crowd. 

It is a curiowi fact that this oasis has quite ditTerent char- 
acteriatics from any other in Ladakh. It is situated, as is 
often the case, on the Cotic^haped deposit at the opening of 
a lateral valley, and is all green when seen from a distance, 
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so as to give an Imj^ression of unusuaJ ferdlicy. But when 
one goes through it, one sees that the fields are acruall^ very 
limited in extent: the rest is taken up with si'anty dumps of 
natural bushes interspersed at frequent intervals with m^gre 
pasturage in which grow occasional tufts of a strange grass 
with very long, dried-up stenitv—^thc typical vegetation of a 
region with an arid climate. 'Hic paths and the various pro¬ 
perties, Including not only fields, hut thickets and pasturage, 
are not, as in the rest of l^dakh. surrounded by high wails 
made of stones piled up by some apparently mimculnus balanc- 
ing-feat, but by high hedges of dry thom, of a slightly purplish 
colour, which, together with the natural green thickets, give 
the oasis a quite new and individual character. 

The houses, too, arc a little different. The best houses— 
that is, those of the richest inhahitants—have the usual char¬ 
acteristics of Tibetan architecturet but the others have an 
appearance of wretchedness and are often (vehich is unusuai) 
reduced to one Boor only or have on their wide flat roofs a 
kind of hut made of troughs or trellis, which evidently con¬ 
stitutes the summer quarters. This also is an indication, if 
1 am not mistaken, of the dri*, hot climate of the valley. Be¬ 
sides, there are apricot-trees here which bear fruit, whereas 
at Leh, fanber south, they arc rare and do not produce 
fruit. 

We ourselves did not notice the drv'ncss of the vallev, 
partly because the season was not far enough advanced, but 
chiefly because of all the green which made a carpet for our 
camp, and, with the rich foliage of the willows, a wall and 
ceiling too. The caravan, divided into three separate groups, 
was also encamped in the willow'-grovc-^rcampcd, that is, 
in a manner of speaking. Directly they arrive at the end of 
the day’s journey some of the men hasten, with rcallv amazing 
activity, to put up our tents, while others arc at once ready to 
light theip own fires and to boil water in the enormous copper 
|>ots which they trail along from one stage to another. Soon 
alter they all aascmblq in a circle round the crackling blaze, 
and the longest work of their day begins—the meal. There 
b an exact divbion of lalrour, by turns, in each group. One 
measures out tea and flour, butter and salt; one boils the 
water and p re pres the tea; one knead:S the cfmpatiis^ and one 
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bakes them on the broad baking-pans; and, finally, there is 
one to distribute to hia comrades what the others have been 
gradually preparing. The banquet begins, and goes on for 
a long time, with one cup of tea aAer another, alternating 
e^'ery now and then with a handful of saiti which, when moUt- 
ened, forms a cake which makes one choke only to took at it; 
the banquet finishes with the classic thufmiu the bread of the 
country. Then the necesary digestion begins, still round the 
fire which continues to flame for a long time—so long as the 
fuel does not give out, whidi it does not here in the district 
of Nubra. 

Yesterday evening, after dark, 1 went round the camp, 
according to my old hnfait, to see my men and let them see 
me. It is a satisfaction which I like to give myself, and k 
also a little piece of psychological subtlety based upon my 
knowledge of the L.adakhis. For me it is a pleasure to look 
at them; but 1 know also that they are pleased that the "bara 
sahib**—the great lord—which is me—should go and greet 
them after the fatigues of the day's march. This little atten¬ 
tion, trifle though it is, h enough to make them do much more 
than necessary the next day, if 1 should ask them. !n each 
group there was one who pulled a primitive flute from the 
wide scarf that is tied round the waist and keeps the cloak 
together, and played some cheerful little tunes which were not 
unpleasant even though the sounds were sharp and shrill. I 
gave them to understand that I liked it, and that it was real 
"tamasha" music. Then one rose from the circle, then an¬ 
other and another, and they began to dance with little steps 
and leap9 round the great flaming fire while the others, sitting 
round, accompanied them with a regular clapping of the hands. 
At that hour, in the darkness of the night, with the fire lighting 
up all those faces till they looked like bronze and reddening 
the branches of the trees near by—it was a sight very well 
worth seeing. 

Siivttiry Jtiite Zitrf, 19 JO, 
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Cejafter XI 

Ln» THE NUBIEA VAI.LEY 

This morning wc went on down the Shwlt Valley, pas^^lng 
utl the dme through the same inJesc^lt.^ 3 biy grand scenery, 
The majestic channel of the valley, enclosed betweea high walls 
of granite, seems to become more and more vast as it untbkls 
its wide and tortuous length. Small terraces, here and there, 
continue to mark the ancient level at which the rivd- ran, and 
great slabs orclay> remaining as though stuck to the steep slopes 
of rock, are a witness of the time when this valley framed the 
blue mirror of a take. We went rapidly on, across the sand and 
shingle spread all over the bottom. I'he sky was overcast; 
squalls of dust~laden wind darkened the air and raised small 
whirlwinds here and there, which, after circHttg at one spot, 
moved quickly over the Hat ground and sometimes even mounted 
the sides. Signs were still visible of the disastrous flood-wave 
which last year came right down the valley. There is another 
sign—a negative one: there is no trace left of the bridge across 
the Shyok, which was built years a£0 to encourage caravan- 
trade ftom Yarkand. No trace whatever; and the rock on 
which it was supported looks as though denuded and picked 
dry of the alluvial deposit which used to cover it. 

It was a pity that the dust in the air completely blurred the 
horizon. W'e could not see, but we hod a feeling that the 
valley was widenjng out steadily; the opposite side seemed to 
recede in the yellowish gloom which made everything equal 
and confused. This was the mouth of the Nubra Valley, one 
of the longest that comes down from the Karakoram* and when 
it joins the Shyok Valley an immense stretch of alluvion spreads 
out among the mountains. 

There is a village here, Tmt —a few ficltk, a lot of thickets, 
poof houses and dightly purplish hedges of dry thorn* as at 
SetL Wc went quickly through It. Bevond* making a wide 
circle round a rocky spur covered by an ancient mofuinc* wc 
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entered the Xubra Valley. I am jjetting nearer and nearer my 
goal. 

In Ladakh I had always heart! of the Nubra Valley as one 
of the most RotirishinET of the whole region, but thougfar, when 
wr entered it to-day^ that this was an undeserved reputation. 
The air was murky, owing to the great dust raised by the wind. 
We could sec, with some difficulty, a bare Hank ol rock on one 
side, and on the other nothing but a wide stretch of sand which 
soon became lost in the gloom. In the sand, so white that 
when the sun beats upon it it must be blinding, could be seen 
here and there the gentle, delicate curves of the tops of dunes. 
There w'as nothing in the way of plants occept thorny bushes, 
with leaves reduced to the minimum. It was in every respect 
—air, earth and vegetation—a real desert, except that with the 
grey sky, the lack of sun, and the wind ’which every now and 
then rose to a violent squall, one had an impression of cold, 
which is not a usual characteristic of a desert at noon. 

Soon there arose rather indistinctly from the sand a long 
thin streak of green; one or two higher trees emerged from it, 
swaying under the force of the "wind. It was a village—► 
Lukjum, and a few mam proved that it must be near. We 
urged on the tired, laboured steps of our poor horses over the 
sand towards a house which had a fairly inviting appearance. 
I daresay its lawful owner was rather surprised when I dis¬ 
mounted at the door, and went straight In as if it was my own 
house; a [^>eri 1 ous little staircase led to a little room of which I 
at once took possession. I was just in lime. Wc had scarcely 
entered when a huirieanc of extreme violence burst forth. The 
two little windows of the room in which we had taken shelter 
had, as usual here, paper instead of glass. In one of them the 
paper was partly torn, and tiiis little opening, which at any 
other moment would have seemed quite insignificant, wa.s 
enough to let in dust and sand in extraordinary quantities, 
so that in a moment wc were as white as millers. Our 
greeting from the Nubra Valley was hardly worthy of Ladakhi 
hospitality! 

Then the storm died down, the liortzon het'ame clear, and 
the sun sent forth a little warmth again. Wc were reconciled 
to the Nubra Valley, even though we still sank into its sand and 
stumbled over it* shingle. But after a march of an hour, or a 
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little more, wc arrived here at Snmtir, when the recoitciibitton 
was completed. 

Certain chatacteriatks, clcarlj-, aw tjrpical of the whole of 
the Nubra region: here, too, where the fielda are extensive and 
partly planted with fruit-troes, the outlying parts of the great 
cone-shaped deposit on which the cwisis stands consist of thickets 
w'tth clearings cif fields, and the usual purplish thorn-hushes 
form hedges to the lanes and paths which wind about threrugh 
the cultivated area in every direedan, like the arteries and veins 
of an organism. 

The caravan was naturally late, considering the hitrHcane 
which must have struck it full, before Tirir, but w'hcn it arrived 
we did not worry as to where we should pitch our camp or 
billet ourselves, but passed right through the o^$, going right 
up the cone to the point where it originates at the i^pcning of a 
lateral valley. Just beyond a straim there is a grove of trees 
—-willows, poplars and apricots—tvhich contrasts with tlie bare- 
ness of the tieighbouring rock. This large patch of thick green 
was already comforting, but as we approached it we suddenly 
heard, coming from the grove of trees, like a triumphal march, 
the music of a complete Jama, orchestra. It i» there, in &ct, 
that the gomptt of Samur, for which we were making, is hidden. 
It is indeed actually invisible among the trees until one has 
passed through the gate leading into thr enclosure which cori' 
rains the lovely green patch of trees; then only one sees the 
whiteness of the house through the tree-trunks. One goes on, 
and all at once the buildings of the gimpu appear—verandahs, 
terraces, rjisal adorning the facade which is built along an open 
space, where high pennons gaily Kutter their prayers. 

7 'he f^empu of Somur looks tjuite new, in such pcrt'cct order 
are its rooms and temples. It is a dependent of Rigfzon, and 
this ifl perhaps a sufficient explanation, since wc know the vi^tl^es 
of the 'pure' lamas of Rig:ton. U is rich tu mural paintings, 
in statues of Tsongkapa the reformer, in great (ho/nen of stiver 
with frie^ of gold and turquoises; all is like new and brilliant 
in colour—even too much so for one who likes* in Tibetan 
painting, the indehnable hall-tones of age, and prefers them to 
these colours which are at times too vivid and crude. 

We were given tea in one of the temples, W'ith deiicioua 
cakes—native cakes, of coursc—and an abundance of red 
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raisins and apricot-kenidf. Then we went down again 
through the oasis* through a maze of paths bordered with 
thorn-bushes, under the guidance of the chief Isntii* who con¬ 
ducted us to this hne house belonging to the monasieiy, where 
wc arc lodged. It » a large house* hut inhabited by only one 
monk, who oversees and directs the work In the fields belonging 
to the gsmptt. We relegated him to his kitchen—a fine, big 
kitchen, too, where I at once entered into negotiations for an 
ancient teapot in which copper, brass and silver arc admirably 
combined. But the lanw c-mnot be accustomed to l»dng rele¬ 
gated thus; mdeed be is no kitjAok, but a mere monktei of 
second, or perhaps even third, rank, lie conies constantly out 
of his kitchen and all at once I see him in my room, which he 
has silently entered, standing motionless and looking at me as 
I write. Discovered, he smiles at me all over his taoe, says 
“ju" nlcdy, and disappears, gliding away as silently as he 
entered. 1 don't know* how he does it; because, whenever I 
myself go in or out, the little door, made of branches placed 
vertically and badly put together, creaks in the most abominable 
way. 

yuse ydy [ 930 . 


The person who was most delighted to get to Sanjur uras 
Tashii he actually belongs to Kyagar, a little village almost 
beside the In the morning, at Sed, he got hold of a 

horse, so as to return to his native village, nut as a poor coolie, 
but as a gneat lord. The welcome given him by his fethTW> 
villagers, who crowded round his nag, must have seemed to him 
tnumpbal, 1 do not know if all the words of welcome were 
intended to express joy at his return, or wonder as well—admir¬ 
ing wonder, of course, at his exalted position, exalted not only 
because he was on horseback—and ako at bis really extra¬ 
ordinary 'get-up'. 

When Tashi presented himself to me at Srinagar, humble 
and suppliant, he was still the complete Ladakhi, In a great 
purplish cloak, cap, and pigtail also. When interviewed, he 
said he did not wish to be a porter, and I engaged him, not as 
a servant, which he was not, but for general use. He was to 
follow us on the march with the lunch and, in camp, to do all 
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sorts of things as roquireiJ, I did not ihembre fit him out as 
^ sorvanr. But he at once sttended to his own equipment^ with 
the Httlc money he had drawn in advance, and went on adding; 
to it afterwards, at Kargii, at Leh, even here at Panamik, asking 
for further advances and, I believe, spending everything. 
Then at 1 gave him, as t did the others, some knitted 
garments and a comical fur-Iincd doublet [ found in the bazaar, 
which is so tight that the fur sticks out in all dilutions. With 
this varied wardrobe—lor the Ladakhi cloak and cap had at 
once been discarded at Srinagar—Tashi has the idea that he 
is a great dandy and that he will create on effect with his fcDow- 
villagers. He usimlly wears a great woollen mountaineering* 
cap even when the sun is beating down hotly, as it can here; 
a thick white jersey which sticks out in aU directions from under 
the Airdined doublet; a pair of lilac trousers from goodness 
knows where; woollen stockings up to the knee; then a great 
variety of footwear—he has now acquired a pair of large 
Yarkandi shoes, violet in colour, in w'hich he slops about like 
a pigmy in the shoes of a giant. But he is obviously very 
proud of himself, and goodness knows what story he h^ told 
his feltow*villageni here at Kyagar, who saw him come back 
like this on horseback, in the suite of a 'barn itaJiib*. whereas 
they had seen him start out perhaps ragged, certainly poor, on 
foot, with his bundle on his shoulders, to seek fortune in distant 
lands 1 Tashi now holds no specified position, but he watches 
and learns. Another rime he will get engaged as a servant and 
will wear, like aJ! the servants here, a long buttoneJ-up jadtet. 
But he will be less picturesque^ and his compatriots will give 
him a less muinpbal welcome. People often acquire fame In 
this world by ratrtaining more or less unspecified, neither fish, 
fiesh nor fr>\vl—.like Tashi Serin, 

Wc left Saumur the other morning under a radiant «ky. 
There were the usual sonorous greetings from the mm, and we 
went off by the tortuous, thorn^hcdgtrd paths of the oasis, till 
we oime our beyond the fields. There is only a short gap, 
however, before one cranes to other fields, those of Tegur, the 
largest village In the Nubm Valley, as is testified by the relative 
wealth which appears in the architecture of its houses, wide, 
tall, embellished with terraces and rahiaL Then one passes 
Tegur and cornea to the really flat part of the valley—for the 
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villages and cultivated arcus are almtm always on the slope of 
the fans at the openings of btcral valleys^ that ib, where it is 
easiest to gel water for the irrigation which the fieldi require. 

The Nuhra Valley retains the grand characteristics which 
we had noticed all the way up from its junction with the Shyok 
Valley, steep, rugged sides entirely of granite, to which .itxj 
attached fragments of ancient moraine otten carved out by 
erosion into strange and wondcii'ul pillars; the bottom is some 
mites wide, smooth and level. Here, however, there is no 
longer the blinding stretch of sand; on the cantrary, the 
bottom is a brow'nish stretch of vegetation. Jn no other valley 
of the whole region (and I can say that 1 have been through 
them all) have I ever seen anything like it: there is usually 
nothing but the shingle left by the rivers when in fitiod. Here, 
in contrast with the sand of the lower valley, there is an abunth' 
ance of quite unusual and therefore unexpected vegetation. 
When one comes close to ir one secs if is entitely thorn-bushes; 
the leaves are tiny, incredibly reduced in size, and there are 
innumerable long thorns, but the plants arc tall, like trees, and 
very thick and intertwined, and the hryony-planta which cling 
to them make the entanglement even more impenetrable: I 
imagine that the landscape of Western Australia, with its great 
thorn-jungles, is like this. Among these thickets the path is 
marked by sandy clearings, connected as it were by avenues 
which, as in the oases, arc bordered by purplish hedges of dry 
thorn. Ctvilizaifon passes this way, so to speak, in the trade- 
caravans which go backwards and forwards between India and 
Chinese TurkUtan. Behind the hedges is forbidden ground 
for man; it js the kingdom of a certain feline creature, :i large 
wild cat, which prevs upon the hares which abound there. 

Corning out of the thickets of the v.illey-bottom one arrives 
at another vitlage and consequently passes another cone^hsped 
formation: it is Tirisha. A small temple opened its doors to 
us and gave us shelter while we had lunch. 1 hen we went on, 
along the vallcy^hottom as before. However, wc were not near 
enough to the middle of the valley to get back to the great band 
of thicketft down the centre: we kept nearer the side, from which 
a few huge rocks jut out and break the uniformity of the Hat 
ground. In the shelter of one of these a white expanse showed 
where the inhabitants would easily be able to collect soda when 
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the pools which form there at the end of winter have cvapomed, 

A little farther on, a yellowish stain in the cocks of the lower 
part of the niountain-side and A penetrating sioell of sidphtir 
indicate the presence of a hot spring, on the same aJigmment an 
those other springs, also extremely hot, in the valleys ol Kufidos, 
Braldah and B^a, in the Baltistan Karakonun. A little 
further oil again, and we were in the oiltivnlcd fields of 
Ponamik. 

Panamik, though one would not imagine it, is an important 
stage. It represents the first green oasis and the first village lor 
Caravans coming from Chinese Xurkistan. 1 hey have jour- 
neved through inbospiwbic valleys and mountains during weeks 
of slow and exhausting progresshave crossed rugged passes 
through the spurs of the Kunlun at the beginning of their 
journey i then, having arrived at the Suget Da wan, have traversed 
the desolate xone of the Tibetan plateaux, lashed by the violence 
of the wind; have also crossed the Karakoram Da wan, leaving on 
the road horses, yak, donkeys and camels unable to endure the 
high altitude and the fatigue of their burdens any longer: but 
other animals were forthcoming, purposely brought unladen to 
take the place of such as might die. They have come down 
firom the plateaux into the deep channel of the Shyok Valley 
and have forded the swirling river; then climbed again to the 
pass of SascT and descended from rherc crossing the front edges 
of glaciers. And when at bat they liave reached the bottom 
the descent and come out into the Nubra A'allcy, there i$ 
Panamik, the first oasis of green, the first village—rest, almost 
psinulise- 

It did not sttm exactly a paradise to us, who Were gtiing 
up the valley. ITic farther one goes into the mountaiiis^ 
cow^tda the glaciers, the poorer the cultivated areas bccoi7te> 
3fid^ thcrdbix, the more wretched the inhabitants, Panamik 
proves thi^ in its fields, its houses, and it* viPagcrs, who are 
mdiflVient iu physique, badly clothed, and aSso indifferent in 
character. Only four asked to be tideen on^ and only ten in the 
rest of the Nubra Valley. I was quite right to go and Ipcik for 
my former men from Timosgam and their triendsj who are 
ph)'sically strong,, well dothed^ courageous, eager for the new 
and the unknown, hardened to fatigue. 

Panamik, in spite of all this, is quite an important 
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plsce, Atid owing to its Importajicc hss a lOvi where passing 
dravans can hair, and a public granary where they can pnuvi^ 
sion themselves. We ourselves found accommoditioti—but 
without many comforts—in a little house w'hich k State property, 
W'^hat tremendous days these two at Fanamik have been I 
All my baggage, csicept the cases of provisions which have gone 
the longer way round by the C hang-la, has arrived. All rhe 
provisions which are already prepared for the caravan are also 
here. Every single mil) in the whole of the Nubra region, 
requisitioned for this purpose since six days ago, is working for 
me from morning riJ] night. iVnyone who wants or needs 
flour, both now and for some little time longer, must do without. 
All the that is, the heads of villages, are at my ser¬ 

vice, and arc all collected here at Panamik to receive new orders 
from me: the most distant have come tour days' journey on 
purpose. In evTty house, [Jossibly, some woman is roasting 
barley for me. My requisitioning extends even to chickens 
and eggs; I already have the beginnings ofa poultry-yard, with 
no fowls, and have laid down about a hundred dozen eggs to 
start with. The rest will come later. And in any case order¬ 
ing is quickly done when one knows that the orders are carried 
out with military precision. What is more of an effort is 
making, then repeating, and then perfecting all the calculations 
for the rationing of the men, then expanding them in cose of 
eventual complications, and foreseeing everything, even things 
which should not happen. If my companions had even a 
remote idea of what all this costs in labour and fatigue, they 
would have a greater appreciation of our meals, which, though 
not exactly Lucullus’ feasts, are by no means so bad. h'or 
breakfast we have eggs, butter, jam, tea, and, in the villages, 
milk. For lunch, which we almost always cany with us, 
excellent Aars d‘akvr»f chicken, or occasiouiilly mutton, with 
vegetables, cheese, preserved fruit, with the addition, almost 
always, of biscuits and Jam or chocolate. For tea wc have 
butter and jam and btscuitn» and when w e are nut on the march, 
we have also the luxury of scones or a good cake. For dinner, 
good hot soup, chicken, or somedmes mutton, with vegetables 
and potatoes or rice, and a sweet or preserved fruit. And 
new bread every day. What could wc want mure? And 
this rJgtmf will have to continue even in uninhabited zones, 
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even on the gheiere. All the men must huve thdr full dail}' 
ration of inttit tea, hotter^ salt and tabecco. And so rhe 
calculfttioris-—rO'inijtcle, far the 0th time, in the evening or 
early in the morning—have had to be put into acmfll practice, 
and tlashmatullah and I liavc been occupied these two whole 
da}3 in checking weights and quantities in the courtyard of the 
serai, under a sun which seemed nearly to melt one’s brain as one 
stood still for hours and hours beside the weighing-machine^ 

Wc have bad a sick man in the caravan here at Panamik, 
The other evening, when we arrived, Rasul com|iliimed to me 
of a bad headache: it got better and passed olF, but 1 noticed 
that whenever he could he threw himself on the ground and 
dozed. 'I'his was not natural, in him. Vesterda}' morning, 
when 1 got up, 1 went to see him; he had a tem|>crature of 
103. I put him into a little room in the terai^ buried under a 
mountain of blankets^ and gave Mm some medicine. Nobody 
here will condemn me for illegally practising the medical pro¬ 
fession, And the fact remains that to-day Rasul was up again, 
declaring he lelt well, and doing bis job, I tMnk the fear of being 
left behind alone here at Panamik hud a gOf.>d deal to do wnrh it. 

Vou already know Tashl. Rasul and Kadtr must also be 
introduced. Kadir t$ our experienced cook; he sometimes 
makes us a certain kind of sweet, covered with a delicious ereani 
(really only artificial cream) which might be envied by the cooks 
at Doney's in Florence. Then there is something else to be 
considered. Kadir gives us breakfast in the morning. Then, 
in a great hurry, he has Co pack up his cooking utensils. He 
starts out on the march, walking with the coolies. We ride, 
but he walks. He arrives as soon os he can, according to the 
length of the march, sometimes as late as 6, or even 7 in the 
evening, sometimes even Inter, if on a longer stage. When he 
arrives, he picks out, with experienced skill, the most suitable 
spot for his kitchen fire, puts down on the ground the little 
haversack which he carries faithfully over his shoulder, lights 
the fire at once, and half an hour later- — ’dinner tayar’, dinner is 
ready. If byanychance thebreadisunderbaked—let himeast the 
first stone who, under such conditions, could bake it better. Kadir 
was a handsome man in his time, tall and strong, and with his 
proud face, well-kept beard, aquiline nose,and sparkling eye^had 
something of the bird of prey. Now he is growing old, but he 
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docs all the nurches on foot, When I told him that I would 
take Rasul with me on to the gladcm and that he would remain 
here at Panamtk with the wazify he replied without hesitation! 
*1 am the cook, and I must follow the ^ara saAi^,^ in * lone that 
admitted of no contrndictfun. For Kadlr is aiwa^ serious; he 
nc^^er laughs, only smiles rarely, and in contrast to all o^er 
Kashmiri, seems to have a sense of hia own dignity, At 
Srinagar, when I wiissorroundcd by a croW'd of petulant servants 
and conks, he, though he knew w'ho I was, remained quietly 
apart, and only when I recognized him did he give me the letter 
which he had ready, to show his desire to serve me, I stand up 
for Kadtr, even if he does sometimes give us underbaked bread. 

Rasul, on the other hand, is a more exuberant type. How 
much use he Is as a cook 1 do nor know, J'or I ha^*e nor tried, 
but as a servant he is ideal. He does not stick too closely to 
his strictly professional duties, hut does a t>it of everything in 
the caravan. He directs and encourages the coolies when they 
strike camp in the morning and pitch comp again in the even¬ 
ing; he acts as interpreter with the Ijidakhis,—-by way of 
Hindustani, of course; wherever we go. he is instantly master 
ot the situation; if we hnd billets, he arranges the rooms before 
wc arrive, and generally very welt; hJs activity ia amazing, so U 
his practical ahiliiy in adjusting the porters' loads when they 
have a competition to see who can find the lightest. Rasul is 
indispensable, always good-humoured and always smiling. It 
must not be forgotten that he has holf-l-adakhi blood in his 
veins. Perhaps this is why he is dso very intelligent: be undcr- 
BTands Kngliah at once, even though he does not know it; he 
even begins to understand « little Italian, and by the end of our 
journey I do not know' what we shall do to prevent Rasul under¬ 
standing what we say I He also understands one's intentions 
and desires. To-day he is extremely happy; n>y treatment has 
been successful and he thanks me every moment; ‘bohot 
mervani, huzur'. His joy is mainly caused by his not having 
to remain alone here at Ponainikl 

Pavamii, jrA, 1930. 


Our departure from Pammik was rather complicated, with 
my jo permoncni porters, 60 hotses^ and a certain number of 
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yak besides, also a (evr extra coolies taken on at the last moment, 
anion|| whom were five who carried the beginnings of my 
travelling poultry^yard^—-five large baskets, out of which the 
hens tried desperately lo poke their heads. 

Our way, as usual, lay along the bottom of the valleS’', over 
pebbles and sand, and we hud to cro^ the outer edge of a few 
of the cono-shaped formations. '[Tjcrc were churn-chickcts here 
and there. The valley w'as still of imposing width, with steep 
rugged sides. But now 1 have only one longing* — to arrive at 
the glacier. It has become an almost painful kind of anxiety. 

VVe crossed the Nubrn by a ford w'hich was perfectly simple 
and caused us no agitations. Beyond it we climbed the short 
slope of a terraced cone, on which is the oasis of Aranu, There , 
a lovely field and the pleasant shadow of some willows seemed 
to have been specially prepared for our lunching-^place. Beyond 
the river, right in front of us, the granite cliff was cut roughly 
in two by a narrow, deep gorge. One could sec a winding 
path that clambers jiainfully up from the river-bank and then 
disappears into the gorge, T'hls was the caravan-route from 
the Saser-b: when we come down it in alntosi four months' 
time our great journey will be more or less completed. 

We were now off the beaten track, and so, after lunch, we 
started collecting plants. Having made a collection of the 
flowers, chiefly yellow, which were dotted over our field, we 
started off again. It was only a short march, for in less than 
two hours we were at Chinii, a little oasis at the foot of a pre¬ 
cipitous wall of granite. Here were a few fields and no trees, 
but the usual hedges of dry thorn. We divided ourselves 
between two houses, and these were the last walls which will 
protect us from the wind for many days. 

Next day our stage was even shorter. The Nubra \’’allcy 
becomes even more magnificent, the few oases even poorer* 
looking. But at Tzongsa there was a rarity—a rarity, at least, 
as fiir 33 we have wen up rill now—a scries of ancient juniper- 
trees w’lth great twisted trunks and thick tbiiage, growing in a 
row at the toot of the reddish-coloured cliff which comes steep!)’ 
down behind the village. Finally, we arrived at Combo, the 
last vilbge. 

Zittgmf: TimiKi/t {>/ tht Siaditfi CfVarrtff, Jsine SM, 
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Chapter Xll 


Wt REACH THE GREAT SIACHEN 
GLACIER AT IJIST 

Combo h quite x speck] kind of vUkge. A kma of that 
immcj venturing Into the uninhabited upper Nubra Valley, 
found that a divinity lived on the top of a rock, which looks as 
if it had been cut out of the mountain-side by powerful blows 
with a gigantic axe; it is smooth from top to bottom except 
tor the narrow gash of a chasm^ which looks like a wound. 
Gombo stopped here to adore this mcuntain-divrnttyj built a 
little temple and founded a monastery in order to have com¬ 
panions in his udoratiDn, Round the temple appeared a few 
c/iariuMy a few even a few hcldsj for the lamas had not been 
ordered to remain in adoextion riom morning till night, nor 
yet to live entirely upon alms, I.,ater the fields were extended 
so much that a family of peasants was required to cultivate 
them. But Gombo, unlike a new Americaii dty, had no 
further increase; its history k all contained here, and never 
went beyond this stage—just one peasants* house, a few houses 
for the ten lamas, and the little temple, small but elegant, all 
white with a border of criimon, and with a thousand prayers 
fluttering on its lofty pennons in honour of the divinity who 
still livte on the top of the great polished rock, 

I had the camp pitched on a pleasant, grassy piece of ground 
interspersed with willows, and it looked very picturesque 
there, owing especially to its attractive surroundings—the little 
smiling oasis of fields with its gay-looking little gompu in a 
frame of mountains of incredible grandeur and wildness. Even 
here the valley is almost ss wide as it seemed at its beginning, 
but the sides are different; they have perhaps been gradually 
changing, but only here at Gombo have I noticed them to be 
quite different and of a new type. They are walk, veritable 
walls, as though cast solid out of cement, but the cement is 
granite, reddish in colour with curious dart spots. These 
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walls are not very high, but so sheer that one can see nothing 
of any further plane. It looks as if there were nothing whatever 
behind them, instead of which there is a vast sea of cnormotJts 
mountains. One has this same impression if one looks at the 
majority of the Jateml ravines, which arc tiatrow, wild, very 
steep, but short, because they axe cut only in the thickness 
of the granite wall. But there arc just a few which cut 
more deeply into it, piercing It and going right though, 
and then, through the narrow slit of their opeuings, there 
appears an immense peak, usually snowy, and towering high 
above, but not far away—quite close indeed, almost on 
top of one—tvhlcii shows that the wall forms merely the 
external and extremely small border of the world of giants 
behind. There is one of these ravines right behind Combo, 
narrow but cut deep into the rock* beyond it rises a huge 
mountain, topped by an immense ewerhanging crown of snow. 
This is worthy of sonic god: perhaps it is there that the 
divinity lives who revealed himselt to Combo, the pious lama, 
but perhaps he does not reveal himself to others. 1 do 
not know if my jiorters know the story, but sometimes they 
fix their eyes on the granite wall and examine it from end to 
end. When 1 asked them, they told me that the lama-superior 
of the monastery sees a great light there which others cannot 
see. Certainly among these mountains there b a great divine 
Eight, which one cannot but adore. 

At Gombo the weather continued to be very uncertain, 
as during the previous dap. There were hours of dear 
sky, broken only by a few light clouds, during which one 
could make out, towards the head of the valley, a gigantic, 
snow-covered mountain, possibly K*i then the sky bccinie 
covered with heavy clouds and mists invaded the valley and a 
liiilc sleet fell, perhaps simply carried by the wind, and in the 
altcmcxm, almost regularly, the air to wands the lower part of 
the valley became gradually ^larkened with a thick, yellowish 
gloom—the daily wind-.siorm which raises the fine dust of 
the valley-bottom. 

My principal occupation at Gombo has been to collect 
intormation about the way to the glacier, which, in all its 
immensity, fills the head of the valley. The old '‘Map of 
India”, even In its blest edition—which, to tell the truth, 
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contains scarceiy iny improvcmetits in its rcprescntatbn of thb 
districr — ^ivcs a dLatJuicc of about 8 miles. But the owners of 
the horses which are bringing the provtsions for my caravan 
from Paniunih claimed a payment, for the stage from Gombo 
to the glacier, which is more than twice the normal, and would 
not give in, adducing the difficulties and the length of the march. 
Who was right? I he old Map of India or the owi^ers of the 
horses? t had to mojee inquiKcs, in order to organise this last 
stage in our approach to the glacier, t do not know how many 
men I asked: informatian remained quite uncertain, l»ut, on a 
basis of the points of agreement in what they said, one had to 
conclude that the distance was about i 6 miles—a stage which 
could hardly be cotisidered short, in view of the fact that one 
must proceed without any sign of a path and through two 
fords in the river. Information brought back by a man who 
had been sent on as a scout confirmed the length of the distance 
to the glacier. 

So we aUrted this morning comparatively early—at 7 
o'clock — -with the whole of the caravan, which io itself meant 
a certain amount of effort and anxiety. The groat snowy peak, 
brilliantly lit up by the rising sun, rose up behind the granite 
wall which was still rn shadow: it looked like a great fiaming 
torch. May the mountain-divinity who has his abode there 
protect me, tor with Gombo I have left the last extremity of 
inhabited country and launched myself into the great world 
of giant mountains and glaciers and eternal snows! T he 
at the little monastery, thotigh they do not know this majestic 
world, pray* faithfully to their mountain-divinity. Last night 
1 was already shut up Inside my tent when I heard the music 
of the monks from the little temple. It ceased; and then it was 
the turn of the porters, who began the murmuring sound of 
their prayers. Then the music started again, though it was 
now late; and then again the low murmuring of the men. 

Our mjirch started this morning under good auspices— 
brilliant weather. The Nubra Valley seemed to me moro and 
more magnificent, the two granite wulls more and more im¬ 
pressive. In all my life I had never seen anything even to 
compare with these gigantic smooth difis, only slightly 
roughened by the ceaseless wear of time, cleft only by short 
ravtnea which do not lessen their compact solidity. They are. 
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in geneml, Kddish. or pink, somedtnes almost goldtsa when the 
$im beats full upon them, but the curious dark markings 1 had 
already seen near Gombo became more and more frequent. 
These are caiued by jumper-plants. How they can grow, 
how they can Ime thus, rooted in nothing but rock, on smooth 
walls and granite buttresses where there is certainly not a 
grain of soil, rcjnains inexplicable. And the farther one goes 
up the valley, the thicker the dark markings of the junipent 
seem to be. 

On, on up the shingly bed of the Nubra, I was spurred on 
by the longing to discover, at last, the glacier — which was 
going to be ’*tny" gladcr. One glanced up the lateral gorges, 
because they always gave one a surprise in the shape of some 
great peak, which appeared and immediately disappeared again, 
as though anxious to hide, Uut my eye was tnainly in 
front of me, towards the top of the valley, even though my 
view was hopelessly interrupted by a low spur of rocl^. We 
went round and past it, and shortly afterwards, right away in 
the distance, still a long way pfF, appeared a thin white streak 
in the midst of an indistinct dark colour. The glacier, at last, 
the great Siachen Glacier I 

But the Nubra river played us a low trick, squeezing us 
with one of its loops against the side of the vislley. We had 
to ford it and get over to the other bank, and the glacier dis* 
appeared again from view. V\'e had to console ourselves by 
having lunch, clinging close to the foot of the granite wall in 
the vain hope of finding a little shade. Up above, a herd of 
about twenty wild sheep, reddish tike the rocks, seemed to be 
laughing at us as they leapt lightly up a wall of rock which 
even the most brilliant tROUntain'Climber would consider 
inaccessible. 

After a brief halt we started agoiii, for I was very anxious 
to arrive quickly at my gout. The Nubiu here makes another 
loop, and wc had again to cross the valley obliquely to get to 
the next ford. As we orossed, the Siachen GUder reappeared, 
showing a great port of the tongue of ice at Us end, slightly 
sloping, as a wholes but broken up into great blackish hillocks 
of moraine. We only saw it for a moment, for as we drew 
nearer the opposite side, a little spur which stuck right out into 
the bottom of the valley hid it from view again. The more 
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esgerly I longed to see mv glacier, the more &hj it seemed of 
showing itself. 

Nor, when it did finally show itself, was it to he in the 
splendour of a dear sky and framed in its surrounding moun¬ 
tains. The usual afternoon hurricane had arisen. Looking 
back, one saw that the valley was con^sedly disappearing in 
the darkness brought by the wind. All round us the mists rose 
up strangely from behind the mountains, joining together to 
make a single vault, creeping from the ridges down the ravines, 
filling the air with an even, gloomy, monotonous greyncss 
which sent a shiver through one's very bones. 

We folded the two branches of the Nubra without diffi¬ 
culty; the water was tumultuous and looked almost livid, and 
now the wind was against us and made us shiver. We came 
to the spur of rock. It tvas only a monline, left high and dry 
by the glacier ages ago, and wc ligzagged between the mounds 
and depressions which broke its surface. We climbed to its 
top and looked over, and there was the Siachen Glacier at last, 
with its gigantic front filling the whole of the valley from side 
to side, monstrous almost, not to be compared to any other 
glacier in size, but dreary, almost threatening in the grey light 
diffused from the clouds and mists. 

We soon reached the glacicr-cnd. The horse-caravan was 
a little in front of me, but the porters arrived three hours late. 
In the meantime it rained, and sleet fell, and a cold wind came 
off the glacier, numbing us. There was no lack of fiid, and a 
good fire W'ftS soon made. But we had to be careful of the 
hames which darted their tongues in all directions and attacked 
us unawares. 

This, thci), was the camp to which 1 had so long looked 
forward 1 We arc in the shelter of a bank of frontal moraine; 
almost immediately behind it rise the high irrcgiJar hillocks 
which break the front of this vast glacier, as of the other 
greater glaciers of the Karakoram. Zingrul—for that is the 
name of the locality—has certainly never seen so much move* 
ment, cither of men or animals. The horse-ciravan, with its 
unexpected additions of yak and cool tea, has also stopped here 
for the night. The ammaJs are sutfered all over the stretch 
of alluvion in front of the gladcr, in search of gnws or at 
least of something to eat. The men are all in the shelter of 
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the hanh of frontal morame, in order (O get out of the windi 
they arc divided into several different groups, with their good*— 
that is, their provisions, also neatly divided. My same 70 
potters form five groups, which, even though they do not 
actually took askance at each other (tor this would be contrary 
to I.adakbi nature), are obviously iti competition wheo it is a 
question of getting bold of the lightest loads or the most 
plentiful rations. There is the Timosgam group, the most 
closely knit of all, consisting of 24. men; there is the group 
from Tia, a village near Timosgam: 16 men. Theiie two 
groups form the nucleus of the porters who will be with me all 
the time and who .ire equipped for high altitudes. There is a 
third group which I call the Lch group, because it was enrolled 
at Lch—17 men, all from the great Ladakh basin. Finally 
there are two groups of Nubra men, who for some unknown 
reason insist upon lighting two fires- — 13 porters in all. 

Thus only five of these splendid fires arc for my permanent 
caravan, but there are others for the men with the 60 horses 
and the men with the saddle-horses and a few odd ones. Then 
there is our kitchen, which has a big extra fire for hot water. 
It roust be a picturesque sight, all these fiuming fires—wc 
are not being cconomir^, for there is plenty of wood—at the 
edge of the glacier. But I did not delay long to enjoy the 
spectacle. 

it was late when we pitched camp and we were already 
numbed With cold. We had dinner directly Kadir was ready. 
Then the "bara sahib”, after a general look rounds shut himself 
up in his tent, and took an absurd joy in being able to plunge 
into a deliciously warm siccping-bag and go to sleep so near 
his own glacier, almost like * child who clings tightly, while 
he sleeps, to his favourite toy, 

Terminui ijf fhe Siathfn C/riff<rr, Jttni 8/^, 1930. 

It is two months to-day since 1 left Florence with all my 
baggage. In exactly two months I have reached the front 
of the Siachen Glacier in the heart of the llastern Karakoram, 
still vrith all my baggage: there are only lacking the 54 cases 
of provisions which has’c taken the longer way by the Chang-la 
and will be here to-morrow. I have trailed all this heavy stuff 
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aiot)^ with me, at the some quick rate of propreas as my own 
party, right across India to Srinagar; (hcji over the Zoji-Ja, 
under conditions which were ccrtaiitlr not easy; through the 
whole length of Ijidakh; across the high Diggher Pass, and 
then up through the whole of the Nubra region. I challenge 
anyone for an example of greater speod, I already have pro¬ 
visions here for a month and a half for the whole caravan, and 
at Pan ami k, only two stages off, enough for another month. 
These, I hope, will arrive at Zingrul in two days'time, and the 
mills of Nubra are at work on the rest. And all this in two 
months since leaving Florence, I can also say more, for my 
own personal satisraction—the satisfaction of one who, being 
inevitably in the decline of life, had an mtinuitc and bitter 
consciousness, owning to age and a long habit of engrossing 
sedentary study and also to having shed a fc»' feathers by the 
way, of perhaps no longer having the energy of body and mind 
of the good old days; i can say that, after a night which was not 
entirely restful, Iwing disturbed by a fiendish wind, I have con¬ 
ducted a party of men to make a first depot actually on the 
glacier. 

It is here that the diBiculties of the enterprise reallv begin, 
Wc shall have to live for almost four months in an uninhabited 
zone, and for almost three months on glaciers. It is absolutely 
impossible to increase the number of men, and the numl>er of 
men decided upon is considerately smaller than the number 
of loads. This is ivhy 1 suddenly started off to reconnoitre, 
so os to take forward part of the baggage and make a first 
dcp6t, which, like the others liehind, will have gradually to be 
moved farther and farther forward. Wc took 45 loads of 
flour ^day; each weighed too to tao pounds, so I took 6j 
men, in order that they might to a certain extent take turns 
with the heavy “work, 

It was indeed heavy work. t he huge glacicr-cnd Is not 
in general, on much of an incline, and it was nor thetefore a 
stiff cUmb. But the whole of the front is broken up into 
mounds of ice covered with moraine, which mrane that there 
are continuous and exhausting ascents and descents. And not 
only Bscenca and descents, but devimlons, twists, snd zigzags, 
for the mounds are often intersected by walls of living ice, or 
interrupted by clefts, torrents, and pools. It makes a com- 
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plcte orogmphlcai and hydrographkal system in miniature, but 
incredibly campleit, and demiincb a good sense of direction and 
a certain amount of experience in order to save time and fatigue. 
The potters followed with admiratilc patience. 

But this afternoon, as usual, the sky grew dark; the wind 
began again, cold because it blew down the glacier, right against 
us. Then sleet also b«g;in, at hrst thinly, but when, atter about 
an hour, it became extremely heavy, I called a halt and gave the 
signal to return. Thus the first depot is established at about 

miles' distance up the gladcr^ — tcnlay, exactly two months 
after we left Florence, 

Someone may wonder why 1 chose this Siadicn Glacier as 
my objective. I will explain my reasons. 

Apart from innumerable smaller glaciers, many of which, 
however, are greater in size than the greatest in the Alps, the 
chain of the Karakoram has six really gigantic glaciers. These 
are the Chogo l^ungma and the HIspar on the western side, 
the Biafo and the Balrom in the central portion, and the 
Siachen and the Rinio to the east. The best known of all is 
the Baltoro, and it has been the frequent objective of expeditions, 
particularly because among its encircling mountains rises the 
great pyramid of K*, giant of giants: enough for the Baltorol 
Of the others, the Hispar and the Btafb have each had two 
European cxjxdittans: they are tolerably w'cll mapped and 
fairly well known. The Chogo I.ungTRa is perhaps less so; 
there has been only one expedition to it, but, owing to the 
region—Baltistan—in which it unwinds its long tongue, owing 
to the relative unimportance of the mountains round it and the 
lack of topographical problems requiring solution, it could 
never attract me. As to the Rimo, I myself have contributed 
to its exploration; in any case, we shall speak of it farther on, 
if things go according to plan. There remained the Siachen 
—^thc Siachen, which is the largest glacier in the world with 
the sole exception of the Polar glaciers; which opens out in a 
valley of giant mountains (even if they are not actually the 
greatest of the giants); which still preserves a certain novelty; 
which has had few explorers, and has the reputation of being 
accessible only with difficulty, iill this was sufficient to niakc 
my choice fall upon the Siachen. 

This upper Nuhm .^^aJley, also, has seen few European 
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tnvellersH and b knowit td be diiEcuU yf access, owing to the 
fords. Of old travdlm Moorcroft in iSii, Vigne in 1835, 
Thompson and Henry Strachcf in 184S, and a few years later 
Drew, were the only ones to penetrate into it. Then one comes 
down to quite modem times^ when there have been vartotts 
unsuccessful attempts and only two which succeeded—Long- 
staff in 1910, Visser in 1959, 

Of the old tnvdtors Strichey was the only one id venture 
on to the glacier, but after almut ^ miles he was forced to turn 
back owing to the difliciiltrcs encountered. After that—the 
reason being that the glacier-tongue, just before it ende^ forms 
a large bend and the gladcr appears to be cut short by a great 
wall of rock—the Skchcji appeared in maps to be quite 
modest in dimensions, more or less, in ftct, as it looks when 
seen from down the vallev. 

f 

After that one must skip more than half a centuty—^till 
191a — before the Siachen was properly revealed. It was 
revealed by LongstalF, almost by pure chance—thoueh one does 
not wish to take away from the credit of his discovery. How¬ 
ever, we must take one step back. 

In 1S89 Younghusband, at the end of a memorable journey 
from China to India across Central Asia, found his way barred 
by the rugged chain of the Karakoram. Although not 
equipped for high altitudes, he succeeded in crossing the 
Muz Tagh Pass, w'hich was also crossed last year by the Italian 
expedition under His Highness the Duke of Spoleto. Youog- 
husband, however, before crossing the Muz Tagh, went up 
the Oprang Valley in the northern slopes of the Karakoram 
(now more correctly called Shaksgam), and also went up a great 
glacier he discovered, until he came in sight of, and quite near 

to, a pass^ — ^much farther to the east than the Muz Tagh__ 

which seemed to him a possible way of crossing the Kara- 
karam range. 

In 1909, l^ngataffwished to find this saddle which Young- 
husband had seen from the northern slopes; he started from the 
Saltoro Valley' in the heart of Baltistan (which I went op, 
sixteen years ago, in mid-wititer) and climbed right up the 
Bibfon Glacier to a saddle which at first he thought was the one 
for which he was searching. From here he descended another 
glacier, in itsdf also a large one. But Longstaff, following it, 
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came out upon a vcjry modi Iiuger gkcicr, itoinense, gigantic, 
surrounded b]r ^nderfuJ, higb peaks and s«>djng our branches 
in every direction. It looked to hinit however, as If the tongue 
of ice at its extremity must go in iui easterly direction. He 
made a rapid svirvcy and took photographs; then he turned 
back, partly because his caravan, though small, was not pro¬ 
visioned for more than a fairly short period. 

T he discovery of this great unknown glacier was an im¬ 
portant one. But Vounghusband, then British Resident in 
Kashmir, thought that this glacier might perhaps rtin not cast, 
but south, and might form the upper basin of the Siachen. 
Longstalf was dctertnincd to study and solve the problem: he 
went up the Nubra Valley, but the river stopped him; he waited 
a few months and tried again and this time he got past it and 
reached the front of the Siachen. lie went up tt tor 6 or 
7 miles, not wiihcntt trouble, but was forced back by difBcuhies 
of commissariat; but before starting back, he climbed up the 
mountain-side of the valley, was able to get a view northwards 
of the Siachen, and recognized far away the high peaks and 
ridges surrounding his own unknown glacier: it was, then, 
parr of the Siachen. The problem was solved, 

la 1911, the Americans, Mr. and Mrs. Workman, followed 
{.xingstafPs tracks from the Salloro Valley, entered upon the 
Siachen from the Bilaibn Glacier, looked round, and went back. 
But this look round sufficed to give them the idea of another 
expedidon. ITicy came back the same way nest year, and 
stayed long enough to go almost all over the glacier and to 
make a map of it. However, they asserted that it was inac¬ 
cessible by way of the front, Neverthdess, the ascent of the 
front was made bst year, by 1 Dutch couple, the Vissers, but 
for not more than i or 3 miles; they then abandoned it in order 
to explore 3 lateral valley, 

1 had included the Siachen in a tour of cxploiadon planned 
two years ago, when I was given the command of an Italian 
expedition to the Karakoram, But, when 1 resigned this com<‘ 
mand, the StachEii, with its unsolved problems, again became a 
held for explorers, it is not an easy undertaking: that is why 
it Is attractive and worth while. 1 shall certainly encounter 
difficulties from the place itself, and even If these can lie over¬ 
come I shall have very great difficulties with provisioning. 

1^3 
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A week before I left Flottocr i met LongsiafF tbere; our 
conunon fricod De FilJppl brought luro to see me. We did 
not know each other personally, and yet could conaider each 
other as old acquaintances. However, [ was astontshed when 
Longstaff, coming towards me with outstretched hands, 
greeted me with only unc word, repeated again and again, **My 
dear Doindli, food, food, food I" When he went away, i 
accompanied him to the door, and hatf-way downstairs he turned 
round and said to me again, ‘’You must remember, food, food, 
food I" 

1 have provisions here at Zingrd for a month and a half, 
partly on the glacier already; another month's provisions are 
already on the way from Panamik; and the milts of the whole 
district of Nubra are working for me. Are you satisfied, my 
dear Longstaff, with your successor? 

Ejcactly two months'ago, it must not be forgotten, I was 
still at Florence. 

Ztv^uh Front of th( Siachen GArricr, Jtini 9/A, ! 930, 
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MECHANISM OF THE MARCH ON THE 

C;I^\C1ER 

1 reRiaJned rwfi more iIrj's a! Zingmi, that is, ar the gtnder- 
cndt cxactl)' according to plan* Yesterday evening 1 expected 
the cases of provisions which have come fpom Lch by way 
of the Chang-la, They could not have arrived before; but 1 
was certainly—I will not say anxious—but doubtful about 
their arrival. Even if they had been late it would not have 
really mattered cither for us or for our provisionings but 1 
should have been obliged to wait for them at Zingrul, fop the 
simple reason chat I could not have left HashmatuJlah Khan 
alone there without means of tnuisjxtrt; he was to return to 
Panamik to await the developments of my journey. But 
yesterday evening, punctual as a clock, the cases arrived. 

The other day 1 sent on another caravan-load of provisions 
up the glacier, with orders to make a second dcp6t higher 
up than the first one I had left. Yesterday the men had a 
rest. They took adwtntage of it to mend their clothes and 
shoes, and also to make their personal toilet. A barber worked 
in each group in turn. They all had the front half of their 
heads closely shaven, while the hair of the back half, loosened 
from the long pigtail, was carefully combed and then gathered 
up again into a long tress. Many of them, during the hot 
hours of midday, even went and bathed in the warers of the 
Nubra, though the water comes straight out of the glacier just 
near herel 

'Ihe weather has remained quite good. During the night, 
indeed, a wind was blowing which seemed to be going to carry 
away my tents and all my other belongings. 1 had had the 
tents pitched just tti front ol ihc little bank of moraine which 
forms a dear dividing-line between the glacier and the alluvion. 
The ground was a sea of shingle, but 1 had chosen a small 
space where, instead of pebbles, there was fine clay, and instead 
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of sm extremely rough surtace, a verj* tempting floor of perfect 
smoothness. Would I had never done sol The tent-pegs 
went down Into the ground with ddightful case, but Imrilly 
held at all, and every morning the poor tents were all flabby 
and bore the signs of thdr struggle with violeiit gusts of wind 
during the night. And, owing to the wind, the camp at 
Zingrul had yet another defect; the day which had deceived 
me so w’dl on my aniwjJ with Its appearance of complete 
smoothness and firmness, inviting me to pitch my rents upon 
it, became ground up into an almost impalpable dust which 
penetrated everywhere, even when the wind did not actually 
raise it in clouds and hurl it at us and our belongings. How¬ 
ever, 1 did not have much time cither to notice or to bother 
about the wind or the dust, even though even' now and then 
an to voluntary curse would escape me as a dust-fade n draught 
of air made complete havoc among the sheets of pajier on the 
table in my tent, on which were my plans, of campaign and 
also, consequently, those of my commiasarlat. But on the 
whole the weather remained fair, though every afternoon there 
was the usual murkincss towards the lower valley, and even 
a certain amount of doud and mist where vve were. Evcii 
though this made the view of the mountains round us rather 
grey and dull, it never obscured it entirely, and it ivas indeed 
an impressive view. 'I hcre is really no other way of describ¬ 
ing it, and yet I know that it Is nothing in comparison with 
other views of mountains which we shall be able to enjoy later 
OB. There was, on the left of the Stachert Gbcier-eiid—that 
is, to the right of my camp—the usual trail of granite, deft 
by a few precipitous channels; but, at the top, (he wall was 
broken Up into a dose series of pinnacles of extreme boldness. 

And on the right of the glacier— that is, on my left _there 

was something even more tremendous. The wall, smooth, 
oompacij almost flat, did not exactly end at the point wherc- 
it broke into ptnnndea at Its summit; it formed, as it were, 
a Russive base on which yet another wall was auppoited, but 
this one, ijistcad of being smooth, tLu and compact, was divided 
by deep scares in the mass of rock into gables of incredible 
siae. There was one on the first level which was reminiscent of 
the Aiguille Noire de PAdret, but it was bigger, more regular, 
sharper, extremely smooth in front, inaccessible and unassailable. 
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On (lie uppet Icvef, little higher up^ were other gables of 
similar shape and gigantic size, and right behind tliem rose a 
great stjpcrb snowy shoulder, graceful in shape and dominating 
the forest of pinnacles which made a double crown for it. 

I'his morning we parted from HasKmatuliah. It is im¬ 
possible to imagine a greater and more complete devotion than 
his. He now goes back all alone to Panamik, there to wait, 
all alone, for three months, so as to carry out my orders and 
httally to come and meet me, with pmvtsioris and horses, by 
a different wav, when he receives notice that my Journey of 
esploracion on the glaciers is nearly at an end. It is com¬ 
forting to find such men in one's lifo: and it is also comfort¬ 
ing to think that, to a certain extent at least, one may have 
deserved it. After last forewclts and mutual wislies — of good 
luck to U5, and to him, that he will not be bored—we started 
off, Hoshmitnllah with his few belongings down the alluvial 
flat ground of the vallc)’, and we, with our heavy caravan, 
towards the first mounds of the glacier. 

My very exact calculations made me cermin that, having 
sent forward on to the Siachen two depots of provisions and 
equipment which were not for the momciit indispensable, all 
that remained at the camp could be easily transported by the 
yo permanent porterst there wicmld even be a few men who 
had ot^hing to carry, who might be loaded up at the lower 
dep6t. What with being sure of this and with saying my 
farewells to Hashinatullah, t did not keep my eye on the 
porters: they passed by me one by one, 1 counted them and 
they were all there, so I gave the signal to start. But when 
(hey were all gone, a glance at the abandoned camp showed 
me 14 provision-coses which had been quietly left at Zingrul. 
This n'as the result of the cunning coolies’ being left to do 
their own loading without strict sunrillance. I caught the 
last of thiiiTW and entrusted them with three provision-cases, 
modifying their toads accordingly. But I 1 cases were inevi¬ 
tably left behind at Zingml. I realized that my diffcuUies 
were Just beginning—that there would be a daily hght, of 
greater or lesser importance, with the coolies. 

I followed my tracks of three days ago through the maze 
of moiniInc-covered ice-mounds into which die Siachen is 
broken up near its end. Progress was therefore easy, as the 
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wiiy was marked; there were contimiitJ up and downs and 
circles and twists, but on the w'hoJe we went steadiir upwards 
and obliquely across, until we reached the first depSt, almost 
at the foot of the rocky side and at the edge gf the glacier. 
In little less than an K<mr*s dimb from there we were at the 
second depijt, where wc took a short rest for lunch in the 
shade of a juripr-rrec at the edge of the rocks, 

I’he Siachen here makes a great bend to the right, and 
it was this which made the old travellers who reached its 
tront judge it to be of such short extent. Just at this bend 
two tributaries join the great valley of ice from opposite sides, 
I left the glacier and dimbed on to the last spur of the pro¬ 
montory at the end of the valley which opens just here on 
the Icit — on the right as we went up the Siachen, On the 
top of this promontury there was a ilat apace sheltered from 
the wind, sprinkled with mfts of grass and with juiiipr scat¬ 
tered here and there—an ideal place for a camp. It was ideal, 
also, in the view which opned out from tt, ^vidc and dear. 
At our feet the Siachen ciirJcd its gigantic, monstrous tongue: 
in the middle there was a white hand, a gi-eat hank of icc, 
which, however, becaaie thinner and thinner till if disappeared 
a little above the extreme end of the glacier. On both sides 
of it, between it and the opposite sides of the valley, was the 
maze of hillocks, looking as if they were purstung and trv'ing 
to dimb on top ol each other; they W'cre comploldy covered 
in moraine, but cleft with mimense cracks, with precipitous 
wails of living ice, crystalline, transhicsent, with depressions 
like valleys in whtdi flowed tumultuous streams and torrents, 
and with other more irregular depressions, which were endosed 
and in which the water lay calmly in ilnic clear lakes, liut 
among the tumult of hillocks, undulating and livid m though 
congealed suddenly, it was possible to make out a characier- 
isdc longitudinal streak, caused by the colour of the moraine 
matter which covers them. Here, near the Ictt bank, was a 
very dark, aimMt black, streak of slate schists* then a light, 
almost white streak of marbles and limestones; then a grey 
one, of dolomites. *!'his monster coiled in the valley has its 
great back striped all over with dilferent colours, and "all down 
the middle of it a high white ridge. 

I*acing the little spur is the opening at 4 lnrgi> TOlley, aleo 
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occupied a glacier; and i little above rhe opening thiit 
valley con be seen r<i be formed by the confluence of two 
branches, ivhich owing to their windings arc soon lost to 
sight among the mountains which feed them with snow* The 
flank of the mountains which closes the eitCrcme end of the 
Siachen on that side is truly wonderful: it is the one which 
rose up right above us st Zingrul and seemed to be threaten¬ 
ing UB from right above, Now wc are higher up and farther 
away and can see more clearly its row of gigantic gables which 
form a bastion to the snowy summits behind. 

Here, close to us, almost underneath us, Ofjens the tribu¬ 
tary valley on the left. This one has no glacier of its own, 
but a short tongue of ice from the Siachen, consisting of a 
broken confusion of //wj, penetrates into it. This is the 
valley explored by the Vissers last >-ear; it has actually a large 
glacier of its own, divided into several branches, but fts 
front is some miles above the opening, and from here wc 
can see nothing but a narrow' bottom of yellow alluvion, shut 
in between two precipitous grainite walls. 

The porters would have liked to stop there at the top of 
the short spur. An ideal camping-ground, certainly, but it 
would have been too shori: a stage "when there is such a long 
march in front of us, I went down on to the glacier again, 
after studying from above the best route to follow, and, with 
a sign which admitted of no objections, gave the order to 
follow me. We made a wide ditaur towards the central line 
of the Siachen in order to avoid the very broken portion full 
of jfAwfj which goes up the lateral valley; then turned again 
In order to get nearer the spur of the opposite tributary ralJcy. 
Near the rocks the surface of the glacier, covered, as every¬ 
where, wHth moraine, took on a sort of irregular conca^*c shape, 
and it seemed as if thete would be suflicienT shelter here from 
the wind, together with 

quite near on the slope of the valiey-sidc. 'fhcrc seemed, in 
fact, to be everything necessary. This, therefore, was the spot 
I chose for my first advance camp on the Siachen. 

The caravan arrived a short time ago. The men imme¬ 
diately got to work to level the gwimd for our tenfa. The 
pegs would not hold, but large stones to which the ropes were 
attached made effective substitutes. The five fires of the men 
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are stuttered here and there over the glacier, and a cairn 
has been constructed on top of the nearest hiHodc. In this 
way we have taken complete possession of the place. 

ttf jfdvanti Gimp ai» /Ar SiacAen^ IS/A, 19 JO* 

We stopped two days at the ist Camp* Unfortunately 
the absolute necessity, inidaJ and imperative, of trailing every¬ 
thing along with me forces me 10 a slow rate of progress when 
my real longing is—I do not say to tty, because I do not yet 
believe in the possibility of accurate observation from the air 
—but at all events to advance speedily at least as tiu* as the 
point half-way up the stream of the glacier which I have 
chosen in advance for my base-camp. 

In case there is by chance among my younger readers one 
who may be a pupil in the art of explaration, I will explain 
the mechanism of my advance up the glacier* My 70 men 
represent the predse number necessary to transport the camp 
with all its ntimerous itHpiditRertm and with provisions for the 
whole caravan for two days. It Is, undoubtedly, a heavy 
caravan and not easily mobile in regions which are new or 
even only partly known and uninhabited, and over difficult 
ground. 

I move therefore from one camp to another; but I have 
to stop in each camp as long as is necessary for the men to 
bring up Irom the preceding camp all the provisions we have 
left there. This means delay not only for halts, but also be¬ 
cause the stages have to be relatively short if the porters have 
got to do them twice during the so-called halt-davs—once 
without any loads, and once with heavy loads. Naturally, 
the mote halts we make, the greater the quantity of provisions 
consumed without furthering the object of our journey of 
exploration. The provisions that J cany with me—little less 
than 3 tons on leaving Zingrul—are so calculiitcd that, with 
two halts to a stage, they should allow me to reach the base- 
camp with {vovislons still sufficient for a month—for, directly 
we have arrived at the base-campt, 60 men will start going 
backwards and forwards to Zingrul, where, meanwhile, more 
and more sacks will be accumulating. 

This is the general scheme, within which a bundred smaller 
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details have had to be studied in order to avoid waste of pro¬ 
visions and also of fnan-power. For example;, I leave a small 
suppljr of provisions in each camp, which, in the meantime, 
ligfhcens mjr caravan, llie men who go backwards and for-' 
ward^ between the base-camp and Zingrul will consume, when 
down below, provisions from the supplies left on the v^'njr, but 
when up above, from those which they themselves carn\ In 
this way there is not the slightest waste of transport. 

All this has had to be studied with extreme care and 
assembled, as it were^ like the completed works qf a watch; 
if one wheel stops, the whole mechanism threatens to stop 
also. It is a continual smiggle to make everything work — 
which means, above all, to make the men work. And the 
coolies, poor fellows, are all the time doing their best to work 
just a little less hard. They go slowly, in hopes that their 
leader will pitch camp at not too great a distance; they linger 
over their morning meal, so that they shall not have time to 
go down to the preceding camp and come up again with the 
loads; they show one their worn-out shoes which require urgent 
repair; they come rn jwjJJJC in front of their leader's tent in 
order to voice their reasons aloud, it is almost impossible 
to discuss with them alone on account of the dl faculties of 
language; it is dilliculr to persuade them; sometimes it ts 
necessary to shout at them, but more often one has recourse 
to the talisman which is so potent all over the East and which 
consists of the word 'baksheesh'. But this remains the chief 
dtdiculty, and the chief danger also in a Journey of exploration 
through trotiblesome and uninhabited regions. 

The first day of the halt at the tst Camp my chief occupa¬ 
tion was the distributfon of provisions to the caravan. This 
IS an occupatioj) which, normally and according to plan, I 
shall have to repeat every four dat'S. It is not as simple as 
it might perhaps scdn. The daily ration is half a ’seer' (almost 
a pound) of satu and the same of a/j, a ‘chatak* (tSeAa/^ make 
I uer) of butter and the same of salt, half a cAatai of tea, a 
quarter of a (harak of tobacco. But my men arc divided up, as 
I have already said, into five distinct groups, and provisions 
have to be distributed not ev mmse but to each separate group, 
so as to avoid quarrels which might easily arise. The wretched 
weighing-machine at my disposal only measurea up to 1 seer-. 
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imagine therefore the amouni of weighing that I have to do, and 
how complicated it ar each fresh distribution] of provisions to 
the men. 

During the two days we halted at the ist Comp ! maiiagcd 
to collect there everything that had been left at i^ingnjl and at 
the two intermediate depfite- I had one arrival aJso at the tamp 
—Rasui, whom [ had left at Gontbo as Hashmatullah's servant, 
but whose mdispctisabiiity to myself 1 had quickly realized; so t 
sent Tashi down Instead of him. Rasul arrived triumphant, at 
the head of five coolies carrying great hantpers in which io 
chickens crowcd^-^iiot exactly with joy, perhaps in dcspcnvttoiu 
They were at once set free in the camp, in addition fo the few 
already there which we had brought with us. Thev scratch 
about, poor creatures, from morn till night, but, apart from 
stones, there is nothing but ice for them to find. However, 
corn has been brought on purpose for them, and when feeding- 
time comes it provides an amusement for the whofc camp. 
T^e two sheep which came with me—others will ioifovv, cither 
abvc or dead—do exactly as they like; they wander round and 
round in all directions, their heads down, in a perpetually fruit¬ 
less search, and if they have by any chance their own phiio^pKy 
of lif^ they must ruminate upon human selfishness. There is 
certainly nothing else to mminate upon. 

The nights are odd, the days line. In free moments I have 
walked about a little on the glacier, examining, much to the 
wonder of the men, the stones which form its plentiful monunc 
covering. Ir was not for nothing that they used to call me, last 
time I was out here, the 'pacar sahib’—lord of the stones. I 
found some fossils—of little value, I know, because thev were 
not in place; and yet of great value, because they have never been 
collected m this region and proved that the chronological level 
they represent must be traceable tn the glacier-basin. I showed 
them to the most intelligent of the men, flourishing the usual 
‘baksheesh* talisman before them, and from that moment there 
has been a procession of coolies in front of my tent laden with 
stones of the oddest appearance and quite meaningless. Jt docs 
not matter, for some day they will certainly bring me some 
fossils: 1 know this from personal cxpericjicc. 

This morning we were on the march again. I tcrok a 
direction across the marginal bank of broken hillocks towards a 
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belr at the side of the ^reat bank of white ice in the middle of the 
gladcr, Hei^ there were no longer the same large, irregular 
hillocks thickly covered with moraine: there was a aurface of 
slightly undulating ice, with very Jlitle moraine substance on It, 
so that progress was easy and comparatively quick. The 
Slacken, having completed its great curve to the right, starts 
ufK>n a curve in the opposite defection; the great batik of white 
ice in the middle follows the betid of the valley and of the 

W 

glacier, and we followed it. 1 might easily have gone on much 
farther, but owing to the complicated mechanism of my forward 
march, 1 had to turn aside about three in the afternoon from the 
middle belt towards the left side, It seemed a pity—from the 
Athene point of view: also. I climbed up on to a high point 
in the great central bank of ice, which curled away both up and 
down the valley, vast in size, ],ooo feet or more in width and 
divided into several rows of pandlet causeways, broken here and 
there by row's of pinnacles of white, blindingly white ice, pierced 
with the small regular cavities elliptic in shape and running cast 
and west, which arc so rare in the Alps, where rhey arc expres¬ 
sively called 'baignoires'. At each side of the great central band 
of white, there is a series of numerous other bands which are 
variously coloured according to the rocks of which the thick 
moraine covering is fotoied, ending in very dark bands at the 
edge. *1 he sides of the valley become more and more wondcr- 
lut, but the jtflft which closes the extreme end of the glacier on 
the right remains the best of all. Now that we are higher up, 
its sharp gables seem to have grown lower and smaller, but the 
great snow)' peak at the back stands up higher above them and 
looks down upon them, marvellously beautiful Looking up 
the valley, which still conttniies its great curve, all we can see of 
the right side—apart from a beautiful glacier which leaps with 
A single fall of jdmtr from its basin above into the Siachen—is 
the spur beyond which the mighty ice-scream winds away to 
disappear from view. This spur rises into an extremely steep 
mountain which reminded me of the bold steepness of the 
Jonties seen Itom the French side. The left side, on the other 
hand, slopes away much more gently, and the rocks here are 
almost black-—-slate schists where the granite ends, tt is rather 
uniform and not perhaps very impressive in a place where we 
arc accustomed to such very impressive mountains; It is less 
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imprcsAtvt because it represenrs merely the last spurs of a 
tremendous lateral buttress. On a higher level it ris^ into 
ht^e snowy shoulders. 

From our high pinnacle of ice I also studied the best "(ray to 
follow in order to reach the fool of this left side. It dit 4 in faet» 
turn out that 1 had followed perhaps the best way^ even w^hen we 
came on lo the band at the side of the glacier^ which was very 
much broken up by crevasses, ice-walls, ravines and small lakes, 
I climbed on to a moderate-sized ridge of lateral moraine— si 
novelty, since up to this point the gladcr goes right up to the 
rocky side of the valley. 1 had many other fine surprises from the 
thin, sharp ridge of this lateral moraine j beyond it was a ravine, 
and a little stream at the bottom opened out into a lovely little 
lake, In which all the neighbouring mountains were beautifully 
reflected, and on the side of the ^Icy there were four or five 
big crunks of dried-up juniper trees and hstrue in abundance. 

What more could I hope for? This, at a height of 13,600 
feet, became my 2nd advance camp on the Siachen. 

2A(/ Athantf Camp 9H the SiachiHy Jstttt 13M, J930, 
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ON THE MARCH TOWARDS THE BASE 
CAMP ON THE SIACHEN GLACIER 

The ^nd Advance Camp on the Siachcn was a pretty spot 
and of happy memory, with its little lake and its comparative 
abundance of fuel. But it was certainly not in my programme 
to stay there four dajrs. Even one day of unnecessary and 
unforeseen delay means upsetting my rather complicuted plans 
for the month of June, [f t could only explain to the men that, 
by obliging me to stop even one day longer than intended, they 
risk being without provisions or with short provisions later on, 
they would certainly carry our my orders more promptly. But 
henceforward, I hope and think everything will go more 
smoothly, for they have understood that I am kind, but that, 
on occasions, I can also be severe. 

For the chronicle of the inside life of the caravan I must 
record that, during the hrst day we remained at the and Camp, 
the men should have gone down to the previous camp and 
brought up half the loads left there, and the other half the day 
after. There is no doubt that it was a very laborious job, but 
1 am moving by relatively short stages with the express purpose 
of making ic not too laborious', this method of progress on the 
glacier is also absolutely necessary, if the distrtbutian of pro' 
visions is to be kept regular, as it should be and as I wish it 
to be. 

The first day of our halt at the £nd Camp the porters went, 
but did nor return: they returned the next day. I reproved 
them, but without giving great importance to my reproofs^ 
But on the third day the men, Ignoring my orders^ delayed so 
long before starting for the ist Camp that it was obvious that 
they not intend to return till the next day again. Then 
severity took the place of mildness. 1 went for them os hard 
as I could with the few Hindustani words I possessed, and with 
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A few Italian ones whose tone indicated their mcuiing. The 
reply was like a sort of rebel chorus in an operetta. Then I 
judged that the moment had come to pick out the rjngleoder 
—a young fellow from Nubfa, whom I had already observed 
to l)c 2 ready grumbler. 1 went towards him with a threatening 
attitude, and he found himself grasped ... by the pigtail, and 
held firmly. The effect was magical, and was increased when 
I drew out a rope ro bind the rebel. Many of them probably 
Iwlicved that his last moment h^d actually conic, for they knelt 
in supplication and crawled along the ground till thev touched 
my legs lightly with their hands, which they then placed to their 
foreheads. The end of it was that i called up each group and 
told them that anybody who wished «o sen-e me must obey me 
blindly; anyone who did not want to must go away at once, 
but must give back to me the provisions and the wage* [ had 
advanced to him- Each group replied in chorus that they onlv 
wished ro obey my orders. However, I left no choice to the 
fellow from Nuhra: I gave him three days’ provisions, that is, 
what was strictly necessary for him to get to Panamik at a good 
speed, and orders to restore to the (he wages he had not 

earned. 

So ended a scene, more of a farce than a tragedy, which 
would have amused anyone who could have been a spectator of 
it. I do not know how [ managed to contain mvsdf when the 
young ringleader was struggling as hard as he could to escape 
from his predicament, with the grave risk of losing his pigtail 
and with it his honour, 

rhat was a morning of great stir at the 2nd Camp, but, 
apart from this, everything was quiet. The nights are gener¬ 
ally very cold, and the north wind at dawn had woken me before 
Rasul appeared at my tent door with the eAsta Ajizri —that is, 
breakihst—of black coffee and biscuits, which j allow myself 
in Qtder to provide fuel and energy for my morning’s work. 
J^ctually the chickens woke me up even before the dawn. 
Every evening they obediently collected in an enclosure made 
of provision-cases and covered with a large tent-doth; but early 
In the mornittg, at five or six, unexpectedly and, by some inex¬ 
plicable means, in perfect unison, they chanted their song of 
greeting to the new-born day; and then continued rarh on its 
own account. There were 70 of them, and the concert of 
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dissotiEiit which ficcoitipanr^ my morning awakening 

may be imagined* 1 speak in the past tense, because every 
morning the concert was feebler and more plaintive r exploring 
the Siachen is evidently not meant for hens. It was perhaps 
for this reason that at our dcpaiTure from the (st as well as 
from the and Camp there was open rebellion among the hens 
against being caught and shut up in the great hampers in which 
they tnaveHed really very comfortably on a man*s shoulder* It 
was really a most exhilarating sight—70 men trying to catch 
70 hens, up and down over the moraines, performing teats of 
cunning and dextetity among the toads piled up ready for 
starting; they would stalk them slowly and make a sudden 
bound* The men were enormously amused, and so were wc* 
But the amusement is now more or less ftntshcd, together with 
the sack of corn f had brought to feed tiiy walking poulcry-tarm* 
And here, at the 3rd Camp, we have already embarked upon a 
slaughter of half the innocents* 

The quiet of the ind Camj?—-the minute calculations re¬ 
quired by the difficulties of the commissariat, of course, never 
cease—allowed me a walk or two on the top of the lateral 
moraine, up the little valley between it and the mountain¬ 
side and up the granite side itself*. From this run out 
a tew small ravines which have formed their tans inside the 
little valley which runs partilci to the glacier, and thus each 
fon, blocking it, has formed small lakes, or flat spaces 
of marshy ground. It is curious to go up the Jittic valley, 
passing from one to another of its chain of lakes, without the 
slightest indication that, Just beyond the modetate-siited bulk 
ot moraine, binck with ancient schists, stretches the Largest 
glacier in the world. But one has only to mount up a Jlule, 
on to the top of the moraine or on the mountain •side, ami the 
Siachen reappears at once in all its seemingly JimLtless immens¬ 
ity. Behind us, the whole of the tongue at the end of the 
glacier had now disappeared from view deep down between the 
mountain-waUs which enclose it at the sides and form, as it 
were, side-barrient to i t as it winds hither and thtther. In front 
of Its »i the direction to which my eyes turn with ever-growing 
curiosity, opens out a long stretch of the glacier which increases 
steadily in width and i$ now almost straight and almost folIoiwB 
the direction which it al'terwards keeps right up to its head near 
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the ICArak^nuii watershed. But we were too dose up against 
the left side to see the peaks and ridges at its top» except for a 
(cvr snowy ridges which appear at the summit of the evenly 
sloping side (of an cvejily dark colour, too^ a little beyond my 
camp), and a few other ridges, also snowy, which can be seen, 
through the narrovs' opening of a valley, rising from a farther 
level. The really imposing mountains are not on this side, and 
on this side the rocks, less hard and rttristant, take the form of 
ridges and donies rather than of pinnacles and towers. The 
same foreshiutening ako prevents one seeing the exact detaib 
of this side; one secs it stretching aw'ay Into the distance, and 
then growing smaller and lower and coming finally to an end 
in two or three blackish hillocks; this, acttmlJy, is the point of 
confluence of the Tcram Shcr, the principal affluent of the 
Stachen, and it is there that I shall pitch my base^camp not 
many days hence. Beyond the small rocky spur which marks 
the point of confiuetico—the 'Junction', as the Workmans called 
it-^nd beyond the great tongue of the Tcram Shcr, rises 
a wonderful peak, an immense pyramid, flanked at the 
sides by two straight corner-ridges, while a third comes down 
from the top in our direction* this ts Mount Rose, one of the 
giants. 

If I wished to revel in the sight of precipices, towers and 
pinnacles, I had only to look over the tongue of the glacier at 
the opposite side, which is entirely of granite; but it was only 
a limited view, because a last curve in die Stachen prevented my 
seeing farther than the bold stde-barrier of rock whose steep¬ 
ness rises finally into the peak which now seems identical, 
for me, with the peak of the Jorasses as seen from the French 
side. 

The nights at the and Camp have l)cen cold but calm, the 
da_V5 on the whole line, though ihreatening. Only last night 
was not cold, and it snowed for a good hour, but the snow did 
not lie except on the surfaces of the Siachen which were not too 
thickly covered with mominc, so that the glacier took on an 
unusually white appearance. 

This morning, when we got up—more hastily than usual, 
throughout the whole camp—it was snowing again and the sky 
was hopelessly overcast and grey in every direction. This was 
not the best of omens for moving camp, as according to plan. 
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On rhe octirr hand, there was n«) other course to taktj every 
delay increases each difficulty to a quite unexpected degree. 
I made the men leave behind their personal belongings and 
the days* rations already distributed to them, so as to be at 
least sure that the whole of the camp would be movedj and I 
gave each in addition a small supply of fuel as a precautionary 
measure. 

To-day’s stage was not a long one. To begin with, the 
weather was certainly not inviting: better to stay shut up in 
one's tent than to look for a path across the immense glacier^ 
lashed by the wind and the sleet, with a limited view of moun¬ 
tains shut in behind a grey curtain of cloud and mist. 1 
climbed over the lateral moraine and crossed the outside belt of 
the Siachen, which is characterized by a blackish cm’cring of 
lime and slate schists, and in particular by an extremdy broken 
surface, very rough in the tabyrinth of hillocks and cleft by 
crcvttsscs, holes and ravines. 

I crossed straight over it by the shortest route- and having 
quickly reached the other belt which runs along the great 
central ridge of white ice, found chat our progress up tho 
Siachen immediately became quicker and more secure^ But 
it must be understood that this, like everything else in the world, 
was a relative matter. However, we bad to be content with 
it; here, at any rate, the surface of the glacier was no longer 
broken by hillocks, often steep and sharp, or complicated by 
crevasses and formations due to erosion; there were only gentle 
undulations, which again foi^d us to be continually going up 
and down, but at least without the preoccupation of a condnual 
search for the best way. The way is easy and clearly marked, 
for one Iwd only to keep to the side of the great ridge of 
white ice. 

After foiu* hours’ march, with wind almost all the time, and 
sleet, and a dull, heavy, completely grey sky, we took a idiort 
breathing-space—short, because there vras nothing whatever to 
invite one to prolong the halt. After this, I judged it advisable 
to go close again to the ddc of the great ice-vallcy in order to 
look for the three customary requisites of a good camping- 
ground—shelter from the wind, water, and fi*el. As the ^ky 
here makes its last great curve—the great precipitous flank of 
the Jorasscs was now on my left — 1 did not turn shatply, 
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but simply across gradimily to the right, making for the 
side. 

But atasi we immediately found oursdves on the broken 
ground of the maj^ral belt, which was here, owitig to the betid 
in the valley', much wider and much rougher than before. 
Patience was needed, and we had to work our way forward, 
finding a way through this verttabJe labyrinth which became 
roorc and more complicated with crevasses, deep ravines, holes 
and ditches and ramifying lakes. We went continually up and 
down without respite, and also without seeing anything, as there 
was always at least one new hillock blocking one's view of the 
way in iront. [ saw one higher than the rest and immediately 
made for it in order to study our course better and decide 
On a definite objective. Taking out my field-glasses, 1 could 
see that the side, fairly close now, came down in rocky precipices 
or smooth surfaces of detritus, without a sign—I do not say, of 
trees-—but even of burttty the modest little plant whose woody 
roots are the greatest resource of travelJera, I came to a rapid 
decision; ir was useless to plunge again into the tmuultuous sea 
of ice-hlilDcks so exhausting to cross, and also useless to reach 
the side of the valley. I caught sight of a small depression tn 
a higher belt of the glacier—the lower portions, even if more 
inviting, are always to be avoided for the dangers they may 
conceal in the event of the sudden emptying of a gJadai lake; 
it was fairly well sheltered from the wind, there was any amount 
of water, and [ had brought a little wood with me, as a 
precaution, so this, at an altitude of 14,700 feet, became my 
3rd advance camp on the Siadien. 

yd ddvantt Gijnp an thi AVtcArtf, Jane ioM, 1930. 


The caravan was prompt iti arriving the other day. A few 
of the men performed wonders in adapting the ground, with 
surprising sfwed, Jbr the pitching of our tents; they then went 
off after their companions. The new system is working per¬ 
fectly. t make the coolies leave their provisions and personal 
baggage at the previous camp, so that they have no mpedinitn/.t 
to speak of; they carry more of my camp equipment, they carry 
for a shorter distance the provisions which they ate gradually 
consuming, and the idea that they have got to do the journey 
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bacJc to the previous camp where their meal is awaiting tlictn 
malces them quicker an the march. 

It mu&r not be thought that the coolies' owm baggage is 
small iti quantity. The mere fact that they continue to eat for 
two days in the lower camp gets rid of five loads which they 
would have to transport to the next camp (my own cimpj, if 1 
made them S[>end the night here, it is difficult to get an 
exact idea of what constitutes rhe actual perso nal baggage of 
these people when they are on the march. I provided thein 
with little tents so that they might pass the nights^ which arc 
already pretty cold, under shelter. They were pleased with 
them, but they do not use them-—just as wc ourselves, some¬ 
times, want some lovely object and then, hat'ing obtained it, 
put it aside or in a box, because it is a luicury and not part of 
everyday life. They are accustomed to steeping tn the open, 
so they continue to sleep in the open even when they might be 
in shelter, At least, they have done so up till now. The tent- 
cloths have served as n chickeo-run, as coverings for flour or 
butter or fuel, but not yet as shelters for human beings. 

It is obvious that these men, in order to show such a com¬ 
plete independence of the luxury of tents, must have resources 
in their own customs which permit of such independence. 
There is no doubt that the X^odakhi costume is specially devised 
tor protection against the told. They wear a kind of ample 
U'oollen shirt, trousers of the same heavy urhite tnateriiil (which 
the women weave at home in long, very narrow widths), high 
leggings of felt tied round the legs with strong woollen laces, 
then an ample robe which folds over in front and is held simply 
by a belt at the waist. This is the usual costume. But when 
they travel, they generally wear a second robe and on top of it 
■'—most important of aJI—thc 'postin', a big fur cloak down to 
the feet, with the fur inside and leather outside. At night, 
when any other mortal would put on one sweater or jacket on 
top ot another, the [jidakhts undress completely and then wrap 
themselves in their abundant travelling dothes—-their robes 
and pcstiu. Then they lie down on the ground. It may min, 
snow or treeze, for all they carel The tents I brought can 
perfectly well be used for the chickens and the fuel I 

In the meantime the personal impeJimenta of the cotdtes 
are both heavy and voluminous; there are, besides, big fota. 
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great bd!c$^ oips, a raountain of bags m which there k a 
little of evcr)"thing—wool, needles, pieces of leather, spindles 
(for the Ladakhi can Justly trepeat, in Tibetan, 'omnia mea 
mecun] potto*); finally, most of iny porters have the high 
altitude equipment which I issued to them, but which up till 
now is simply an equipment de luxt^ just as the tents are. 
Only a few woollen helmets have appeared in use so 1 ^. 

The new system adopted on the mandt up the Siachen has 
had other advantages, for there would not have been room 
for the whole caravan at the 3rd Camp. I had the main part 
of the baggage brought up during the two days after our arrival, 
and deposited on the smooth belt near the bank of white ice 
—^hich also avoided an unnecessary ditour over the difficult 
part which is covered with jagged hillocks; and the Coolies 
also stopped last night near the baggago-dump. There is 
another considerable advantage: the caravan been a blej 
for two extra days, to benefit by the good juniper-wood which 
is comparatively abundant at the and Camp, whereas, at 
the next camp, only a little hurtie Could be collected by 
the men whom I sent to explore the mountain-^ides for the 
purpose. 

It was, indeed, a wretched comp, our 3rd advance camp 
on the Siachen. The tents were pitched in a very irregular 
line along the bottom of a very small depression among the 
mounds of moraine-covered ice. The ground had to be levelled 
as well as might be and little walls built, so as to make su^detit 
apace for each lent. A series of crevasses crossed the little 
depression; there was one which passed Just where the ten 
coolies who are with me established themselves, and another 
at the spot where Kadir placed his fires. They were, of course, 
filled with stones and lumps of rock, but if a slight widening 
had occurred our kitchen and the men's pots would have run 
the risk of makmg the acquaintance of the unexplored depths 
of the Siachen. 

Nor was this risk an entirely imaginary one. During the 
night—for I slept badly at the 3rd C^ip—I rally 'felt* how 
alive the glader was. The dull plunge of big tumps falling 
into some lake; a tolling sound of flints in some crevasse, 
which seemed to go on for ever; then, suddenly, almost under- 
ntaih my bed, a deep mysterious crash—a new cleavage in 
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the masi; of ice. Th» was at nighty ^rhen all life^ even that 
of the gtader, seemed to be siispended bf cotd And frost. But 
by day, one had onTy to go a little distance from the camp, 
with ita chattering servants, the murmuring sound of some 
l-^orter at his prayers, and the petulaut crowing of cocks, then 
atop on the top of i mound and listen attentively, to hear 
innumerable unsuspected noises and rumblings. These are 
the thousand voices by which the multiform life of the glacier 
shows itself. 

Yes, it was a wretched camp, my jrd advance camp on 
the Siachen, but so picturesque in its wrctchedncssi .-Vud 
then, it placed us in direct contact with this immense world 
of ice, and more completely in the midst of the high mountains 
magniiicicnt, incredible. It was a joy to climb one or other 
of the liighcr hillocks by which we were lurroundcd and revel 
in the beauty of the mountains. The side opposite me attracted 
me most of all. It was so close—separated only b)‘ the width 
of the Siachen, that is, by a few miles—that no detail escaped 
one. It is cleft by a tew vaUcts, which would be large in 
the Alps but look small here, and these are hlled by glaciers 
which come down steeply in fall after Ihll, cnclos^ at the 
aides by wallsj still of granite, that rise straight up as though 
the rocks had been sharply cut, and, up above, break into 
pointed crags from which rise a row of quite thin, sharp, 
dizzy spires. The Jorasses, seen from here, bad completely 
changed their appearance: they looked like a single gigantic 
spire, rising from a moderate^ized base at the level of the 
glacier, growing thinner and thinner and ending in a peak 
ot incredible sharpness. To the north of it opens a inrge 
valley, with a wide glacier consisting of alternate falls of 
and wide, hat spacK of snow which Uicn rise, gently 
almost, towards a distant line of ridge, dazzllngly white in 
the sunshine. Then 1 looked towards the upper Sbehen. 
The high, regular pyramid of Mount Rose has disappeared, 
but from certain of the hillocks one can just see its extreme 
top appearing above one of the dark precipices of the valley^ 
side. In the background there is a really supreme group of 
mountains—the King George chain, which runs straight 
in our direction, piling up one vast peak above another. 
There ore two extremely bold, quite distinct, peaks, and behind 
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them rises the enormmrs mass of K", the HiJ^n Peak, over 
3 {r»ooo feet high. These are the real giaiits. 

This morning: I started again on the forward march. [ 
cmplqj-ed the usual method; the whole camp mowed forward; 
only ten men remained permanently with it; the majority went 
bach at once to bring up the bagi^ge-dumps during the neat 
two days. 

We had a splendid march, the weather brilliant and clear. 
From the camp, passing through the usual hillocks which make 
progress so exhausting, 1 quickly reached the grey strip of 
moraine which Stretches along the central belt of white ice. 
The surface forms of the glacier arc conrinualty changing, 
and now this atrip is only slightly undulating; it forms a great 
high road for our march forward, between the belt of often 
impassable hillocks on one side, and on the other the high 
ridges and banks of white ice. 

However, as we advanced, our road seemed to be gradually 
rising, and at the same time the level of the ridges and banks 
of uncovered ice seemed to be getting lower. There was 
more anew lying even on the moraine-covered surfaces; the 
Siachen, in fact, tends to become more uniform in shapes, 
appearance and colour the farther one goes up it. So, at 
least, it seemed to us, though if we could sec it from above, 
its great series of belts would still be there and still obvious. 

Towards three in the aftemoon 1 Judged it to be time to 
halt; ] went down a little way from the “high road” on to a 
little flat space enclosed by the loop of a stream, A stream 
on the glacier? Yes, and w-idc enough to be impassable. We 
have ice on all sidcst, rising in lovely shapes in walls, piimadcs, 
high ridges and banks. In places it sinks into huge depres. 
sions, occupied by lakes; and where the water, either of streams 
or lakes, has holfowed out the base of the walls, there 
hang long festoons of ickics, which look like shining, iridescent 
fringes. As we are a Jittle lower than the level of the glacier, 
we can sec nothing but an a[>parcnt|y endless whiteness and 
gigantic mountains in every direction. 

When the suit had already set and the uncertain light which 
succeeds the short twilight was already invading the whole 
valley, I climbed up on to the top of the first ice^bank of the 
great central belt* the solemn silence of the evening already 
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Jay heavy aver the gbtder. Up there, there was a wind and 
a cold which numbed me^ 

The eold is intcRK^'^also, in thta 4th advance camp in the 
midst of the ice world. I am encamped co^y at a height 
of about 15^070 feet. 

^th Advance Camp on the Siachen,, yane ^ 93 ®- 


i.ti.W.T. 
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ARRIVAL AT THE OASIS OF TERAM SUER 

"We have Jiad brillbuit dajrs and. cold nights at the 4th 
Advance Canip on the Siachen. The mament the sun set, 
every rivulet^ evexy drip or tiickJe of water which^ when the 
sun was high^ ttitet^ctcd the space where the camp was, 
began to freeze: it must not be forgotten that wc were en¬ 
camped on a glacier. The nights, therefore, were cold, and 
the feeling of cold was further increased by a very strong 
wind, which, though it might scarcely affect anyone who was 
sleeping in the little hermetically sealed '‘Whymper”, yet 
penetrated with a whistling sound into my large tropical tent. 
But, to tell the truth, 1 also remained una^ected by it, lying 
hidden in my sleeping-bag, into which I disappear early in 
the evening, not (0 reappear until early next morning. 

How lovely it is here, at this 4ch Camp of minct Ever 
since the tst encampment, each new otic had seemed more 
picturesque than the preceding ones and had brought me 
further into this majestic world of giants, yet the 4th Camp 
seemed at the time quite inaurpassable, because nothing was 
to be seen from it in any direction but the immacukte white¬ 
ness of the gladcr, no longer stained, no longer sordid—as it 
had realty looked so far, owing to the long, wide belts of 
moraine. 

From the 3rd Camp onwards, the tongue of the Siachen, 
monstrous and immense as it had looked before, had been 
steadily widening and growing, in consequence, even more 
beautiful. The central band of white ice tends actually to 
become broader and broader; and two lateral J»nds, one on 
each side, have crept in, thin at the beginning and as though 
squeezed between the moralnecovercd strips, but afterwards 
becoming, little by little, steadily broader. At the height of 
the 4th Camp the huge extent of the glacier is already mainly 
white, of living ice, and the moraine-covered strips are thinner 
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and mow clearly defined, like slight dark markings mi the 
while back of a great snake-like monster. 

The unevenness of the giacier'^urface had also become 
gradually more tintform, and the banks and ridges of Ice, 
the mounds covered with tumps of rock and flint, tended to 
Come down to the same unifbrni level. The iiregiilaritics in 
the surface of the Siachen wrere produced mainly by the eitision 
and melting caused by running water; there were regular 
valleys, with rushing, noisy torrents at the bottom of them, 
and real basins filled by lakes which generally had thetr outlet 
through large cracks of glassy, transparent, slightly greenish 
kc. 

My 4th Camp was particularly beautiful, because, in spite 
of being right on the glacier and in the middle of it, one had 
no feeling of monotony; on the other hand, the surface of the 
ground — though it may seem rather odd to s])eak of the ground, 
when it was composed entirely of ice — ^was uneven, varied, 
hollowed out by a stream into a little valley with many 
windings; and the sidw of this little valley were now smooth, 
now, on the contrary, formed of steep, perpendicular, or 
even overhanging, walls, from the upper rim of which, in the 
latter case, hung a beautiful fringe of icicles sparkling in the 
sun and looking as if so many iridescent pearls were dropping 
from them with the drops of water left upon them every now 
and then by the tumultuous stream. 

The nearer view was b^utiful in a picturesque way, the 
more distant view—that of the mountains^ — both beautiful and 
itnpfessivc. Less so the valley-side on the left, almost at the 
foot of which lay our camp. This was formed by the flank 
of a lateral buttress, which a little farther northwards comes 
to an end in a small spur at the point of confluence of the 
Stachen and its largest adluenr,thc Teram Sher. There were, 
therefore, no big volleys, only short ravines, generally cut out 
of the usual dark, almost black schist, which tends to make 
any feature of the landscape less rugged and therefore less 
imposing. Eut the head of the ravine wluch opened just 
opposite our 4th Camp was again composed of granite, and 
therefore formed a high, precipitous wall which renewed the 
impression of grandeur. 

On the other side of the Siachen one could see that the 
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va1le)r-wal1 went farther back ;itid that the valleys were there¬ 
fore deeper^ with a variety of jxecipicesj ridges, and peaks, 
and great glader-strcams descending with a mmult of jMrrt 
into the larger glacier. Thus there was a whole series of 
glacier-basins, any of whkh, in the Alps, wontd deservedly be 
a plate of pilgrimage for mountain-lovers. There were so 
many here, and all so beautiful^^n the \‘allcy-sides and the 
ridges, on the fiat snowy spaces and the Ms of rAwr — that wo 
hardly knew which to admire most, and one’s eye passed t^uickly 
from one to the other with a sort of avidity—like that of a 
child who wants to tat all the sweets on the table at his birthday 
party, and all at the same time, 

\\c had a dilTerent reason. Does one stop often, as one 
goes up the Val d'Aosta, to look at and admire the rocky 
crags of Monte EmilLus and the snowy tops of the Rotor? 
Noy for one’s whole anxiety and longing is to ace Mont Blanc, 
and one hardly diires take one’s eyes off the opening between 
the two sides of the valley in front of one, in expectation of 
the giant’s appearance. 

Here the giants have already ap[iearcd. All the rest— 
precipices, towers, spires, glacier—^w'hich in the Alps would 
seem so omaxing (as indeed it is), here forms only the frame, 
the foreground, as it were the advance guard of other much 
grander and more imposing mountains. They are all over 
there, at the head ot the Siachen, The wonder^] thing about 
them is that one would aJmost think they did not form a 
continuous ridge, even though, just over there, is the highest 
ridge of the biggest mountain-range on earth. Each mountain 
seems to rise all by itself from this lofty base of over i6,4joo 
feet; each seems to refuse to have any connection, to allow 
its sides any relationship with the neighbouring mountains, 
and rises alone, independent, as though in a competition of 
height and grandeur. It merely throws out at its aides a 
tew low spurs which Join it on to other mountains or become 
lost in the wide, Icy stretc!) of the Sischen, but there arc only 
a few of these low spurs, as though to enhance the majesty 
of the mountain itself. Each is a colossus, a giant, a king 
among mountains. Gombo, the pious lama, ought to have 
come as far as tbia; who knows how many divinities he would 
have seen, shining and diffusing their own di«ne light, in- 
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visible to infidels, from these pctiks which arc noblc^ solemn, 
divinclj- beautiful even to those who have not the piety of the 
old lama? There is one on the teft, the Hawk, which towers 
above its surroundings and ends in a snowy hump shaped like 
the beak of n bird of prey, giving it an appearance of rugged 
strength and pride. Then, right aborv’e the tentrai line of the 
glacier, are the peaks of the socalled King George chain 
which we see almost in file one behind the other, yet without 
their losing their individual character of bold magnificence. 
And, behind alt, 13 the last giant, the Hidden Peak, with Its 
vast snow-covered shoulders. Towards the right is the pyramid 
of Mount Rose, sharp ajtd steep with its regular faces and 
comers. But in the background, between the Hidden Peak 
and Mount Rose, one can see smHDoth sfopcss of snow coming 
down almost to the level of the Siachen; this is the opening 
of the Indira Pass which cuts through the main ridge of the 
Karakoram, and ol which Tounghusband caught a glimpse 
from the northern slopes at the end of his long and adventurous 
journey across almost the whole of Asia; it was also the 
^cntial cause why UngstafT, when he went in search of it, 
finally discovered this giant among the glaciers of the earth. 

I was trmendously busy at the 4th Camp, There »vas 
the distribution of provisions to alf the men, which I make 
at short intervals so as to oblige them to return to the fold 
in good time, even if they do not verj' much want to* In 
the meantime, all the baggage-dumpit have been brought up 
during the two days we have halted; I have even sene on a 
few sacks of provisions in order to facilitate my plans, which 
were beginning to be even more complicated. 

This morning, in fact, I have moved the encampment for 
the last stage of our advance towards the Base Camp on the 
Siachen. As usua!, only 10 men came with me aa permanent 
staff; the others, having transferred the camp and being without 

their own personal baggage, had to reium to the 4th Camp_ 

not, however, as before, to bring up whit bad been left behind, 
but to go down to Zingrul, where three more tons of provisions 
for the porters are waiting. I distributed eight days* mtions 
of butter and salt and tear Hour they will find on the way- 
down, left behind in small deposits; and on the way up they 
will consume some of what they arc canying on their own 
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shouMcrst Three days To gn down, five to come up; on 
July 4th they should be here at the Base Camp with a little 
under Z tons of fresh piwigicms, Btit THeanwhile alt that I 
have managed to bring along with me remains at the 4 th Csunp 
and my to men have just enough to eat dll the evening of the 
4th. This shortage is due to the day they caused me to lose 
on the way up, which upset my carefully worked out plans, 
Moreover, it will have consequences later on too, as it will 
force me into delays and complicated expedients in order to 
cany out my future excursions on the glaciers. In the meati' 
dme we have plenty of provisions for ourselves, and here at 
the Base Camp we are almost in a sort of paradise. 

This morning’s march was almost like taking a walk, but 
an citremely beautiful walk. Leaving the little ihit space of 
the 4th encampment, bounded, by the loop of the stteam in 
its deep furrow, one had merely to cross straight over on to 
the moraine-covered strip which runs along the great central 
belt of white ice. Actually it is becoming more difficult to 
distinguish between them; the central belt of white ice becomes 
Wider and wider, but also flatter, and the strip of moraine 
rises gradually to the same level, becoming narrower until it 
finally loses all irregularity of surface and is covered for the 
roost part in fresh and as yet utimelted snow. Thus the 
Stnehen, as one goes up it, becomes steadily wider and more 
impressive, but at the same time mote uniform in its surface, 
which is now almost completely flat and almost all white with 
ice or snow, the moraines upon it being now reduced to nothing 
more than slender longitudinal bands, uniform all along their 
course both in prominence and in colour—just like stripes on 
the back of a monstrous serpent. 

Meanwhile, as we advanced so easily along the flat, striped 
bach of this apparently calm, domesticated monster, the moun* 
tains became more and more imposing, both in fact and in 
appearance. Not yet those on our right; on that side they 
came to a sudden, almt^t sheer end, and then continued in 
a narrow, low band of dark rocks, above which could Just be 
seen another band, a white one—the Tcram Shcr Glacier— 
which sends out a few laicnij branches, breaking the unifomi 
oontlnutty ot the low band of rocks. At the point where the 
latter begins, where it Joins the side of the valley with a short 
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fcscninuit curve, was the f»laoe where my Base Caitip was to 
be csciblrshed^ On the opposite side the mountsins were 
more and more marvellotis: when we turned round we could 
scc—as we see iVom here too—the slop^ which face north 
and are theteibre more thickly covered with sitow^ so one gets 
the contrast between the rugged rock of precipices, ridges and 
peaks, and the whiteness of little glaciers hanging as though 
ready to fall at any moment, of larger glacteia flowing tor^ 
tuously down t he valleys, and of mantles of snow which intrtv 
ducc here and there into the landscape lines of a sofbiisa 
which IS very unusual here. K* is extremely beautiful; its 
long ridge, made up of snowy shoulders and angles and rising 
into a broad majestic pyramid of rock slightly sprinkled with 
snow, rises up higher than any other mountain in that direc¬ 
tion, although it is in the background, right on the horiaon. 
Ln the foreground, as we continued on our way up the glacier, 
we had a dealer view of the huge giants which surround the 
head of the Siachen, as though to protect it from profane 
assaults. The Hawk, with its beok-'likc top; the Twins, 
joined in massive strength; the Ghent, with its &now-covcrcd 
peak shaped like the bows of a saddle; the Hardingc and the 
^cen Morytti the King George chain, bold and pointed; 
the Hidden Peak, a gigantic mass; the lost bastion between 
the Baltoro and Slacken glaciers. Mount Rose, with its perfectly 
regular pyramid; then, more to the right, Tcram Kangri, 
which has only just appeared, with the many peaks of its tong 
ridge—these are the gianta of the Siachen, which become 
more and more dearly visible to us, more and more imposing 
in the mighty formations by which each is characterized and 
actually detached from the others. Near us and all round us, 
on the other hand, was the vast, uniform, flat expanse of the 
glacier, as though to give us the illusion that approach to the 
giants was humanly quite an easy matter. Approach, perhaps, 
but no more; one may admire, but not desire, and only admire 
from down bdow: these are heights not made for men. 

When I airived at about half-past twelve, followed by the 
whole caravan, right in front of the little bay by which the 
mountain-side on our right Joins the low spur Of dork rock, 

1 judged it a suitable moment to halt, partly in order to draw 
Jimth. It 1l^as a question of establishing our Base Camp, not 
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a provisional encampment which might be placed more or Icsjs 
haphazard, as our previous camps had perhaps l>een. This, 
on the other hand, was to be our centre of activity for ut least a 
month and a half; it must be properly arranged, the tents must 
not be pitched hastily, but with calculated care and with at 
least a sufficiency' of space. I'o get here early I had hurried a 
little over lunch; besides, t could sec the dark rocks not far off, 
perhaps not farther chan 5 fiirlongs, or even less; they were 
so dear in every detail that it looked almost as if one could 
touch them with one's hand. But easier said than done. To 
cross that half-mde of the glacier took us no less than 3I 
hours. When one goes up or down a glacier, cverj'thing 
depends on choosing, or finding by luck, a good (and if possible 
the best) longitudinal belt or strip, Btit when a glacier—and 
a gbeier such as the Siachen—has to be crossed, one must be 
prepared to make one's way over belts that are good, indifFerent, 
and also bad, 

Wc did not come across any really bad licits. However, 
we had at once to cross a small valley cut out of the ice, with 
its stream, the asme which wound so picturesquely round our 
4th Camp; after that wc climbed straight on to another greyish 
strip of moraine—quite easy gomg- Then another strip cut 
across it, black, full of high, sharp hillocks, intersected with 
precipices and cavities filled with pools—unpleasant, but short. 
Then the living ice again —a piece of good luck, we thought. 
But it was anything bur good luck. It was 3 very wide belt, 
all broken up into banks, causeways and pinnadeSr We 
turned into a small valley*, but the liotTom was 4 regular bog, 
owing to the intense melting of the snow, and it was crossed 
frequently by crevasses, covered or otherwise, which forced us 
to miike frequent diu>ur$i Then wc realised that the valley was 
taking us in the wrong direction: wc had to cross banks and 
causeways and pinnacles to get to another, and so go forward 
again. This game went on much longer than I had CKpccteci. 
But at last it ended: at last we tvere quite close to the rocks, and 
had got over the last lioe of banks and pinnacles. All at once, 
at the foot of a regular wall of ice, between it and the rocky side, 
opened out a lake, in which large slabs and picturesque lumps 
of ice fioared on the water, which was slightly ruffled by the 
wind. Beyond this a broad stream of ice, a lateral branch from 
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the great mass of the Teram Shcr^ atl broken up mto jAvri, 
conies down almost to the bke^ into which it sends its fosmingT 
nois}' x^'aters. But on both sides of this—on one side, where 
the side of the Smehen Valley appears to he intetrupted, and 
on the other, where there is a short succession of low rocks as 
far as the point of conBuenceof the Tcmm Shcr—on both sides 
an uoiisual, unexpected sight made me almost doubt whether 
all the brilliance of Ice and snow which 1 had seen during the 
day—even though modified by big smoked glasses-—had not 
affected my sense of colour. No, there was no doubt: it was 
real green w-hich we saw on each side of the froxen overflow of 
the Teram, the very pale green of a kind of shoit grass which 
covers the flat places and the more gentle of the slopes to which 
the wildest and most rugged mountains in the world suddenly 
dcscend^—'like a giant stooping down to play with children, or 
a cruel tyrant whose face breaks suddenly into a smile. This 
green is all the more unexpected, right In the middle of this 
inimensc world of ice, if one thinks of the hare aridity of the 
valleys and mountains of the whole region, even where man 
lives and is able with patieni roil to produce, with the aid of 
water and a meagre soil, a vegetation which even so is confined 
strictly to the oases. 

For years 1 have longed to traverse this great world of 
Ice; for almost two in one Its we have been crossing mountainous 
districts almost without a tree; for weeks, ever since Sabu, we 
have seen no natural grass; for weeks, also, wp have been 
coming up the endless glacier—^and suddenly, right in the 
middle of It, appears all at once a perfeedy green oasis. 

Followed by all the men, i w'ent off the glacier on to the 
rocks, skirted half the lake, going along its shore, climbed a 
short slo|>e near the torrent which Issues, noisy and tumultuous, 
from the great mass of the I’cram: here there was a flat space 
which seemed made for a camping--grouncL The tents were 
soon pitched. In full view of the little lake with its slabs and 
lumps of ice wandering from one side to another according to 
the changing play of wind or citrtent; in view also of the great 
wall of ice with which the Stachen encloses the wearers of the 
take, and of the rugged, snowy mountains on the right-hand 
side of the great valley, behind which, right in the background, 
rises the \i8t ridge of K*, liighcst of them all, Kut all round 
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us there 15 grass, green grass, Rnd hundreds of’ fiowcrs. It 
seems Almost a dream. 

When we arrived a short time ago, there was a strange 
sight to be seen. The men from Tia, the moment thcf had 
put down their loads, srarted off, laughing .md shouting, on a 
mad race up the slope. Their laughing and shouting was 
caused not only by the thing which had set them off on this 
sudden ratc^ but also by the fact that thei^ easily outdistanced 
the men from other groups who were also taking part in the 
strange Marathon, Suddenly the men from Tta stopped in 
the middle of a pile of rocks, stooped down, and then came 
down again towards the tents, slowly and. in a close group, as 
though in solemn procession. Then they stopped again, and 
looked as though they were occupied with some serious matter, 
In contrast with the shouts and laughter and the mad race of 
a few moments before. I went to look, and found that they 
had taken possession of two enormous skeletons of Hima'^ 
la}*an ibex, which had been preserved with the skins almost 
entire, and the men were taking off and collecting the large 
amount of skin which was left, with an almost religious care. 

I knew the Ladakhis, and remembered the toy of my men at 
the discovery and conquest—not, indecai, dilfiailt—of a 
newJy-cleacJ gazelle on the Tibetan plateaux of Ljngzi-Tang, 
But 1 really could not understand the mad race, the rejoicing, 
and then this serious concern over rwo skcleions of ib^ 
which had been dead goodness knows how long. But with 
the Ladakhis there is always something to learn. 

.All the men except lo will have to go back to the 4th Camp, 
and go on down to-morrow cowards Zingrul, at the glader-cnd, 
where in the meanwhile a large new dep6( of provisions has 
been accumulating. They asked to be allowed to spend the 
night here, in the green oasis. I pointed out that they had 
neither provisions nor pmia, since these had been left at the 
4.th Camp. Ic did not matter, they replied: as for caring, ihcy 
could make up for that to-morrow morning, and as for sleeping, 
there was plenty of ^ttrUe. But when night came on, quite 
dear, the north wind must have been too penetrating, for they 
disappeared silently, in groups, into the darkness, across the 
great glacier towards the 4ih Camp. 

But how beautiful it is, this calm, starry night! And how 
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beautlAil it Tfa#, just before sunset^ when cvefTthing was 
already in shadowj and ontjr the giant which rises above aJI 
the other mountains, sdll shone with the last rays of a tropia) 
sun ^iodng on its ice and snow 1 

Basi Camp on the Siethen^ yune 26 M, 193^* 
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LIFH. IN AN OASIS AMONGST THE ICE 


Every day that passes in this Ease Camp of mine brings 
me some new marvel- We are actually jn an oasis, a real oitsls 
in the midsc of a world of tec- 

Not far from here, a little above us* the Siachen is joined 
by its largest affluent, the Teram Sher, which runs from a due 
easterly direction. This is one reason why 1 am particularly 
■nCETcsced in it and have chosen it for special observation, for 
just beyond its head extends the great Rimo Glacier, in the 
first exploration of which 1 took pint sixteen years ago. The 
wide ice-stream of the Tenun Sher runs westA'ards; and its the 
Stachen runs south-eastwards, it comes about that the buttr^s 
of mountain at the point of confluence narrows down to an 
extraordinary degree, into a long, low ridge of rock, breaking 
abruptly off from the sufjcrb heights to which it attains. At 
the foot of this long, thin, low ridge of rock runs the Siachen; 
and over the top of it, flowing in the opposite direction, appears 
the Teram .Sher, which, swollen as it is, seems in a hurry to 
throw itself into the larger glacier, and sends out three or four 
lateral overflo^vs down across the dividing rocks. The largest 
of these lateral overflows is precisely at the point where the 
buttress of mountain is abruptly broken ofl’ and the narrow 
band of recks begins, and the point where the two join b 
marked by a little bay. Prom above, precipitous and hill of 
firacs, falls the lateral tongue of the Teram^ below, the mighty 
mass of the Siachen completely shuts in the rocky bay and 
causes the formation of a iakc. 

My Base Camp is on a small flat apace on the slope which 
descends to the iake, between the two glaciers, in the midst of 
a world of ice which, in immensity, has no equal on earth, 
except possibly in the icc-caps round the Poles. We are hardy 
half-way up the length of the glacier: it would take at least five 
days' march to reach its head, at least five days to get off it at 
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its end, five also to get off it in the direction of the 
Sakoro Valley, whence came its first discoverer, LongstafiF 
(but vdthout reaching my oasis), and whence came also his 
successors, the Workmans. This had been the only way of 
approach, by the Sattoro Valley and over a pass, the Bilafon-la, 
of over 1 $,000 feet. All other ways of apptoach were closed, 
and, more so than any of them—^if one were to believe both old 
and recent travellers and explorers of the region—the one which, 
of all of them, should be the most natural, that is, by the 
front of the gladcr. We;, however, have proved that the 
Siachen is not inaccessible by way of the front; here I am, 
^th a large caravan, heavy baggage, tons of provisions, without 
having looked for side-doors (or back-doors), but hainiig come 
straight in, honourably, by the great front-door itwlf. How¬ 
ever, here we arc in the midst of the ice, in the Largest and per¬ 
haps the most diBicult ice-region in the world. 

1 am somcdnics tempted to forget this, when 1 am busy in 
the camp with boxes and bags, and especially when 1 stay 
inside my tenr to write or to check my endless calculations. 
Oh, these calculations, what a torment they are] 1 think 1 
have already spoken of the difficulties an explorer has to contend 
with when he has to transport everything by means of porters, 
who themselves also have the tight to exist, that is to say, to cat, 
and therefore retjuire still other men to carry pro visions for 
them. 1 remember I also explained how, not wishing that the 
calculation should go on multiplying itself tid \ had to 

have recourse to drastic measures in order to cut it short. But 
here things are greatly complicated, because fuel also has to be 
transported. It must be understood that each group of men 
consumes, every day, not less than five loads of hurtst^ the little 
plant which creeps along the ground, whose woody roots give 
a fine Bare and also a little heat; luckily there is plenty of it 
here. Well, on the march up the glacier 1 am reducing to one 
toad only the daily provision of h«rtit for all the men, whatever 
their numl>cr may be—which is a real hardship, when one lias 
to live, and also sleep, on the gloder- 

'I'o lessen the numbers of tlic caravan, and hence also the 
necessity of provisions, 1 have sent the Ntibra men back to their 
own homes. Thus there remain with roc 57 men. the three 
groups from Timosgam, Tto, and Ijch. But this number is 
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diminished by the couriers who come and go between the camp 
and Gombo, and by the sick, of whom there arc always, some 
in a caravan, because someone always gets wounded or bruised, 
or suffers from the high aicttude, or eats too many 
or just wants to make a good excuse and take a day or two of 
resL So the 57 sur merely on paper, and the lesser 
number which actually exists has to be used by the unfortunate 
commandant to solve problems which almost always appear 
insoluble. 

When I am racking my brains in my tent over such 
problems, however, I have only to look om to get consolation 
and fresh energy for my dilKculc tasks. On one side descends 
the vast mass of the I'cram with its livid, moraine-covered 
j/fricr; on the other side is the white wall of the Slacken, topped 
with pirmacles, forming a low foreground for a series of lof^ 
mountains, snow-covered, bold and impressive. In the middle 
1 see the little Jake, always slightly ruffled by the wind and itself 
also rather livid in colour, since the waters which feed it are 
laden with the fine dirt of the glacier; but when we arrived it 
was covered with great white slabs, and latge irregular blocks 
of ice which had fellcn from the broken wall of the Siacben 
were floating in it. Hvery morning without fail the stabs and 
blocks of ice were to be forund collected at the foot of the ice- 
wail of the Sbeben, and during the day, just as infallibly, 
moved away very, very slowly tn the opposite direction, until 
they were all neassembied against the bank on the side nearest 
the Teram. However, during these few days, both are so 
much reduced in aixe that probably they will have soon dis¬ 
appeared completely. The melting all over the gladcr in¬ 
creases every day, so much so that the couriers going to 
Combo already have serious difficulties in fording the Nubra; 
they tell me (hat we shall soon be entirely cut off from the 
outside world—the front-door of the Sbehen will be completely 
shut till the autumn. 

Never mind: we have come in— and by the niaJn entrance 
—without extreme difficulties. Now we are revelling in the 
fantastic grandeur qf the enchanted pabce, the garden of 
which is here. 

Itelow the Tcram Sher, between its bteral overflows, are 
steep slopes of rock—bore walls, prccipicotis farther up, that is, 
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farther lowanis the point of confluence tif the two great glaciers. 
Bur here there are rounded summits which descend in platforms 
and gentle sJopcs, 01115? intcmiptcd by a few short diSs, On 
two of the platforms a little above the comp, are two little lahes, 
bur not so picturesque as the one we call ^our” take. The 
mote gentle slopes of these rounded hills—as though to empha'' 
size the contrast with the surrounding grandeur and rugged¬ 
ness—are covered with smooth green grass^ sometimes sparse^ 
with little parched-looking stalks, but in most places thick, so 
ns to conacitute a meadow, a real meadow, and olten even a kind 
of deep, soft quilt such as is seen in certain hollows in the Alps, 
the bottom of which has been the bottoni of a take or a. marsh. 

Imagine flnding meadows, proper meadows, right in the 
middle of the Siachenl iLspecially when the whole region, 
even outside the gkders, is characterized by an almost entire 
lack of green or of any vegetation. And these are meadows in 
which green is not the only colour. Tlicrc arc pieces of ground 
where the soil is scarce and the lumps of ruck scattered over it 
are consequently more frequent: here the grass is thinner, but 
there is an abundance of flowers instead. Then, as one walks 
over these hills of deep black schist or pink granite, there are 
moments when one'docs not see the ground green with grass, 
but pnrple or bright yellow or pale pink from the masses of 
Bowers which, so it seems, are careful to avoid the mixing of 
different kinds and prefer to grow in groups, here or there, 
according to each separate kind. Primulas arc the most 
plentiful —i circle of small leaves like rays, then a tall straight 
stalk, and on top a colony of flowers, which sometimes grow 
so dose together that they seem to form a little compact sphere 
of a pale but bright violet. Whenever the soil appears to be 
drier, there are no primulas* here supremacy ts divided between 
a kind of bright yellow flower of the pea &mily, which in the 
Nubra Valley (the dcscrt-like character of the Nubra Valley 
must be remembered) is surrounded with a multitude of long 
treacherous thorns, but which here, on the other hand, seems 
to grow gentler, being surrounded only with little soft leaves 
—and a kind of flower like a small, round, w*hite cushion 
crowned with a circle of pink petals. 

Miss Kttbu, when she returns from one of her little excur¬ 
sions on tile rocks between the two glaciers, always brings 
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with her it large hjirvtfst of flowers, which immedistciy go to 
iticrease our ooUcction, And a« the season appears to develop 
in a much more rapid cjxlc' here rhan it docs down below 
there are new flowers coming out every day, adding the bright¬ 
ness of their colours and the gracefulness of their shapes. It 
is interesting to notice their preferenoes; some prefer ^e drier 
and more rocky slopes, others the diffused dampness of the 
thick, soft meadows. One kind grows all alone, rare but 
v^orous, in the lumps of earth which chance has placed be¬ 
tween two branches of n stream, ao that its roots arc always 
in soft ground and always wet. The foigci-mc-not, on the 
coniniry, only grows at the foot of lumps of rock with a south 
exposure—actually, Indeed, at the very foot of the rocks; its 
tiny leaves and long, flowering stalks are not scattered about 
in more or less irregular clumps, but grow upwards, all on 
the same level, clinging to the side of the rock almost like 
an espalier, so as to get the full beneflt of the sun’s warmth 
and also the warmth given back by the rock, 

I believe it would be difficult to fliid anywhere a greater 
variety of flowers and a gayer britlinnce of colour. 1 always 
have some of them in my tent—^not, of course, of those we 
arc collecting, for they soon end by being pressed between 
sheets of blotting-paper, where they lose their grace and their 
colour, even though one day they may be a delight to certain 
colleagues of mine. Bur every time the coolies return from 
work or from cutting imrue in the neighbourhood, they come 
up to my tent and pay thdr respects with a little bunch of 
flowers, accompanied by a "ju*‘ and a smile. Thus, right in 
the middle of the greatest ice-region on earth, I am always 
sutToundiKl with the charm and colour and the subtle scent 
of a thousand flowers. 

It is really marvellous, this oasis in the midst of the iccl 
It is not only we who appreciate it; there h vi whole world of 
living creatures who hold undisputed sway here until some 
horde, like ours, of conquerota from afar descends upon them. 
It was a surprise indeed, after so many days’ march up the 
glacier, to find this green and flowery oasis, but perhaps an 
even greater surprise to find its population of living creatures. 
There are butterflies—white, yellow, sky-blue^msshpppcrs 
and locusts, caterpillars and spiders, which would be tlic delight 
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of an entomologist. They ore certainly a delight to toy two 
remaming chickens. A general execution of poultry was 
decreed at the 4tK Camp^ but wheOt later, the tents were 
removed, two cockerels appeared which had escaped the 
slaughter) hidden, probably, among the heaps of provision- 
boxes and bags. I’hcy were spared, and did the last stage 
in triumph, tied on the top of two cooUes' loads. These two 
chickens appreciate the Tetam Sher oasts: they scratch about 
from morning till night and no longer have the starved appear¬ 
ance they had when they scratched hopelessly in the rocks 
and the ice at our camps during the rnar^ up the glader. 

Nor need they feel lonely at the Teram Sher oasis, for there 
are little birds of a yellowish pink colour like the surBice of 
the Jumps of granite among which they ky their pretty eggs, 
of a dear, bright green like the grass near by. There are 
also pale grey pigeons which fly in faithfiil couples, terrified, 
over the camp, and blackcock which pasa over aomctiincs, higher 
up, with their rather heavy flight, calling to each other. The 
crows arc more faithful to us; big, raven-black, w*ith their 
sharp cawtng sound^ they circle slowly round in wide spirals 
and always end by settling near here, in hopes of picking up 
some remnant of our daily fbod. Great birds of prey sometiTnes 
soar high above us, with a majestic, almost contemptuous air. 
The centre of attraction for alt of them 13 ihc *1 cram Shcf 

But there are other living creatures besides these. TTie 
other evening 1 discovered aver)^, very small mouse which hsd 
had the impudence to W'orm its way in amongst my sacks of 
flour^—which must have been a novelty and a piece of luck for 
an inhabitant of the oasts! And a few days ago someone 
caught an enormous rat, long and grey, which would certainly 
make a most sumptuous fur. But there is no doubt that the 
most numerous inhabitants arc the ibex, the real lords of 
the txisifl. When I go about near here and stop to look at 
and admire my glacier, the ibex who are lords of the place 
arc much interested: they look intently at the intruder, even 
from quite close, and then. In a dignified manner, go off 
at a gentle trot or a gentle gallop up the slopes of snow or 
rock, in such a way as to make the most cxpcricnred. moun¬ 
taineer envious. Sometimes they are in herds of as many us 
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foitj'j but they have never come down towards rhe camp. 
Their remains arc a proof of how ntimcrDus they must be. 
h is no exaggeration to say chat the rentdns of ibex are so 
plentiful and heaped up in sudi quantities, especially against 
the rocks (though why that should be, I do not know), 
that often the coolies start out with large empty sacks and 
return a few minutes later with the sacks full. It is so much 
more convenient than pullbg up the little hurtse plants one 
by one, stretching them out to dry a little so that the earth 
may detach itself from them, then collecting them again one 
by one, laboriously making a bundle of them in such a way 
that they may be tied up and carried without too many being 
dropped on the way. On the other hand, with the mateml 
provided by a dead ibex, one has only to put the open sack 
on the ground and stoop and £11 it hand over fist, and there 
is the fuel, excellent and all teady collected. 'Diough the 
hurtse may give a fine fiame which, is cheerful but gives little 
heat, this other fuel glows and gives a splendid heat—especially 
welcome when we are surrounded with ice, even though on 
an oasis where there are grass and flowers and Irving creatures. 

Ihesc arc not the only remains of these niurtcrous lords 
of the oasis, the ibex. One has only to walk about a little 
in the neighbourhood to find, between the great blocks or 
on the grass or among the rocks, the badge of royalty of 
some of them, mighty horns, long and knotty, which give 
them a real appearance of dignity and pride when they stop, 
in single file, to look at the new intruders, outlined sharply 
against the sky on a shoulder of the mountain and smnding 
firmly on their agile feet, necks and heads erect. We collected 
as many as wc wanted of those horns: the best are already on 
the way to Panamik, and at least one pair of r^ly colossal 
ones will make the long journey to Courmaycur, to be placed 
with the other similar remains of large Himalayan i 

have collected m my house in the mountains—owing to which 
people who do not know me must imagine me a keen follower 
of Nimrod, In the meantime the inferior horns have become 
ornaments of the camp: they have been placed on the top of 
a large Iat 9 built by the men, and from th em hang or flutter 
little pieces of doth, printed all over with prayers. May all 
the Buddhist gods therefore protect my undertaking right to 
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its end, since we have given chem their first altar b the midst 
of the Sbchcnl 

According to the Workmans, who encamped near here in 
a meadow bet'ond the stream which comes out of the overfiow 
of the Tcram, there was, near their tents, a ciretc of stones^ 
4 yards in diameter, in which were heaped up an extraordinary 
number of ibc*' horns. These travellers add that both the 
circle and the pile of horns w'ere certainly made by natives who 
frequented the glacier in times now past and forgotten. Thar 
subject had already attracted and interested me. Having 
CoUcctedall the scattered information given by old travellers and 
co<«rdinated it with a few reliable signs ! had myself observed and 
with other information collected by myself from old men and 
notables in the high valleys of Baltistan and carefully sifted, 1 
have tried to reconstruct the routes followed in the past by the 
natives, almost exclusively Bflltis, over the chain of the Kara¬ 
koram. That some of these ancient routes — ^for example the 
Muz Tagh Pass—^were used is proved by the testimony of 
traviellei? who met and saw natives coming from them, and in 
the case of others, both signs, information, and actual proofs 
make it certain that, up till 6 o or 70 years ago, the natives, in 
order to get over the Karakoram chain from the valleys of 
Baltlstan towards the important centres of Chinese Turkistan, 
made a more or less normal use of routes which have since- 
appealed to the enterprise of modern l^uropean travellers and 
explorers. This has something almost miraculous about it, 
when one thinks of the wild mountain regions and the natural 
conditions there, and also, one may add, of the fact that experi¬ 
enced mountaiticers have often failed in a feat which natives 
have accomp]bbed unequipped and, In addition, loaded. One 
of these ancient routes (ftccording to observations and informa- 
tion 1 collected lost time] must have led from the Khapalu 
district right up the Soltoro Valle)' across the Biblon-lo, and 
thus come down on to the Siachen. It perhaps forlted on the 
Siachen, one way going right up the great glacier to its head, 
and, not improbably, crossing the Turkistan-U; the other 
touching our oasts, going right up the Terom Shcr Glacier, 
crossing the Rimo Glacier which wc have “explored*', and 
leaving it again by its northern tongue, which we have ''dis¬ 
covered" to be the source of the Yarkand,—“Explored" and 
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"discovered*', that w, only in comparisan wjtK otir previous 
knowledge. 

That is why 1 was intcrcsteci in the circle of stones full 
of ibex* horns, near the Workmans* old camping-ground. 
But it so happened that, though these ibex' horns were 
so plentiful al] over the oasis, there was no sign of them there, 
nor was there any circle of stones 4 yards across: there were 
merely the traces of two rough semicircles near by, 2 or ^ 
yards in diameter, but so vague that 1 would not dare to 
assert them 10 be the work of man. In spite of this, my 
theory of a route from the Saltoro Valley to the Yarkand 
Valley still holds, as it is founded on reliable information 
collected by me in the former valley, and on observations made 
by me in the latter. And my admiration remains for the 
enterprise of the Balds of past generations, who lightly feced 
natural conditions which often seem to us to be impossibly 
harsh. 

How many subjects of interest there arc in this oasis of 
Ours in the midst of the icel The lake aJ^ has begun to 
excite my curiosity. After we had been here two days I 
realized that it was no longer the same. Certain points of 
rock which jutted out along its batiks were tending to become 
shorter and rounder, and a fine moraine which broke its surface 
gave me the Impression that it had become lower. As my 
natural habit of observation had not allowed these signs to 
escape me, I was now anxious to find others. It was im¬ 
mediately evident that the lake was rising, submerging the 
rocks which jutted out; it has already reached and covered 
the path not far from the bank which we followed when wc 
arrived; it i$ slowly approaching a path higher up, which has 
been made by the men going to get water from a neighbouring 
stream; little by little the whole moraine la becoming sub¬ 
merged, and the grassy slopes of the oasis arc being slowly 
but surely invaded. When we arrived, its surface was at 
an altitude of exactly feet, and our tents 72 feet 

higher up. I can already foresee the moment, perhaps not 
very far off, when wc shall have to move. Evidently the 
Sfub-glttdnl outlet of the lake is no longer sufficient to drain 
^ the large quantity of water, due to melting, which cornea 
into the lake from the Teram Shcr and perhaps also from the 
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Sbchen. The Jake is and will conttnuc to rix dJIj one 

day, the water siuccecds in forcing an outlet far itself. 

We art having a period of rest, however, at least in appear¬ 
ance, inasmuch as nobody tcas'es the "base" for more than a 
day. There would in any case be a lack of men, since they 
have almost all gone down to i^ngrul, Wc had only nine 
left, of the nmosgam group, commanded by one of my old 
porters of i6 ycirtt ago, who, owing to this previous experi¬ 
ence, was elected by hia compatriots as the "jemadar" —a 
sort of corporal—of the group, A gitod man, but lazy, 
exactly as he was before—w'hi^ is rather exceptional for a 
Ladakhi. 

1 have been able to utilize these men, however, I have 
sent them down once or twice lo the 4th Advance Camp, in 
order to diminish the dump of boxes and bags which had 
to lie left: there. 

But yesterday there arrived, with mathcmitical punctuality, 
the main part of the caravan with the loads brought up 
from Zingrul, at the end of the glacier. I had given the 
command and the necessary Instructions to Zewang Tashi, 
ienutdar of the group of men from Tia. There were, of 
course, also men from Timosgam and all the men from f.,eh 
and Nubra. Zewang Ta$Kt could not have carried out my 
orders better, complicated though they were — capcciatlv when 
one thinks that he knows Hindustani even less than I do, 
which is saying a good deal. [ had kept my eye on him 
ever since Timosgam, when 1 had had to make the laborious 
choice of roy 40 permanent porters. He had "chits", or 
references, from the Vissers and from Mason, who have both 
made journeys of exploration in these parts. .Actually the 
"diits" did not much impress mc, but I liked the appearance 
ol forceful energy which showed itself in the whole of hla 
robust, thick-set person. After leaving Seti 1 made Hash- 
matullah tell him always (0 take his orders direct from me, 
and from that moment he began to superintend the pitching 
and the striking of my own personal tent. 1 soon appreciated 
him from actual knowledge, no longer simply from my im¬ 
pression of him, and since 1 started coming up the glacier, 
he has become my right-hand man. The jtmajar of Timoa- 
gam, who, officially, is superior to all the men, amuses me 
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with his subtle artfulness in avoiding: lintigue. Bui I entrust 
Zewang Taahi with any difficult job in which his energy and 
hb influence over men may come in usefuL Gjntrary to the 
opinion of most people who say that the I AHakhk are Mongols 
merely beomse they have a dvilhation w'hich comes from the 
Mongol East, Zewang Tashi, who is very fair and has bright 
blue eyes, might well be an Irishman, in spite of his long 
pigtail. Short but broad and extremely solid, he must have 
a quite eatraordtnary physical strength—^ut also strength of 
chonicter. Generally serious, unlike most Ladakbis who are 
always ready to laugh and smile, he looks me straight in the 
eyes as though to drink in the orders I g^e him, which 
almost always, I can vouch for it, must seem to him extremely 
puaal i ng. The word * ‘huzu r’' — ^my gnat lord — preceded by a 
kind of deep sigh as though he were taking breath again after 
the terrific tension required to grasp my wishes, is the sign 
that he has understood. Then he executes — marvellously well. 
Every now and then, without the others seeing, 1 let him have 
an extra few rupees, and his men from Tia also. In this 
way 1 liave a reliable man, and also a reliable groupi, which 
should be as example and encouragement to the others. For 
there is obviously a certain rivalry between the various groups. 

There was undoubtedly rivalry when we arrived here and 
all the men started off on that mad race to get possession 
of the skin<overed skeletons of the two ibex. The men 
from Tb won. U wsts only yesterday that t understood the 
reason of thdr Marathon race. When the caravan arriveil 
yesterday, laden with heavy sacks of flour, the lla men — as 
they walked, and with the Jieavy loads on their backs—'were 
all taken up with other occupations as well: some were spin¬ 
ning, others knitting with needles which they had made of 
juniper-wood. This was the fleece collected from the two 
skeletons. And when they told me about it, the men of Tia 
laughed with satisfaction, still, perhaps, enjoying their victory 
over their fellow-porters. 

Bass Camfi pff the Siashca , yafy c//i| 
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OCCUPATIONS, SURPRISES AND /VNXIETIES OF 
LIFE ON THE SIACHEN GLACIER 

It b now more thati a montli since we pitched our tents in 
this wonderful oasis in the midst of the Stjidien, a little less than 
two months since I attached the great glacier. It will be at 
least another fortnight before I get off the gtader and leave it 
for good. Contrary to ail expectations, all reports, and to its 
own usual tsehaviemr, the glacier has received me with unwonted 
kindness. E^’Ctyone has always agreed in abusing it; 'Beware 
of the Siachen! It is unassailable. Almost everyone has 
failed [which is, indeed, truelj. The Nubra will certainly stop 
you. The tongue of the glacier [also wrote the Workmans] 
with all its crevasses and siratt^ is like a rampart specially made 
to prevent access to the glacier/ 

W'dJ, it is true that the Slacken seemed to get into a passion 
and, so to speak, show its teeth, and was apparently anxious to 
prove itself worthy of its reputation; yet to the end It allowed 
me to enter by the foont-door, without putting difficulties in 
my way, nor did it object to my bringing in, also by tlic front¬ 
door, a whole crowd of servants and a large and varied q uan tity 
of baggage. Then, however, it repented and shut the front¬ 
door with considerable hmitiess. One could get out by the 
little side^oor, the service-door, but I am not going to took for 
this, t wish to go out honourably, as 1 entcr^ and intend to 
try another door w'hich is, indeed, a side-door, but not a service- 
door—at any rate up till now no one has used it. But [ must 
not get ahead of events; 1 do not want the Siachen, which b still 
rather angry, to shut this door too against me, when I have 
yearned after it so long. 

This has been a time of great bustle and hard work, except 
for the first week, during which we were taking possession of 
the oasis* the whole caravan had then gone back down to the 
gJader-end to bring up the Hour, and I bad here only a few men, 
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not enough for any excursion$, The camp was pitched; a com-- 
plete meteorologiail observatory was established; i took a few 
short walks round about here, on the rocks at the point of am- 
fiuence of the Tcram—a wonderful spot, Irecausc there can be 
seen tTOm it, one behind the other, the lower and upper Sinchen 
and its chief affluents, the Tcram Shcr, of course, which 
comes from the east, and the X^olofbn which comes down from 
the west, from the Bilafon-k (which would be the little 
. r T service-door); Miss Kalau collected flowers; the poor 
commajidanr, between his walks, racked his bnins more and 
more to £nd a solution to the problems of comiiijssariae, which 
seemed more and more insoiubie. 

1 do not know if my readers have any idea of what the 
Siachen is like. I remember that I explained how it was, so to 
speak, discovered: I remember that 1 have repeated more than 
once that it was repuicd to be inaccessible; I remember that i 
have more than once stated that it js the greatest gladcr on 
earth, with the exception of those in the Polar Regions. But 
my readers would probably also like to have some concrete 
mdicadoo, to fix their ideas and give them shape, so I will give 
it them. 

Imagine that the Miagc, the largest gladeron the Italian side 
of the Alps, coming down from Its valley at the foot of Mont 
Blanc, did not scop in the middle of the postures and woods 
among the huts of Lc Frisnay and La Visaille, but went on 
down as far as £n craves, as far as Courmayeur. It would then 
be a much larger glacier than it is now. Bui to get an idea 
froin it of the size of the Siachen, one would have to imagine it 
coming Mill farther down the valley, twisting and winding and 
forcing ita mighty mass between narrow, overhanging rocks 
or broadening out with the broadening of the valley, and 
finally spreading ite gigantic front at least beyond Charillon. 
About two-thirds of the Val d'Aosta would be occupied bv its 
monstrous tongue* 

As for as 1$ known at present, in fact, the Siachen is about 
50 miles in length; the leram Shcr, a mere tributary, is 
about iS. The area of the glacier, which is still uncertain 
owing to lU not having been completely mapped, has been 
calculated at something between 1 minimum of 6«H and a 
maximum of 928 square miles: however, the principal tongue 
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alone, which hat a wrdch, in places, of over 3| jnilesaod la 
than diia onl}? in its final portion, where, near the front, it is 
compressed between massive wall a of granite, is certainly about 
S3 square miles in area. 

It is a vast, wide avenue of snow and tee which, from above, 
appears to be of an extreme regularitr, The average slope, 
between the end and the head, i* 3-7 per cxnt., and only 
2‘9 per cent, if the head is counted as banning, not at the 
Indira Pass, but at the foot of the brief snowy slope which goes 
up to the pass at rhe lop. It is an immense, white avenue, 
striped lengthways with moraines, looking on the whole almost 
flat, but at the sides of which rise, by contrast, high, boldly^ 
shaped mountains, more or less independent of each other, 
almost always over 23,000 feet, and culminating In one of the 
two Twins, K*% 2^,410 feet high. It is s valley enclosed by 
giants; even though they do not reach the height of the peaks 
round the head of the neighbouring Baltoro, they arc giants 
nevertheless, in aha|>c, in boldness of outline, in the verj' in¬ 
dependence with which the greater of them tower in isolation 
from their neighbours, with shoulders and ndges and 
which seem striving to touch (he sky. 

But even the gigantic tongue of the glader is not uniform 
and really Jkt, as it appears if one secs ir from a little above and 
takes in the whole of its vast extent^—as one can, owing to its 
general course: it can be said that, from the rocks behind my 
Base Camp, it is only the extreme end of the tongue which is 
invisible, owing to the curves it describes between the pre¬ 
cipitous aides of the great valley. All the rest unfolds itself 
in all its grandeur and wonderful beauty below us, enclosed 
by a double row of mountains which, wherever they are not of 
naked rock, owing to the ruggedness of the precipitous walls, 
are blindingly white with snow and tee. 

It one crosses ir or walks about upon it, however, the great 
tongue of the Siachen shows itself to be by no mcinS so uni form 
as it appears from above and from comparatively far olF. If is 
unifomi only near its head and near that of its chief abluents, 
because there one is above the line of the eternal snows, and the 
snow covers everything with its mantle of white—often hiding 
crevasses which arc sometimes deep chasms. But as one comes 
down the tongue, the uniformity of shapes and colour gradually 
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changes: Inng* slightl)- convex ridges begin to take fonri, 
especUllv at the sides of the glacier, and on the top of them can 
be seen among the snov: the black or grey oofour of mirtous 
lines of stones and dints. These are the moraines: thej* start 
from rhe more important lateraJ spurs and buttresses, which 
lerminate in the vast tongue of the glader. 

As one goes still farther down the glacier, the covering 
fomied by the ettmat snow, which rs excessively soft to walk 
upon in the middle of the day, becomes gradually less thick; the 
stones and Sint of the moraines shovr up more visibly, like Jong, 
regular stripes running along the great back of the gbcicr. 
They become even more aumereus, because others, starting 
irom each new spur» each new buttress, each new lateral valleys 
mouth, are added to the first ones; they are quite close at the 
sides and rarer in the middle. They seem to be fioadng on the 
glacier, to be fioatmg on the top of the longitudjnaJ ridges, 
which meanwhile become more and more dearly marked and 
are separated by tong depressions between them. 

Then the eternal snows come to an end: we are at their lower 
edge. They no longer cover the living ice, which shines with 
the beauty of crystal or Is opaquely white, or pierced all over 
with those singular elliptic cavities running from ea« to west, 
with vertical sides and filled at the bottom with melted snow¬ 
water, The moraines arc clearer now, easily visible and almost 
perfect on the longitudinal ridges which are still slightly convex; 
but the long depressions between them begin to be proper 
volleys, with tumultuous streams or calm rivers (according to 
the slope of their bed) running through them. These rivets 
and torrents are very often impassable in the middle of the 
day, when the melting of the snow and ice is at its height. 

We arc, in tact, coming into the zone of the gladtr in which 
the melting of the snow and ice during summer is extremely 
intense. It must be remembered that this melting takes place 
during the three months of summer in ice about 33 t«c 
thick. What happens then? The lines of moraine form a 
protc^on for the icc underneath them, with the result that they 
get higher and higher till they fake on the appearance of rows 
of high hills like monstrous stripes on the surface of the glacier- 
the unprotected belts of icc between them are shaped by the 
melting (lii» gigantic banks and dikes and row$ of pinnacle and 
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spires, and in. ih« middle nf them arc cavities in virhich the water 
collects tn IckvcIv bright ciysialltne lakes of a colour which is 
often indefinable. 

As tlie melting inicnsifiea and the nitmber of moraines 
increases rhe farther one goes down the glider, so, little by 
little, the belts of ice which fbrtn the white stripes aie forced to 
become narrower and finally end by disappearing, as though sub¬ 
merged by the increasing prevalence of the ridges of moraine. 
Finally, near the glader-ond, where the melting is exttemely 
intense and the glacier is constricted between narrower limits in 
spite of the continual influx of new aflluents, the morames also 
lose die individual distinctness of independent longtttidinal 
threads, and unite, or rather break up Into a ^tastic labyrinth of 
irregularhtllockSfintemjpted by holcsand perpendicular walls. 

And so the appearance of die glacier is continually changing, 
from its uniform, snow-covered head ta its broken frontal 
extremity, black with moraine, out of which comes the tumul¬ 
tuous, raging Nubra, the real obstacle in the approach to the 
Siachen. 

Such is the gLackl region which 1 have chosen as the field of 
Operations of my Expedition, a glacial region of such imposing 
grandeur that it both fascinates and enchants. An attempt 
upon it was wtdl worth white. 

The work proceeds. When the caravan arrived from 
Zingnil and we had therefore a sufitcient number of men at our 
disposal, we at once started excursions—the first, up the Teram 
Sher in the direction of its head. The organiaation of this was 
easy, for the Teium Sher is just behind us here, and it was 
simply a question of going up it and coming down again. All 
we needed waa a small nudeus of supplementary coolies, to make 
a tiepdt of flour and hiime at the first place of encampment and 
return immediately to the base, all In one day. 

Later excursions proved much more complicated, because 
they took us farther away from this central comp. It was use¬ 
less to think that we could cany all necessities with us. Should 
one increase the number of men? So a person unskilled in logic 
might think; but it would have to be increased tiJ os i 
have already shown. The only solution was that the travellers' 
caravan should be preceded by another caravan, which should 
make dephts of flour and ktirtie at alt the points previously 
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arranged for eaniping. Thb caravan—which 1 am tempted to 
call the ‘altruistic' caravan, because It is organisedciduslvetfor 
the good of others—would be necessarily more numerous, and 
at the same rime—in order to avoid the maddening necessity of 
having to multiply men ad iafiititum —would have to be ea- 
tremeJy swift, would have almost to fly: so that the altruism, as 
can be seen, was double. Luckily [ had Zewang Tashi at hand, 
always read}*, like a noble horse, for any call I might make upon 
him. 

In the meantime {and this tvas the secret of the organization 
of my commisanae: to make the greatest possible use of the 
smallest possible number of men) I dismissed the twelve Nubra 
men, sending them to Panamik with two of the Tia men w'ho 
were to be couriers, and 1 sent down the msf, on three successive 
days, to the 4th Camp to bring up the last of the stores which 
remained there^ I had nothing left in my rear but a ton and a 
quiirrer of pro\Hsiojis at Zingrul and the small balance of the 
stores which had been left at all the intermediate camps for the 
use ot the men who were going up and down. I felt I could 
almost breathe again. 

^ on the 8th J starred, with Miss Kabu, at the head of 
a flying caravan of 36 men, all well laden. Do my readers wish 
to know the exact mechanism of a 'flying' caravan? The first 
day, having crossed the Siachen, we encamped at the mouth of 
the Lolofon glacier: nine men returned at once to the base, so 
that they should not depend on the caravan, either for provisions 
or btemt or pastint but they would have done a double stage. 
The second day we moved on lo the point of confluence of the 
glacier called by the Workmans the 'Peak 36 Giadcr’; I sent 
back nine more men, who thus also did a double stage, but had 
depended on the car3ii*an for one day’s ptovis ions only. On the 
third day, after a completely sleepless night, I thought it belter 
to stay where I was, but Mis* Kalau, with the men, w^nt on 
up the glacier, made three more depots and returned to the tents 
when night had already Men: they had covered four stages 
since the moming. On the fourth day a double stage for 
everyone, in order to get back 10 the Base Camp. That^how a 
flying caravan works. 

It was a wonderfol trip, however. Even the Classing of 
the glacier was interesting: it took us a whole motning to find a 
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way through fhe ma^e of pinnacles and ridges—all of ice, of 
course—intersected by little valleys and lakes. However, there 
was nothing ver)'exciting about it; a little delicacy was required 
in cutting steps and climbing up a short wall of snow which 
formed a bridge over a torrent. Then, having crossed two 
moraine ridges, our way was clear, if not altvays unimpeded, 
totvards the I^lofon. The impediments were caused by the 
numerous watercourses which we had (o cross, but the dilBculdes 
were not excessive. 

At the mouth of the Lolofon 1 placed the camp on a moraine, 
that is, on a hilly ridge entirely composed of ice and covered 
only by a thin veil of rnomine. Towards sunset, while 1 was in 
my tent (I was getting the dinner ready!) 1 became aware that 
the floor was glowing with a lantastic pink light; it was the 
golden sunset light which, filtering sideways through the ice, 
was reflected by the ice to me, as though 1 had been standing on 
the floor of an enchanted palace. Next morning at dawn a 
strange jxllow light filtered through. 

The Lololon, which leads, snowy w'hite, right up to the 
Bilafonda, is extremely beautiful. I thought of the time when 
I was on the other side of the pass, in the middle of winter, and 
of poor Chenoa from Courmayeur, who fell into a envusse, also 
on the other side, and came out almost entirely unhurt, but 
shortly afterwards passed inaensihly from the calm of sleep to 
the calm of death. He was a guide attached to the Workman 
Expedition. 

The next camp was less beautiful: it was on a moraine- 
covered ice-mound hemmed in between two takes and. full of 
crevasses. I did not feel wc were entirely safe there. The men 
look up their position in the shelter of an enormous 'table' which 
stood balanced on a slender support of snow t if this had moved 
even a I itt Ic, they would have been completely squashed. Hu t, to 
take my thoughts off, 1 had a view of the HawJ^ incredibly fantastic. 

Our return down the glacier was speedy, apart from the in¬ 
evitable delays in crossing the final belt of pinnacles, tidges, and 
lakes. 

Miss Kalau should have left again at once, to conduct 
a flying caravan to the upper Siocheii, i\3 for me, it was now 
impossible for me to move, so complicated has the commissariat 
become during tliis last period; 1 have to remain at the Base 
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Camp and direct every movement.. But alas! on the morning 
arranged for Ker departure the sky wu completely overcast and 
there was a heavy rain which soon changed to snow» If was 
uupos&ible for her to start. And as, in such circumstances, one 
must make a rapid decision, so that not even one day shall be 
wasted, I at once sent off the majority of the caravan to bring up 
more provisions. 

We had no more completely line weather. It stopped 
snowing, but the sky was threatening every now and then. I 
followed the barometer with a care which seemed almost 
exaggerated. 

The caravan returned Irom Zingnil with a ton of pro\d3)ons, 
having also raked up on the way all the kst remains of the 
little dep6t$ which I had left at the various encampments- 
8ut,as soon as the men have arrived, off they go again at once, 
with the flying caravan conducted by Miss Kalau. What a 
quiet life I lead, In the green and flowery oasis of Tcraml 

The lake also has taken upon itself to make my life less 
peaceful. Its level has been continuing to rise with ceaseless 
persistence. One fine morning, the 23 rd, the water reached 
the kitchen, Kadir's undisputed idlm. It was no use delving: 
I made a first move and took my tent 33 feet higher up. 
However, I foresaw the necessity of an even more drastic move, 
but for the moment was not able to do juiything, having only 
four sick mc:i in camp and the loiy pmadar ffom Timosgam. 

The water continued 10 rise that day and the next, and 
Kadir, who had established himself a little lower down than my 
tent, again Trembled for hts kitchen. In one month the level 
had risen a good 7a feet—during the first days, in fine 
w'eather and restricted in a much smaller circumference, as 
much 05 5 feet a day; during the last period onlv 20 
inches. Now* that the fine W’eather has returned, if seemed as 
though it would return to the previous rate. The whole 
landscape has been changing; the green meadows have been 
disappearing beneath the water, the ice wall of the Siachen has 
become lower, the surface of water has widened steadily, mort 
than one would have thought possible. Naturally, I kept a 
dose watch on the lake. The evening of the :4th, just after 
dinner, I returned to the bank and fealiwd that ihe wafer 
had gntic down a little, in just an hour—perhaps 1 inches, 
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Thia wag an mteresting piece of newsi Next mornings w'hcn I 
W'nke up, r was sticpiu^ to sec thai in to boura the teve] bad 
sunk bjr about 33 feet; the waJl of the Siachen had become 
more imposing agaii:i, meadows and rocks were rejip|>eanng, 
and the surface of the lake was again restricted ^ smaller limin. 
The water wrent down another 13 feet during the dav% and 
another £ during the next night, then at a slower and slower 
rate. The Siachen is full of surprises I 

1 thought of the dood'wave which there has perhaps been 
down below in the Nubra Valley, and of the terror of the 
inhabitants in spite of being accustomed to these sudden jokes 
on the part of the glaciers. Here, on the other hand, all is 
calm. 1 he reram Sher oasis seems even greener, more floweiy, 
more fid! of life than before. Every day 1 collect new flowers; 
ever}' day new animals appear; in^ts seem to multiply and 
birds also. There have appeared certain little birds with black 
and orange bodies and white wings, also woodcock,. What 
Splendid game for a keen sportsman I And what splendid 
game the ibex would be, w^ch feed every tnoming within 
easy range, in large herds, knowing that they have nothing 
to fear as far as we arc concerned. Rut 1 do not deny that 
I now look at them with a certain longings not exactly from 
the sportingj but from the utilitarian point of view. 

There arc compUcations, and amsequent anxieties, on the 
horiaon,. U'hen 1 sent back the Nubra men, I sent with them 
two of the men from Tta, with orders to collect the post at 
Combo and also a tew sheep which 1 had ordered some time 
ago, and which would have varied our diet and that of the cool res. 
These two couriers should have been back here on the rUth. 
Instead of that, they did not reappear riJI some days later, with 
the caravan which was bringing flour from Zingru), I he)’ 
were in a terrible state, rheir faces were pldable with fright, 
and they liad nothing on but their poitivi underneath^ they 
were naked as (fod made them.. This very' summaiy costume 
allowed one to sec that their legs were covered ill over with 
bmiscs and cuts. 

it woa a brief story, 'fhey had found the Nubra incredibly 
swollen. Going down (perhaps because there w'cre *0 many 
of them and they could help each other) they managed somehow 
or other to get across. But ooouDg up, the violence of the 
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curnem ilniosc swept them .tway, anti redticed them to this 
wretched state: it was fortunate that they had their p«sfiit at 
Zingrul. They esuped, which was the iruiin thing os lar as 
they arc concerned. But they also reported that the Nubra is 
no longer fordable: the porters I dismissed had been obliged 
to stop oppiisite Fanatnik, in a small oasis, where my two couriers 
from I.«h are also kt<±itig their heels, while at Panamik itself 
both the post and the sheep are waiting in vain to reach me 
on the Siachen. 

The moral of the story is this. When 1 move from here 
to leave the Siachen, 1 had intended to lighten the caravan by 
sending down by way of the Nubra all the porters belonging 
to Lfih, with such baggage as had become useless and supero 
fiuous. 1 shall send the baggage to Zingrul and recover it 
later from below, when the Nubra has become more tractable. 
But at present 1 am completely closed in, cut off, from below. 
Therefore I shall have to keep the I'j men from Leh, who are 
not equipped for high altitudes, on the provisions which, if 
plentifijl for my 40 permanent porters, become rather short 
with the addition of these extra 17 who arc forced by the Nubra 
to follow me, at all costs, right to the end, 

it IS therefore necessary to be cconoiuicaJ with provisions, 
and the most effective means is to siart a bit earlier. Sg I 
shall leave some days earlier, also because the march wilt neces¬ 
sarily be sJowt I shall have with me about 100 loads, and 
31 men, if none arc ill. 

At the moment 1 have six who are ill Jicre at the Base Camp, 
as well as the two who ought to have been couriers, who are 
bruised all over. My gencroatty went so far as to allow them 
a few empty Hour-aacks to replenish their wardrobes; they are 
working from morning till night to make thcmselvw Jackets 
and trouscra- But they will fed the north wind, when we 
leave the SiachenJ 

Base Camp cw Me yttlp cUM, tgjo. 


I do not say that the cloaitig of the Nubra, which has now 
cut me off completely from the world tor a month and a half 
and will In all probability continue to do so till the middle of 
September, was cudnety uncipcaed, i lowever, I feh (hat the 
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kindness sho\^'n me by the griMti rivet- (ill about the middle of 
June should have continued} but it is welt known that man is 
often rather scl^sh, at any rate in his desires. 

There is no doubt that my circumstances have changed, 
and changed, of course, for the worse. It is no good dallying with 
the illusion that, because one docs not look difHcutdcs straight 
in the face, the difficulties do not cidst. On the contrary, 
one must weigh them dispassionately and beextrentcly rapid in 
making the decisions which are rei^uired to overcome them. 

One general principle with regard (o men, which I apply 
and which should always be applied, is that they should always 
be created well. But it must be realized that, In applying this 
elementary principle, there Is a whole scries of minor subtleties. 
Some people think that treating Ladakhi potters wdl corisists 
in showing the greatest possible exactness in the distribution 
of provisions and wages, and after that considering and treating 
them as inferior people. But this is not enough — or, rather, 
it docs nor work. The l.adaldvis are a people of superior 
intelligence, with a by no means primitive culture, an extreme 
delicacy of feelings, and a great cJiarm of character-, jovial, 
cheerful, frank. They arc not satisfied to be paid and fed with 
exactness, according to agreement. They are rather like chil¬ 
dren: who want to be soothed and caressed. They must feel 
the unceasing fatherly care and confidence of their ‘bara sahib’, 
but such a confidence as naturally does not show itself In the 
same way on both sides — -in fact a fatherly confidence on one 
side, and on the other a confidence resulting from devotion. 
I know- travellers who think that they treat their Ladakhi 
[sorters well, and who even go so far as to Joke with them. But 
they no sense of proportion in tiitir jokes; they laugh at 
them when they repeat their interminahlc praj.ners, tmd address 
them, not by their own fine-sounding names, but by elegant 
epithets such as donkey and the like. The Ladakhis laugh, 
even at this, but the^' immediately lose respect for such cravcJlcre, 
and, with their own subtle sense of humour, give them nick¬ 
names and get an infinity of amusement out of making rhymes 
about them. This Is not the sort of confidenec thaf 1 bargain for. 

The confidence that I mean and which one ought to 
obtain must be the result of devotion and unbounded trust. 
The nten must tcel their *sahib’ to be their father, superior to 
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them Ir even* way, but intcresfetS in everything that cflncernB 
them. He must pmi^ them when they do wdl; muse go 
and sec them when they are all gathered round the hre, busy 
over their endless meals; must asic them about their village—or, 
better, show if possible that he knows it; must also give them 
some idea of future plans, for they ate people who like to under¬ 
stand and to know, and who Hke the unknown and a certain 
degree of adventure; he must also look after them in any calamity, 
whether great or small, and show interest in the progress of 
an illness, a wound, or a cure, without waiting for them to seek 
further help from his medical knowledge, which they beljc\e 
to be infinite. 

In this, too, they ore rather like big chjldien. Children, as 
one knows, came almost with pleasure to their mothers or 
fathers to show them little hurts which arc often nun-existent. 
So do the Ladakhis to tlieir ‘bam sahib'. The slightest, most 
harmless scratch is enough to bring them to one's tent, seeking 
help, and one must satisfy them, even if there is no real need. 
One must not give the impression that one is driving them away 
or unwilling to be interested. 

^liat was it that the jVstuufdr'uf Timosgam reminded me of, 
the moment he saw me again f Not of our struggles to reach 
the Lingzl'-'rang plateaux across an unknow-n and therefckre 
uircxpccted range of mountains; not of the dangers of the 
Shyok ford, deep and Turbulent, just below the end of the RJmo 
Glacier; not of the really drastic rationing of provisions when, 
having come out at the northern extremity of the Rimo, we 
realised that this must be the real source of the River i'arkand, 
and followed the valley down, though we knew we were at the 
end of our resources, the cooUcs also, when consulted, being of 
the same mind about continuing on this unknown route, such 
is their passion for newness and adventure. It was not of these 
things, nor of anything like them, that my former porter 
reminded me. He ronitidcd me that one morning he had felt 
30 ill that he could not walk. We had got rather ZiMt tn 
unknown country, because we were following a new route, but 
I gave him some medicine, left one man with him and a week's 
provisions, and punctually in a week*s time came back to relieve 
him. 1 doubted at the time, and have always doubted, whether 
his illness was not at any rate slightly exaggerated. That docs 
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n6t matter; when m doubi ane aliould accept a 

declanitjon na being true, without being afraid of the men, 
as a result, considering us mere simpletons: it will be more 
likely, on the other hand, to strengthen their persuasion that 
the "sahib* is rcady^ to help them whatever may happen, 
and to confirm their devotion and attachment, and even*— 
why not?—a real affection. But If—which God forbid—the 
‘sahib’, in the fear of being deceived, Jails to take notice of a 
geniunc sick man, then he can no longer hope to have liis 
men ready to do his bidding. One of my colleagues on a 
journey of exploration—not an Italian, however—^found one 
of his men lying on the ground one morning, saj.Hng that 
he Could not walk. He did not IjcJiexfe him, and, in order 
to show him his own energetic method of handling men, 
gave him a good kick. The l^dakhi got up, tried to pick op 
his toad and walk, but after a short time dropped down, 
stone dead. It W'a^ not ifi the least the kick whi^ sent him 
to the next world, but the whole caravan hated that particular 
‘sahib*, and perhaps rightly. 

I employ two means, one entirely practical, the other 
entirely psychological, the first applied only according to 
circumstances, the second, on the ocher hand, at all times, every 
day, from the moment 1 appear at the door of my tent in the 
morning till the moment when 1 retire in the evening to my 
well-earned rest. By these two means I have been able to handle 
these men of mine as pcrtcctly malleable material and to obtain 
trom them every cfTort it has been necessary to demand for the 
ficrfoct running of an expedition which was not easy to organize 
and certainly dilHcult to cany out, given the region in which 
it has taken place. Without these men, who arc realty wonder¬ 
ful, but also without tJicse methods, success would have been 
inifiossihle. But now, now that we have been living in common 
for two and a half months, now' that they have ceased (o feel 
that Hither unfortunate diffidence which they have towards 
strangers even in spite of their ready smile that seems to Ik 
the same for everyone, and have come to n^rd me more or 
less as the big tkther of thrm all, who rewjirda them, takes care of 
them, welcomes and listens to them—now I f«:I rhac success 
will attend the last and|Terhaps most difficult trial, and that they 
will make all the efforts and sacrifices forme that arc neecssarr. 
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What, in fact, arc mjr actual circumstances? Not, indeed, 
v*cr}' brilliant. For a month and a half I have been cut of? fraio 
below, and have not been able to obtain anything, even ordinary 
news, from there. The way out towards the Saltoro Valley is 
open, but it would take me, with the whole caravan, into the 
middle of Baltistan, comparatively far away from Ijch, and 
would therefore necessitate a completely new organixation, a 
new provisioniog which would perhaps be difficult, and the 
abandonment of all the prcfiararions I have made in Nubra and 
Ladakh. 1 should also have to give up the further canring out 
of my programme, which 1 have thought our with so much 
pleasure for such a long time. 1 shall not, of course, go by the 
Saltoro Valley, but shall, according to pkn, attempt (he unknown 
route of the 'new' way out, over the great Kimo Glacier. 

The closiog of the Nubra has left on my hands 17 men 
from Lch, whom 1 would otherwise have sent back. More 
men for transport—surely a great advantage, the inexperienced 
would think. On the contrary', it is a burden: the Leh men 
do not even sufRcc to carry their own provisions, considering 
the much longer way round from here to Panamik that they 
will now have to go. But an even more senous thing is that 
they will have to be provisioned for ±t days more than if they 
had been able to go straight down to Panamik by way of the 
Siacken. However, it might be w’orse. It is true that 1 was 
expecting still more supplies to come up from below, for our¬ 
selves and the men, but—though nobody knows It except 
myself—<ven the supplies which 1 have already brought up 
here will allow me a margin of about a fortnight beyond the 
stay 1 had intended to make on the Slachen* These were the 
'reserves*, which the head of an army docs not waste in unim¬ 
portant actions, but keeps aside, carefully protected, as It were 
hidden, and always intact, in case of serious and unforciieeR 
eventualities of war. So also the bead of an expedition: he 
must be Inexorable in forbidding waste of provisions or of time on 

single excursions—as it were, on merely local actions in war_ 

and must keep his reserves intact for unforeseen drcuimtances 
of real importance. So this margin of provisions will allow 
of my taking the 17 men from l-ch with me, off the glaciers 
and then round to Panamik by the longer route across the 
Depsang Plateau. 
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AM the same I risk not having enough provisions for my 
40 pcrauncfit potters. I had actually planned for my friend 
Hashmatultah to come and meet me tn the upper Yarkand 
Valley, at the north front of the great Rimo Glacier, with a 
relief caravan; I had even told him that I expected the 26th of 
this month to be the day of ntv leaving the glaciers, but added 
that more exact instructions would follow when it drew near 
the dmc of my leaving the Base Camp on the Siachen. The 
instructions, of course, like everything else, have been held up 
by the N*ubra. And now, though relying upon the devotion 
and intelligence of ray friend HashmatuUah, I have also to be 
prepared not to find him on my return journey. Therefore, 
in order to make the reserve supplies go further, there is 
nothing for it but to start sooner. I had thought of leaving the 
Base Camp on the 12th: now I shall start the day after to¬ 
morrow. I shall allow full rations ill the time we are going 
over the gladcrs: but directly we leave them, no more tobacco, 
no more tea, and only a third of a ration of flour. The men 
have already been told, and immediately underttotHi that the 
future restrictions are due, not to improvidence on my part, but 
to the violence of the Nubra, urbich has completely cut us 
off from the world: whatever the 'bam sahib^ docs is right. 

Such is my situation at present, and it looks as though it 
were depending on a thread. If it happens that a periiS of 
bad weather pursues us while we are crossing the gladers and 
before leaving them, all the calcul^ions for my commissariat 
will collapse and 1 shall have to start mtioiiiiig the whole caravan, 
ourselves included, earlier and more strictly. But there is 
still time to think about this gloomy possibility; otherwise 
the tew hours of sleep still left me by responsibilities and 
worries and continuous tormenting anxiety will be even further 
diminished. 

When I appeared from my lent next morning, a long night 
of thinking had made my course quite dear to me, and as usual 
I had 3 smile for my men, at whose comic awakening it alwavs 
gives me pleasure to be present. All the useless or superfluous 
baggage Is already at Zingrul, and from Zingrul all the last 
remaining sacks of flour have arrived; as they came up the 
Siachen the men also brought 11 supply of 'shupa* — that is, 
Juntper-wood—from my old and Advance Camp on the glader, 
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F<n- some days I have been sending dcnir and hmt up the 
Tenm Sber, to a point about eight hours from here where my 
I5t Camp will be on the way out of this great world of icc» 
This I have done because my transport problem will be ex¬ 
tremely complicated and delicate, and from this moment I 
tnmi start to solve it. Part of the baggage will go with me. 
Thus 1 shall start with a caravan of barely 3^0 porters, of whom 
sis are sick, and more than a hundred loads—36 of ikr/n 
alone, that Is, a whole ton of fuel. It is certainly essential 
that my head should remain firmly on my shoulders! 

My poor Base Camp, which was so full of pmplc and tents 
and sacks and baaes Until a few days agol It makes me 1^1 
sad to see it being emptied of everything so quickly> Even 
the ibex seem to be surprised, and come every morning in 
greater numt^rs to watch these changes: yesterday there 
were about 30 of them jn one hertL The whole oasis seems 
anxious to pay me its last respects, clothing itself every day 
with new flowers. The primulas which greeted my arrival 
are over, but an Immense and manyKroloured variety of sweet¬ 
smelling flowers arc coming out in the meadows on this last day 
before my departure. A slight melandtoly comes over me when 
) think that in a short rime I shall go away, and that the oasis 
of Tcmm Sher will remain a mere memory of this wandering 
existence of mine. A large smooth stone on which time has 
spread a dark, purplish glaze now bears a short inscription to 
commemorate this little handful of men, led by an Italian into 
the midst of this wonderful, immense ke^world of the Siachen. 

Base Camp 9 ft rAc SiaeAett^ jHguU 5M, 1930, 
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VVE LEAVE THE SlACHEN IN A STORM 

Th«c Iasi days have liccn «tjemcly agitating fgr me. Not 
only were there the difficulties of commissariat, the surprises 
which the gladeis might spring upon me (and 1 knew Liefons-' 
hand, from the Workmans* description, that the giaders were 
by no means easy, in fact very difficult, to cross), and the 
anxieties about the near future (^when 1 shall have got offi the 
giaders with my 6o men, my very scanty supplies, and a long, 
difficult journey before arriving at a village)—but there was 
added to these bad weather. I do not think Miss Kabu 
notices it, and the men even less, but my anxiety is such that 
my hours of sleep get less and less. Being forced to stop 
contrary to plan may mean exhaustion of supplies and huTtit\ 
to press on at all costs, in spite of mbi and snow, may mean 
losing ourselves in the hat immensities of these gUder-hcads, 
which seem endless, or in some labjTtnth of shrat^ and crevasses, 
l^t night I only rested one hour; at lo o’clock yesterday even¬ 
ing t had already begun putting my head out of the tent to 
examine the signs of the weather, and I did so again several 
times during my long sleepless night. 

We left the Base Camp late in the afternoon of the 6th, not 
really intending to do a whole stage, but to shorten the first 
stage by a little, as the coolies who had been going up and down 
with ba^age repotted it to be long and difficult. But it did 
not really turn out to be so. 

1 felt 311 even greater sadness that day at leaving my Base 
Camp. I sent on all the men with the few remaining loads 
from the abandoned camp, and only my own tent was left, 
amongst the stjualor of ddbris and rubbbh scattered over the 
ground. The sky was overcast, grey, heavy, sad, and every 
now mid then there was a passing shower of fine, cold rain 
which l&shed one’s face with a pricking aensationt even the 
colours of the flowers, usually so serene and brillbnt, seemed 
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to hive become washed out to niatch the gfey monotony of the 
sky. The kke, too, usually ra calm and bright and fuM of 
movement, increased the itnpiression of deserted, dreary aban¬ 
donment at the Base Camp*'; during the two previous nights, 
after a period of standstill, its level had again sunk by about 
3 feet, hut this morning, when [ awoke, 1 found it had gone 
down another feet, again reaching the line of shore which 
was visible when we arrived two months ago. It did not stop 
there, hut continued to go down with increasing speed. The 
surface of the water, which for so bag had attracted my atten¬ 
tion owing not only to its vicissitudes but also to its constant 
changes of colour—now sparkling like the sun, now confused 
and opaque, calm and smooth like oil or slightly ruffled or 
broken by little waves which pursued each other from bink to 
bank—had been shrinking with even greater rapidity. Ridges 
of moraine and shapely lumps of rock were now visible at the 
bottom, and great blocks of ice which up till now had i«cn 
gently rocked, as they floated, by the slight iapping of the water 
hod settled down, os though tired, on the banlu. The ice-wall 
ot the Siachen, which tbrms the bank on one side iuid which 
had been emerging to a greater and greater depth, now shows 
regular horizontal lines caused by melting, and curious over¬ 
hanging vaults pierced with small, smooth niches, like a kind 
of Arab vaulting in which the architectural mmj of the 'media 
naranja* has been repeated ad Whole pieces of the 

wall, enormous blocks of ice, have given way, being no longer 
aupported by the water, and have weakened and then collapsed, 
at first slowly, then finally ftilting with a quick and unexpected 
plunge into the water, bobbing up and down with a regular 
movement and then floating off, drifting gently until they also 
become stranded on the bonk. And as the level of the water 
has gradually become lower and the wall of ice higher, all the 
mountains beyond the Siachen also seem to have become 
lower, t seem to have been present at one of those trojis- 
formadon^enes which look so unreal in the theatre or the 
cinema, but here al! was real—with a reality which made 
me melancholy. "The hara iakih is going away," a conUc 
said to me, "and the lake is going away too.'* It was true; 
but the 'bora sahib' seemed, that day, to have feet of lead- 
motionless at the door of the only renuuning tent, he could 
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not lake his ev'cs oflT tttc water which went down and down, 
farther and Rarthef, {{uickcr and quicker, duiappeariiig by lin- 
known ways beneath the gbeter. And the dream life that he 
had dreamt of so long, and bad Jed for two months in the green 
and tJowery oasts of Tarim SKer, seemed also cu be vanishing. 

Then a rapid awakenings the tent was soon dtsmantlod, and 
we started. That day we went up the lateral branch of the 
Tcram Sher which comrato an end near the lake^ to the point 
where its ragged tongue fattens out into the great tongue of 
the Siachen's most important aJBacnt. During tlic night it 
snowed. 

Next day w'e went on up the Tcram Sher, The weather 
was uncertain all day, the sky cloudy and grey and threatening 
snow, but just occasionally it cleared and there were gleams of 
sunshine which lit up this superb scene of mountains and ice. 
We went up a moraine, without difficulty. On our right, 
precipitous, overhanging, threatetimg, was one wall of the 
great frozen valley, rising into ridges of rock and snow-cJiffs 
of amazing boldness; there were short vallcya occupied by 
glaciers which came down in falls of sirtic. Beyond the moraine 
was the immense tongue of the 'I'cram Sher, whits with ice and 
snow, and only on die opposite side striped with a multiple row 
of dark moraines. Beyond were the rugged spurs ofmoimtaui 
into w’hich the Teram Kangri chain divides—the chain which 
marks the watershed of this vast mountain-range. Looking 
back, we could see the Tarim sloping gently down, getting 
wider and wider and more regular and Sat towards its point of 
conAuence with the Siachen, beyond and on the opposite side 
of which we could see the openings of the Lolofon and "Peak 
36" Glaciers and of the other smaller ones which Aow from 
every mountain and valley. Never, from any point of view, 
had the Siachen looked so superbly grand to me: its grandeur 
was Jascinatlng, but almost unreal. The great beak-like top 
of the Hawk, the great saddle of the Ghent, and the mighty 
stiow^overcd shoulder of the Twins frrmed the background 
of the picture. 

Our camp that day was placed at an altitude of almost 
17,700 feet, at the point where the moraine originates at ihe 
foot of a great ridge of granite, the sides of which seemed to 
be crumbling aw'uy; during the nt^ht, in fact, there was a 
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CDntinuiU falling of lumps of rock and detritus, a hicb added 
their dull prolonged nimblmgs to the ^hnrp, sudden cracking 
of the ICC beneath our tents. The weather was fine, 

f have alrcidv explained to my readers the secrets of my 
organiandon and of the carrying out of my plans, and they know 
the mechanism of my advance up the Siachen. [ applied more 
or less the same principles in going up the Tetain Shcr, hut 
with this differcncUi that now the noinber of men at my disposal 
was reduced almost lo a third, whereas that of the loads was 
relatively increased. In order to get everythiog transported, 
I had to allow one day for the moving of each camp and in each 
case two more days for bringing up all the other baggage— 
that is, provisions and fuel. At each camp, of course, the 
baggage diminished slightly, both because the men consumed 
three daj-s’ rations of flour and Imrtse, and because they left one 
day's ration, Ixithi of iarttc and flour, fur the use of those 
men who, after a few days, had to follow me. At each camp, 
therefore, there were eight loads less. 

From the jst Camp, therefore, 1 sent forward an advance 
caravan, with orders to dump their loads of flour, not near the 
opposite side of the glacier, but in the middle of the Tcrain, 
where I expected to find an easier road for our march. And the 
next day, the grh, 1 advanced with the camp. 

That day marked (he Ijeginning of my greatest troubles. 
It had snowed all night, but at 6 in the morning the signs of the 
weather seemed to be better; in the East, towards the top of the 
glacier, the sky was clear and pink and seenied to promise a 
fine day. But this was b complete deception, for half an hour 
afterwards (he aky was entirely overcast again and snow was 
falling vcr>’ heavily. 

After three hours it stopped again; wc pulled down the 
tents in haste and were off without a moment's delay. Any 
halt, as 1 have said, would be disastrous for me. Leaving the 
(St Camp, wc went straight off the moraine ajxd entered upon 
the mairt part of the gbder, in order to keep in the central 
part of it as we went up. Thoxigh it had been even and very 
slightly inclined and entirely of living tee up to that point, 
from the ist Camp onwards it became steeper, was covered in 
snow, and appeared to consist of great undulations, the surfoccs 
of which were alternately concave and convex* tHc latter were 
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streaked in ever)’ direction with long snd complicHcd crevasses 
like scars. We moved fairly fast that day; the snow was not 
yet very deep on the gbeier, and was firm, as the sun had not 
)xt softened it. The mist and clouds had lifted enough to give 
us another amazing view of the whole of the gigantic tongue of 
the Teram and of the Slachen, receding ever farther into the 
distance and endosed in its majestic circle of mDuntoins, but 
not enough to prevent the sky from being still obscured, and 
the nearer jveaks and ridges from being cowered with a thick 
white veil. The long back of Tcram Kangri and the sharp 
|>oint of Apsarasas have never appeared; we just had to imagine 
them above the ravines iiill of fkllen ice and debris which come 
down from them. But in front of us an entirely new sight was 
al moments visible, perhaps just as grand. The 'I'eram, in the 
direction of the high basins which feed it, opened out into at 
least four immense valleys full of snow, separated by curtains 
of high mouniains, sharp as thin wedges, in which the living 
rock was visible here and there. Four immense valleys, with 
tfibutarj* valleys each of w'hkh by itself would appear large in 
the Alps; and the bottoms of these valley's ruse gradtully as 
though in enormous steps^ blending in the distance into the 
uniform grey of the sky. This was only visible at moments, 
however; then the grey curtain of mist descended from above:, 
so thin that we were hardly aware of the vagueness which 
gradually obscured each line and contour of the mountains, 
tintii all at once we realized that the curtain had indeed fallen 
oampletely, and there w'as no view lelt. 

After a five-hours' march up the glacier I deemed it adwis* 
able to stop and pitch the tents, at an altitude of about tH,37o 
feet; the opposite side was still a good three^juartexs of an hour 
off, but sepa fated from us by a belt of ice, part of which was full 
of crevasses, and part of it marshy. And those three-quarters of 
an hour would be saved when we started off again up the Teram. 
There were a few cracks in the ice, covered over with snow, 
even quite close to our tents, but we wore safe if wc took pre¬ 
cautions when moving about. The thing which caused me 
aiixlety was that there was a wide belt of crevasses bcgirtrurig a 
little higher up, the farther end of which could not be seen; 
it was this which the Workmans had found impassable, even 
without a caravan and with well-known Alpine guides. Mv 
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sttentlon iras tKcretbre mainly conceit Era ted on [he upper part 
of the gkcieT) over u'htch I should soon have to lead the whole 
of my heavy caravan. 

The moment they had pitched the tents, the men returned 
in haste to the ist Camp, for the weather was threatening, 
'Die mists, in feet, came down again and soon after it started to 
snow heavily, [ felt more and more gloomy—like the vault of 
mist which shut me in on all sides. 

We stayed there a day to give the men time to finish bringing 
up the baggage from the 1st Camp—a day of continuous mist 
and snow, I went out every now and then, but only to shake 
the roof of the tent. 1 consoled myself philosopbically with the 
thought that the bad weather would exhaust itsdf during that 
day, and that it was all the more probable that the next day 
would be better. 

But it was no better. I bad planned to start at 5 o'clock, 
because I wished to go on as far up the glacier as possible, and 
also to get over the initial area of crevasses before the sun had 
softened the snow. After an almost sleepless night I went out 
at 4 o'clock to examine the horizon, but the mist concealed it 
in every direction. A thick, icy hail was felling. Why should 
bad weather dog me so persistently, just when progress was 
most difficult, responsibility heaviest, and the necessity of get- 
ting off the glaciers most urgent? Just when a forced dday 
of even one day might ruin all my plans of commissariat, which, 
necessarily, were calculated to a hairVbreadth? It was no use 
hesitating; at half-past eight I put on my skis, struck camp and 
started off at the head of my feithfui and admirable porters. 
The jemadar of Tia was invaluable in helping me, urging on 
his comrades both by word and example, and on occasion with 
wltticisnut and jokes. 

The belt of crevasses which had held up the Workmans in 
their attempt stretched its swelling convex ridge parallel to, and 
close to, the right side of the gladcr. There was no doubt that 
the shortest way up the glacier would be across it But the day 
before, during the short moments when the mists, though they 
did not dear off, thinned a little, 1 had observed, when examin¬ 
ing the Tcram, that, partdlel to this rased belt of crevasses, 
there ran along the central part of the glacier a gentle deptesdon, 
a kind of wide channel, in which crevasses, though vidble, were 
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fiirl)' rare. This was the road i toott, followuig however, 
principally from the impression of the topographical conditions 
of the gUdcr which i had tried to fix in my memory the day 
before. Actually nothing -was visible except in the immediate 
neighbourhood; there was mist and snow al) the time, and it 
was very cold; it was heavy going, not for us two, but for the 
coolies, owing to the quantity of snow which had fallen the day 
before and during the night. There were few crevasses, how¬ 
ever, and they were not dangerous provided one took proper 
precautions; but of one thing I wished to be absolutely sure, 
that even thcslightest mishap should be avoided as far as it was 
possible, for t did not want lo complicate a situation which 
was already quite ddhcult enough. 

Soon the slight depression came to an end, and 1 had to cut 
across to the left to get near the side of the mouutain. I had 
now left behind me the raised, convex belt where crevasses were 
most plciitifiiL There were still wide, deep cracks with lovely 
fringes of icicles at their rims, but these were dsily skirted, 
or could be crossed by bridges of snow. There were also other 
cracks, thin and treacherous and just hidden by more recent 
snow, but wc took continuous soundings of the glacier with 
ice-axes and were warned of them in time. Certain places 
were rather delicate, not for us two who wore skis all the time, 
but for the porters, whose loads made them heavier and ciumsicr, 
and then I would stop and help them over one by one according 
as was needed, to their great satisfaction and an accompaniment 
of nmny ezdamations of '‘ju** and ''mervani”* 

However, the moment arrived when we had to stop; the 
snow on the gbder became steadily worse, the mist thicker and 
the sleet more intense. Under these conditions it was imposs¬ 
ible to go on. Towards noon, therefore, 1 had the tents pitched 
at about 19,0^0 feet, in a tine on a narrow piece of ice between 
two parallel crevasses. The men, who arc really wonderful, 
went straight back to the and Camp. 

The ill luck which doggetl me began 10 be really dangerous. 
I was alr^dy behind my progrjmme, and this had been um 
short a stage for me to bic able to deceive myself into thinking 
that we should get olf the glacier as soon la we ought to, if 
we continued at this rate. Without letting Miw Kalau and 
my men notice it, 1 was racking my braina night and day to 
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find a solution which would entail as little sacrifice as possible; 
but there was on}jr one solution, nor to stop but to press on, 
not to consume provisions but to be as sparing as possible with 
them. 

During the afternoon the akjr cleared and raised my hojjes 
lor the neat day. We were already high up, near the rocky side 
of that valley which must be considered as the chief affluent of 
* 1^*5 Tcram, Down below we could again see the Siachen, far 
away and quite small, no longer majestic as we had seen it from 
the 1st Camp, The grandest scenery now was near us, at the 
place where the Terain, above its zone of crevasses, fattened 
out into an immense expanse into which opened the four great 
basins which feed it; wc could not ittanage to sec the heads of 
these basins, partly because of the mist which was again invad¬ 
ing the whole knd^pe, driven by frequent.squalls, and also be¬ 
cause of the great distance to which the snow)- slopes of these 
basins extended. *Ihe mountains on that side were extremely 
beautiful, I hese were the nioimtains the other side of which 
encloses the Siachen on its left side, in the lower part of its 
course, Wc had seen them wlien ^vc had made our first 
advance up the glacier, as rather small, almost insignificant 
mountains, rather commonplace and hardly deserving of our 
attention. From here, it was quite another matter; except 
where their sides displayed a uniformity of bare, black schists 
and their peaks were hidden by the twisdngs of narrow ravines, 
these mountains, separated by deep, ice-covered saddles, were 
so bold in form and so beautiful in outline that they compared 
favourably with the most celebrated moimtains of the Alps. 
And yet one luid only to turn one's eyes down the ‘I'crom 
towards the distant Siachen for the Ghent and the Hawk and 
the Twins to make one again realize that these nearer mouti- 
toins, though majestic, were, in comparison, mere pigmies. 

Beyond us, and where our road would lie. the glacier 
widened out and continued to slope slightly upwards; then it 
evidently became flatter again, since it disappeared from view. 
Lt was obvious that ir was now definitely assuming the char¬ 
acteristics of B plateau glacier, characteristics which would 
contiiiuc Until wc passed over on to the immense, endless, flat 
stretches of the upper heads of the Rimo. Where was the 
point at which we should pass ovcrl There was an apparently 
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tsolued coniiiitl siountam, rising^ from the line of ke which by 
flat across the horrzon, which [ thought I recognized without 
any doubt as a roountain which, sbtoeu years before, 1 had 
sect! from the other side near a wtde^ gap which I had 
judged to be the gateway from the Runo towards the Stachen. 
My future path therefore must Ik between the rocky flank, 
near which were my tents, and this isolated conical motutain. 
But it ought to be in clear weather, in bright sunshine, in a 
blaze of light, botJi to crown my labours and also to prevent me 
from missing my objective. Mist on these immenae plains 
would mean that progress would be utterly impossible. 

But meanw'hile the nust, between the moments of clear sky, 
returned persistently—heavy, grey, gloomy, thr^tening. 

Certainly 1 was pursued by bad luck, or perhaps the ele¬ 
ments wished to test my powers of resistance to the utmost. 
During the whole of the night of tlie lath violent squalls seemed 
to be trying to cnrrj' away the tents, which had been hurriedly 
pitched on the ice, and there was almost continuous snow. In 
the early morning a violent storm was still ntging. At to 
o'clock the men, loyal and patient in spite of every kind of 
hardship, arrived from the and Camp with all the remaining 
loads of flour, They put them down, nuikiag the characteristic 
whistling sounds that rhev uttet when feeling most exhausted. 
But 1 was forced to disregard this, and the tents were immedt- 
atdy taken down; there was no time to be lost and we h^id to 
press on at all costs. We went on over easy flat surfaces and 
gentle snow^' slopes with very few crevasses, but it was heavy 
grnng and there was still mist and snow. Things were getting 
worse and worse and die elements persecuted us more reJeni- 
lessly, for the storm lashed us with redoubled fury as it* it were 
only just begiitning, Whenever we reached the top of a rise 
ui the gUcicT, even a slight one, or a corner of its rocky flank, 
the violence of the wind seemed trying to resist our progress 
and push us back again. We had been going only an hour, 
but it was imposaible to proceed farther, \Vc pitched the tents 
at the foot of a rock, at a^i altitude of about 19,360 feet or 
little more, and that wm my "upper’* 3rd Camp on the Tcram. 
ihe men, as usual, went back again on our tracks, to the and 
Camp. 

The storm of snow and wind persisted the entire day; it 
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was impossible even lo show one*s fact outside the tents, and 
we remained shut up by candlelight, listening to the wild and 
ceaseless whistling of the wjjid. It continued thus the whole 
night. Only at i o'clock (I went out every hour to look at the 
weather and follow its hoped-for changes) the mist had dis¬ 
appeared and wide trailing masses of doud allowed the moon¬ 
light to cast tights and shadows over the tantaatic scene of tee 
and mountain. However, my hopes were short-lived; the 
wind started blowing again in such violent squaJls that at 
moments 1 had to hang on to the tent-ropes w*ith the whole 
weight of tny body, as the lent threatened to dy away com¬ 
pletely. At midday the men arrived from the and Camp with 
the loads of iurue, I made them rest a little, then sent them 
down to the ''lower” jrd Camp, to bring up the loads of flour. 
Then they took up their position here, against the rocks, but 
with very little shelter from the violent sqitalls of wind. 

And so it lasted the whole of yesterday. At i t o’clock in 
the evening it calmed down a bit and began to snow instead— 
quiet, icy, thick, persistent snow which wont on all night. It 
was useless to awake the men, for it 'would have been madness 
to start in such weather. I.^[er on, so as not to lose the habit, 
and also to give myself a little distraction—a distraction, how¬ 
ever, which to-day really moved one to pity—1 went and looked 
on as my porters woke up of their own accord. 

I must explain how Ladakhi porters usually sleep. They 
make a little raised place with stones and place upon it a few 
knapsacks or rags of their own; then they kneel down in front 
of it and take oft' everything they have got on, and then crouch 
down with their legs still doubled up and their stomachs naked 
to the ground, resting their bare heads on the little raised place 
they have prepared, Alt their clothes, their fur cloaks, empty 
sacks and anything else they may have managed to scrape up 
in the camp, is then thrown on top of them and covers them up 
completely. Thus they occupy a space of i 6 by perhaps not 
more than Ciyj inches, and thus they remain without moving, 
as sdll os death, the entire night. They look as if they had been 
transformed into a heap of clothes and rags, from which issue half 
ihcir heads, with the beginning of a pigtail just showing. If it 
is unusually cold the whole of the head disappears into the 
warmth of the coverings. It was in vaui that I distributed 
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teate; they have hardly ever put ihcai up,^ and even then not 
property or in the ^vay ! had taught them. They put them up 
(when the)- did so) so as to form a kind of wide shelter, large 
enough for an entire group of porters, open at the bottom all 
round, and at the top open in the middle so that the amoke of 
their cooking might escape. But generally the tent-cloths were 
used merely as a Anal common covering for tvi-o or three heaps 
of rags, that is for two or three sleepers, kneeling and crouching 
on the ground one almost on top of the other. 

In the morning, the awakening of these men (who during 
the day are so amazingly and surprisingly energetic and active) 
is heavy and slow. For a long time after they are awake they 
remain completely motionless and one would think they wen: 
pretending to be dead. Then the)' attempt to move their heads 
slowly, then to raise them a little. . 4 nd if one is there then, 
waiting to look at them, one sees the most comical faces in the 
world—still sleepy, astonished and stupeAed, as though even*- 
thing around were new to them. They took at one with an 
expression of amazement and struggle to raise a smile, hut 
immediately fall back again into complete immobility. If by 
this time they are rather more awake, then the smile they give 
one is more open and complete, and their first instinctive move¬ 
ment is to get up and stand in front of one, as they always do in 
token of respect; but as they raise themselves on their knees 
they become aware of their own nakedness and in a moment 
have slipped on their clotjies and burst out laughing; they arc 
at last completely awake and the day begins. 

This morning when I got up 1 had the impression that my 
men had ail vanished. 1 looked in vain for them at the spot 
where I had seen them kneeling and crouching down the even¬ 
ing before. If they had not vanished, they were at all events 
invisible. But then 1 saw the snow, here and there, moving 
and cracking in a strange manner; then a tuft of black hair 
just app^red above the surface of the snow, and one or two 
heads stuck up and quickly disappeared again as though horii- 
fied. My men, half buried in the snow, were beginning to 
wake up. It was an extremely comic sight, as always, but this 
morning it moved one to pity. But there is no reason to he too 
much moved; these are thdr usual customs and habits, and they 
would always prefer to be half buried in snow rather than be 
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»hut up in tbc shelter of t tent, which tbejr would consider 
almost suffocating* 

This was a brief dbtracdon, however. The mist soon 
brought me back to the . actual realities of my struggle gainst 
the elemwts, my struggle to get auny from the Suchen safe 
and sound, with all my men and all my baggage. 

**Vpper^* ^rd Camp as tht Teram SheTf jfugujt t4JA, 1930. 
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THE NEW CROSSING OF THE "IT/VLIA" PASS 
(10,000 FEtT), AND LEAVING THE GLACIERS 

The heavy snowl^) on the nig'ht of the t4th seemed to me 
a good omen—perhaps it would be the last outburst of the bad 
weather. One ought always to imigine and foresee the worst 
so os to be able to guard against it, but also to hope for the bwt, 
that is, to have faith, without which one would not have the 
moral courage to go on and persevere and come out victorious. 
It is always like this in human life. My hopes, that day, were 
reaJirjcd. 

Towards if o*dock the whole comp was djjnnaniJed for 
departure, 'fhe porters, though always obedient to my orders, 
had, however, raised objections, f was rather sorry for them; 
after a good week of continually marching up and down between 
one comp and another, always laden when coming up and always 
in mist and snow-^nd especially after the last two nights of 
raging storm—it was quite natural that they should want a day’s 
rest and that they should be afraid of the continuance of hsd 
weather, fiut they did no more than express their opinion; 
when I gave my orders, they were perfectly ready to carry them 
out with that energy of theirs which always seems to be upheld 
by real enthusiasm. We started in a thick mist. However, it 
was absolutely necessary that we should start. 

There could be no doubt as to the way W'c ought to follow, 
even though one's eye had no poaaibiltty of choice; we had to 
keep near the rocks at the side, which, jutting out slightly but 
continuously, also marked the shortest way. 

We made alow but regular progress, without any vety great 
anxieties, for the surface of the glacier seemed to get more and 
more smooth and regular and the crevasses rarer, and there was 
firm snow immediately underneath the snow which had recently 
fallen, which was atili cold and dry. Then the mist gradually 
cleared away and lifted; the curtain which I had seen descending 
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from above $o mimy times during the lost few days, blotting out 
the view and dashing my hopes, notv lifted and gradually dis¬ 
played to view the immense snowy stretches of ^ese gigantic 
glaciers, which now have the decided characteristics of plateau 
glaciers. Then wc saw the iower sides, of ice and rock, of the 
enclosing mountains, then the sides, higher up, then the peaks— 
first of the nesrer mountains, then of others farther off, finally 
also of those which, in one short piece of the horizon, could be 
easily recognized, though diminished by distance, as the giant 
mountains beyond the Siachen. Then the last, thinnest veil of 
mist lifted and dissolved into the air, and a blaze of brilliant light 
spread suddenly over the entire scene, and rhe ice glowed and 
the rocks shone golden. It was like a sign of victory for me— 
for my determination, my enthusiasm, my faith; difficulties had 
been faced and overcome in spite of the storm, and a clear sky 
and glorious sunlight surrounded me as I approached and 
reached my goal. Even the men looked victorious. 

The slope of the glacier grew steadily slighter; in front of us 
it appeared to flatten out immediately right across the wide 
saddle between the rocky flank near which our path lay and the 
isolated cone-shaped mountain which looks like a huge sentinel 
planted between the Rtmo and the Siachen. This, to a certain 
extent, was an illusion; even though the broad saddle was 
certainly now quite near, it was not actually visible; the line 
ot ice on the horizon actually corresponded ait rhe time 
with a change—that is, a diminution—in the snowy slope 
of the glacier. This illusion was repeated continuously, 1 
realized that the pass was still too far off for it to be possible for 
us to reach and cross it and also to discover a suitable camping- 
place near one of the sides of the Rimo. And when I also 
realized that a short spur of bare rock which we had now reached 
was the last spur Jurting out from the mountain-side neatest to 
us into the glacier before the pass, I decided to stop at its foot. 
Just at its foot, beyond a little take which lay in a deep depression 
between icc and rock, where the latter jutted out farthest, 
stretched a small bank of moraine which seemed to have been 
put there on purpose for us to pitch our tents upon it. We were 
at an altitude of about 19,700 feet. This became my “Camp 
below the . , > Pass —the pass being for the present unnamed. 

It turned out a particularly interesting camp. To tsegin 
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with, the fact that it was the first camp to be brighfeoed and 
warmctl b}* a clear skjf and a hoi sun after such a long period of 
mist and storm made me regard it with the greatest sympathy, 
almost with gratitude. Bur it also had merits and qualities of 
its own. Tts posidon, to begin with: it was in the midst of a 
region of ice unsurpassed in the breadth and grandeur of its 
forms, and at such an altitude that a1] the mountains near by 
looked like little insignificant hills—and naturally, since their 
relative height was to be measured merely in hundreds of 
icct, even though their real height places them amongst the 
giants tliat seem to reach the sky. Towards the pass the view 
was interrupted, quite a short distance off, by one of the changes 
of diminutions in the slope, of which I have spoken, and which 
gave one the illusion that the saddle at the end of the valley was 
quite dose. But on the other side we still had a view—^^morc 
impressive ewn than before, because wider in extent—of the 
higher tributary basins of the Teram, and of the steep, sharp- 
pointed mountains which surround them. Between two of 
them, looking as it were through a window formed by a low 
pass, wc could sec a mounmin very far away and looking quite 
small because of its remoteness, though we could guess that in 
fcaitty it was gigantic; this was the double peak of the Twins, 
sending us a last greeting from the Siachen. 

My Camp on the (still nameless) Pass held another quite 
different surprise for me. On the short spur of rock, out¬ 
lined against the akj’, was a cairn made of stone, perfect 
in its construction as though it had been made only the day 
before; and there was another one, in ruins. No European 
caravan had ever passed this way, and there was therefore no 
doubt that these two cairns bad been built, on the last rocks 
before the pass, by the Baltis who, as 1 have already sug¬ 
gested, used to cross this way from the Salcoro Valley—by 
the Bilafon-la, the Siachen, the oasis where our Base Camp 
was, the Tcram, the still unnamed Pass, and the great 
Rimo Glacier, fight to its northern extremity—going through 
the gteat ice-rcgion on the way to Varkand by the natural 
and probably the shortest, though by no means the easiest, 
way. When one finds a confirmation, or a further con¬ 
firmation, of a theory of one's own, one has a right to a certain 
satisfaction. 
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The night vru csttremeJy' cold, and 1 slepf little, for mjr 
anxietyj though lessened, was not yet over. I slept little, but, 
odd though it may seem, t felt a great inw'ard eantentmau at 
feeling myself numb with cold. Intense cold should mean a 
dear sky, that is, aa easy and certain attainment of our goal. 
At 7 o*dock it was still zz degrees below treezing point, but 
a brilliant sun was already giving warmth. 

At midday all the portentarrived whom I had sent back at 
once the day before to bring up the baggage left at the previous 
camp; this necessity of the men going backwards and forwards 
In order to take all our baggage along with us still worried me 
and will do so till the end. But no matter; the greater part was 
now done. I allowed the men an hour’s rest; then we all 
started off. 

it was as easy as going for a walk. The glacier became 
steadily less sloping, flatter and flatter, wider and wider. The 
snow was escellent, the going safe. Nes-crthelcss, the men 
became tired, almost ail of them complained of headaches and 
stopped to rest every few steps. We two ’W'erc all right ; we, of 
course, had no loads and, as on all the preceding days, had put 
on our skis—which were indeed extremely useliiL I enjoyed 
going over the great plateau of icc; behind us we still had the 
same magnificent view as we had had from the camp, though it 
was growing wider, and in front of us, as we went slowly up, the 
peaks of new mountains, so far unknown to us, gradually 
appeared and gradually grew larger over the line of ice which 
formed the horizon close to us; these were the tnountatus beyond 
the Rimo. At 5 o'clock In the afternoon the slight slope of 
snow Anally flattened out into an immense expanse which 
started to descend again slightly on the opposite side towards the 
upper l>asin of the Central Rimo. We were on the pass at last, 
at about 20,000 feet. My own feelings were naturally much 
more intense than those of Miss Kahu or my faithful men. 
For me, above everything, it was the end of a period of anxiety, 
it waa the victory which compensated me for it, and it also 
reminded me of another nicmorabk journey which the ice and 
the rocks and the mountnins of the Rimo brought bide to me 
of the time when I, with other companions but leading my own 
little independent caiavan, had explored and brought to men's 
knowledge this boundless glacier which lies on the border 
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between the huge serrated chiun of chc Karakoram aoil the 
monotonoust endless stretches of the Til>etan plaieaux* \ saw 
again the stneeth sideSj black as coal and streaked with the 
whiteness of the snow, and the steep ^des of strajigelv red 
dolomite upon which nor even a flake of snow could rest; and, 
between them, the gentle windings of the gigantic Central Rimo 
Gladcr, bending, down below, towards the right, and pressing 
against the sides of other mountains of retativel^ modest height, 
but all of them of wonderful, extremely briJliani colours—red 
and orange predominating—^which look as though they had 
been thrown on hastily by an impressionist painter. 

We stayed half an hour on the pass, in order to enjoy the 
superb view and to taste the pleasure of victory. Then we 
started down the other aide, over the gentle snowy slopes of the 
Rimo, making straight for the distant rocks at the foot of which 
the glacier makes a bend between its upper basin and the lower 
part of its course. The men went along at a good pace; we, 
with our skis, were of course much quicker, but in order not to 
get too much ahead of them and arrive too early at our goal, 
where wc should have been chilled by a long wait in the early 
evening, wc went down the slopes with turns and evolutions in 
which Miss Kalau was able to display her elegance and 
prowess as an accomplished ski-er; I, on the other hand, could 
only display sudidetir calm to avoid the falls which might have 
brought me down from the eminence upon which my men ha^'c 
placed me! 

A tittle before 8 in the evening we reached the rocks, 
where then? is a kind of ditch which has been hollowed out by 
the force of the wind between the side of the mountain and the 
edge of the glacier; restricted space, roughness of ground, and 
complete darkness made the pitching of the camp rather a 
djihcult matter, but at last it was ready for us to take our well- 
earned rest—at about (8,870 feet. 

Yesterday and to-day wc remained here, in order to allow' the 
men, as usual, time to bring up all the baggage which had been 
left behind. 

My readers may perhaps imagine that this crossing from the 
Siachen to the Rimo does not represent anything very extra¬ 
ordinary. But I hope they will rcaltae that, in telling I have 
not dramatized it. Actually I cannot say chat 1 encounteird 
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any dilEcultics except the very great ones caused by the con^ 
tinuoiUf perstsTcnt, violent adversity of the elements. And 
yet . .. and yet it is a fact that other Kuropcans—or rather 
Americans—though expcrienccti, without a heavy caravan, and 
with ectebrared Alpine guides, attempted the pass from the side 
of the Siachen and failed. This is actually what the W'orkmans 
wrote about the 'reram Glacier: 

Seen from the Siachen this gUcier [die Turam fiherj oppeats to me 
gnduiiliy for miles, bur in lealiiy ils higher part was coitipuscd of three 
dopes brofeen by short siHiW'tcrraccs, and its whole upper am wasdefr 
by cierascs of a vtjc and depth nor met with on the Slochen or jis other 
large affluents. A wide plateau was finally reached [inir and Camp on 
the Temtn] lying at over tS^:^ fret. I'his white sea b cut up by 
whrunds and chasms runoing in all directions. Leading rJie caravan 
cautiously in atid our of this maw, we advanced slowly, tintij Savoyc 
said tltt tesponnhility for him was too great, as the oiraran might at any 
moment become engulfed in this voitea of, seemingly, bottomlc^n 
chasms. We had wished to reach the eitd of die plateau, tiitw quite 
visible [for they thought it to be the pass, whlcl) in netliiy it was mej, 
*fid see if ^y possible passage existed leading towartk Nubia and the 
Rimo glade(s, but this was no smooth, tusnous expanse, such as are 
some elevated plateaux in Himalaya, but a mountaiiv^evil’s $now- 
comtnriit Get with deatfi'tmps to entice unwary men into their pitiliMS 
jaws. 

This, perhaps, is really being a little dramatic—even rather 
too much so, But the fact remains that my prctlecessors, 
without a heavy* caravan, and with celebrated Alpine guides, 
made the attempt atjd failed. And so my satisfaction was 
justifiable when, safely established at the camp near rhe pass, 
and fine weather having at last arrived, I knew that I had 
achieved a victory w‘hich others had fetlcd to achieve and had 
won my fight against the stubborn adversity of the elements. 

Then, sitting in this loftj* comp, I cut a piece of green rl o t h 
from my bed, and took a little white sack, used for collecting 
specimens of rock, and undid the red lining of my "topee”, and 
got Miss Kalau to make me a little tricolour flag. And 
next day, apart from other sensations, 1 had the unspeakable 
jt>f—ibe only Italisn, in the presence of the highest moun¬ 
tains on earth and in the midst of the grandest region of ii» that 
cxisiA—of shouting a "Viva ritalial” which went straight up to 
a sky of marvellous puriiy, while my little flag, tied to my ice- 
axe, floated triumphantly over a pass which had been crossed for 
the first time by an Italian caravan^^-the pass between 
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glftcicrf the Kimo^ which h{)ci hcen explored an Italiiin 
cxpeditEon, mother^ the Siacfaeti^ which had been studied 
from end to end by another Italian expedition, I named ir the 
"Italia Pass", 

The only Italian, perhaps; but my thirty loyal Ladakhis 
were round me, and, raising thdr arms instinctively as in the 
Roman salute, they also intoned; "Har-ghialuj har'^hialu, har- 
ghtalu; ItSLllat" 

lit Cdtnp 0ti tk4 RimQ^ Augttst \zth^ 1930, 

This ist Camp oti the Rimo was by no means the best camp 
during the time wc lived on the glaciers. We were In a very 
narrow, small valley shut in at both ends and squeezed between 
the rocky mountain-side, which consisted here of continually 
falling loose stones, and a wall of ice with a fantastic frbge of 
icicles at Its upper edge. If was one of those narrow marginal 
depressions which are quite commonly found close to spurs of 
rock when they jut out even only a little, and which owe their 
existence—largely at any me—to the force of the wind and to 
the melting of the ice by heat reflected from the rock. They 
are an interesting and picturesque sight when one comes upon 
them from the top of the glacicr-edgc, but seem much less 
interesting and picturesque and extremdy inconvenient when 
one has to use them as a shelter for tents, or when one is 
manmuvring to get doivii to the bottom of them or to get out 
again. For two days, (hereforc, wt remained in this sort of 
bear-pit— 4 ikc the one at Berne, for instance; but it was quite 
impossible to move about at ail in the immediate neighbourliood 
of the tents^ 

On the third day, (he 10th, having collected all the baggage 
that had been left behind, we proceeded on our way down 
the Rimo. 1 trod again, so to speak, in the tracks j had 
followed myself id years before. We a( first descended 
over a tract in which were a certain number of crevasses 
{at the place where the glacier rounds the little spur of 
rocks in whose shelter we had camped), but after that the 
great river of ice fattens out and at moments seems to be 
almost level, were it not for the streams of water from the 
melting icc which run all over its surface. Ir was almost 
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Itn^cJ, but by tm means smooth, for the ntniiiiig ti'atcr cuts 
furrows In every direction, mrist of which twbt contititmlly, 
lim one way and then the othcTf just Jike the beds of rivers or 
streams in the middle of a plain where the watorcoutscs seem to 
hesitate as to which war to go, owing to the very slight slope of 
the groundr The surface of the RJmo ts anything but smooth, 
owing also to its being pierced all orver by the regular hollows 
of the Hxalled "baignoires", full of water, and obliging us to 
take great care where we placed our feet, and often, as their 
name implies, giving us an unexpected bath, if, as sometimes 
happened, the water was hidden by a coating of snow^overed 
ice. 

I felt myself, tn a wav', to be the owner of this region; none of 
my comfianions had ever been there, whereas 1 was one of the 
few men who had ever been on the Rimo. [ seemed to recog¬ 
nize the smallest details—the little moraine where I had campedi 
with its marginal lake into whose waters plunges a tributary 
glader, breaking up into lovely "icebei^s” which wander and 
drift about; the bank a little farther down, formed by the glader 
against the rocky side as though it were compressed with im¬ 
mense force; the right dunk, on the other side of the immense 
bed of the glacier, srnooth in its shapes (which sometimes re¬ 
mind one of the shapes of certain slopes of the Apennines) and 
owing to its smoothness covered plentifully wiih snow, and very 
black between the snow slopes owing to the ancient schists of 
which it is formed; the left dank, near the foot of which wc were 
walking, steep, jagged, broken up into great towers of rock and 
overhanging walls, pink and yellowish, with red streaks that 
look like open wounds; and in front of us, in the far distance, 
where the mountain ridges open out a little to make way for 
the glacier, in the direcuon of its monstrous, ragged extremity 
—there one could see, far away, a reddish-cotouied slope 
culminating in a regular horizontal line, the beginning of the 
Depsong Plateau, the b^itining of Great Tibet, with its endless, 
desolate plains nearly i6,joo feet high, which form the vast 
roof of the world. 

I should have liked to go on down as (aras the point of con¬ 
fluence of the two main branches of the Rimo where, 16 vears 
ago, f encamped on the top of a moraine which was raised on 
both sides above the sutfiice of the glacier. But the men hod 
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CO go b^ck snd, besidest ^ bad with me a man who had 

been ill tor over three weeks, with an illness which 1 had not been 
able to diagnose nor, therelbre, to cure, and he was nccessarii;’ 
extremely slow on the march and could not do too long a stage, 

I stopped stthesideoF the glacier, at a point where kwas joined 
by a lateral affluent which came headlong down a deep, rugged 
ravine in the pink and bloodied wall of dolomite. It was a 
finix, picturesriue position for the camp, planted on Cop of a chao® 
of moraine on which were vast lumps of rock from a landslip, 
between the wall of rock on one side and on the other side the 
glacier, which was here thrust up into a great ridge and broken 
into a forest of white pinnacles. Wc were still at a height of 
about 10,000 feet. 

The next day's journey was a journey of disappomtmetit. 
It was easy to reach my old moraine at the conHuence of the two 
main branches of the Rimo, but if I had not known Its position 
with such exactness i should certainly not have rccogniaed it. 
Instead of bdng raised up above the glacier It was now a depres* 
sionj instead of forming a straight and regular line, it was 
reduced to a wretched heap of rocks and loose stones. The 
glacier had evidently increased in site; a great flood-wave was 
in process of coming down its whole length and, arriving hcrei 
was submerging my old moraine. One had to climb down from 
the latter, >6 years ago, to get on to the glacier again, that U, on 
to Its most northern branch; now, on the other hand, one has to 
climb up. And once we had climbed up, the way was not as 
easy as It had been before. The glacier was now all swollen, 
and its surface was broken into rugged banks, ridges and 
pinnacles, amongst which one bad to find one's way by long 
aigaaga and steep ascents and descents. But the greatest diffi¬ 
culty was caused by two rivers, two real rivers, tumultuous 
torrents in beds several yards wide and sunk even deeper than 
that into the solid glacier. We had to follow their winding 
till wc could find a snow bridge by which to cross; and these 
crossings required considerable precautions and the use of 
ropes. 

Beyond, the northern arm of the Kimo sloped gently up¬ 
wards, uni form in surface and easy, broken only by an infinite 
number of '‘baignoires”. Our progress was made rather 
exhausting only by the heat of the sun. 
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Since the work of e^Ioration of the De Filippi Expedition 
It has been known that the watershed of the Karakoram runs 
across this northern arm of the Rimo Glader—a watershed 
which, at the place itself, is almost imperceptible, though in one 
of the highest regions of the world. This is because here on the 
Rimo the chain of the Karakoram may be said to have already 
passed completely into the uniformity of the Tibetan plateaux, 
where the watersheds are often so flat and level char iris diflicult, 
sometimes quite impossible, to sec in which direction the water 
is running and at what point it begins to flow down the 
slopes of the opposite side. Here at this point the great Rimo 
Glacier stretches right over one of these doubtful water¬ 
sheds, and the same uncertainty is also produced in its own 
surface. 

Thus, when I started from my old moraine i6 years ago, I 
thought I was going up the gentle slope of an arm of the gkerer; 
but after some hours 1 realized that it was becoming flat, and 
then descending, still gently, in the opposite directloa, towards a 
portion of glacier which i took to merely a btenil branch, 
but which 1 afterwards realized to be an independent tongue, 
no longer on the southern slope but on the northern, no longer 
flowing dowm to the Shyok, but the actual source of the Yarkand, 

I went the same way as before, sure of my feels. I remem¬ 
bered that, once the lateral portion of glacier had been reached, 
Its rtgukr surface sloped gently down right to its extreme end, 
and that the latter merged almost insensibly into the flat, 
alluvion-fliled bottom of the Yarkand Valley. J remembered 
having gone down at a good pace—almost the pace of a Bcr- 
saglicrc, with my ajce “at the trail”—and having reached the 
alluvion just at the point of the eirtreme end of the glader to 
which chance had brought me after my easy descent. This 
time, too, 1 descended at the same pace bur with the increased 
sureness authorized by old experience. 

As we descended, there suddenly appeared in front of us, 
beyond the front of the glacier, ihe Yarkand Valley with its wide, 
alluvion-covered bottom. It looked to me strangely fer off, and 
above ah, strangely far below us, but I did not pay much atten¬ 
tion to ihst. However, after a little, our rapid descent owr the 
even and gently inclined surface of the glacier brought us, quite 
unexpectedly, to ihe top of a veritable wall of ice which rose 
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sheer above the valley to a height of about 330 h*et. It was 
only then that I underetood why the valley had looked to me so 
very far below us. 

Wc retraced our steps, looking for another way down; then 
went farther and farther sttlL 1 scat out men in every direction 
to examine the wide curve of the whole of the glacier-end, but it 
ended everywhere in the same wall, with the same impassable 
precipice ofice. In short, after all these attempts, which lasted 
for almost three hours, we had to give up, and at half-past seven, 
when it was already nearly dark, I was compelled to pitch the 
tents on the ice, just where wc were, almost on the edge of the 
precipice. Wc had no dinner that evening, w-e lit no hres 
because the hvnsi was already finished, and the outer roofs of the 
tents were given to the servants and the porters to make them¬ 
selves a shelter. The Yarkand could be heard murmuring 
immediately below us, as though mocking us. It was indeed a 
day of disappointment. 

One thing, however, was certain; we must get past somehow. 
Next day we went back at least half-way up that northern branch 
of the Rtmo which had deceived us; then we left it, passing by 
a thin junction of icc on to a lateral gladcr which went down 
from its right side; we crossed this, finally coming out on to the 
rocks which bordered, the glacier-cnd that had so unexpectedly 
and undeservedly betrayed us. We made a brief hah, during 
which the porters whom 1 had sent back the day before to bring 
up the baggage left at the tst Camp appeared on the Rimo, like 
so many little black dots in the distance. We shouted loudly 
to them to make them come round in our direction; then wc all 
went on together. 

Our way was neither short nor direct nor altogether easy, 
b'tm we had to go across the side of the mountain; tlien steeply 
down over a long slope of detritus to the bank of a small lake 
shut in between the glacier and the rocks; then round, along the 
bank; and thence, from the other side, up very steep, sometimes 
overhanging cliffs, parts of which were rather risky, especi¬ 
ally for the coolies with their loads. Finally wc went down 
again, over detritus and rocks and smooth sur&ces, but this tune 
we did actually cxmie out in front of the extremiry of the gladcr. 
1 pitched our tents there, so as not to make too long a march for 
my invalids who bad remained behind, but it had, in fact, taken 
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us 9 , whole day—and an exhausting one—to get off the Rimo. 
We were at a distance of perhaps 6yo or i,ooo feet from oar 
improvised camp of the evening before—a whole da^ to go this 
miserable distance. There was, however;, also between ua the 
predpitotis wall of the glacier* 

But a careful inspection of the extremity of the Rimo from 
below showed us one weak spot, by which, taking great pre^ 
cautions and cutting a certain number of steps, a caravan of men 
was able to dimb up again on to the gladcr in order to return to 
the ^nd Camp and bring back the last of the baggage* They 
returned to-day* 

Yesterday morning I moved my tents a few hundred yards, 
to get a little farther away from the threatening extremity of the 
glacier, and put them against a rock, out of the wind. I was 
rather moved when I saw, close to the rock and right in the 
middle of the coarse sand which fills the whole of the bottom of 
the valley, a little tuft of dried htirtst^ reduced by dme almost to 
ashes. It was hurtse left behind by me i6 years before, when 1 
left my camp which had been planted on the same identicat spot, 
because then too 1 had needed a shelter against the wind. It is 
well'known that high mountain air sometimes has extraordinary 
preserving properties. 

We bad now left the glaciers for good and all, afier nvo and 
a half months. The whole of my programme had been accom¬ 
plished. The most acute of my anxieties and carts were over. 
This was the beginning of our return—indeed, the beginning of 
the end* But still 1 could not breathe feceiy, nor had t yet that 
complete sense of relief which comes after one has been through 
a period of trials and anxieties* What had my friend Hash- 
matullah been doing in the meantime? Would he have nr- 
membered my prognumne and my mtentions, or would he have 
been tn doubt about them, not having received any more news 
from me nor the instructions I had told him to expect? 1 
should have liked to stop here for a little while in order to cany 
out some researches. During these two days of waiting I have 
collected some fossils, and have also found a human jaw-bone 
which bonfims the theory that the BaltU used to Use this route. 
But It is impossible to stop. The men have already been told 
that from now onwards they will have no tea or tobacco, and 
that their flour will be reduced to a third of the normal ration, 
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and tliat they vif) have to march at a good pace. The day before 
yesterday I sent on two exjoHes with orders to hurry on and to 
turn bade and tdl me if by any chance th^ met the wirzrr. 1 
have also sent on the sick mao (who, I think, la rather seriously 
ill), so that, accompanied by one of his hsltow-vilbgersv be may 
do the s^ea slower and with less fatigue. 

The vengeance of the Nubra is going to make itself fdc to 
veiy end. But in the end we shall arrive, and the Siaehen 
been coo<||uercd, even in spite of the defences that the Nubra 
tried to put in my way. 

Cafitp 111 the Ncrthtm Freni ef the RimOi Auffist ^93°. 


CtfAPTER K.X 

THE CARAVAN-ROAD OF DEATH 

There ire times when we experience certain impreasions 
about which we would have to think and reason at length if we 
really wished to explain them; we would have to attain real 
subtleties of psychological self-examination. When, towards 
the end of July, X began to make my plans for leaving the 
Siachen, 1 had a continuous and complete feeling that my 
journey was already ended; yet it was not half over, and the 
worst was yet to come—that is^ the hitherto unexplored passage 
from the Siachen to the Rirno, which one could foresee would 
be difiicult it] itself and would also have to be accomplished 
under great dt^culties as regards commissariat. 

U‘ L had this feeling (hen, it may be imagined what 1 
felt later—the long way that 1 travelled seemed at moments 
as if it must be leading straight to my own borne, and my 
arrival at Panamik gave me the sensation that it was definitely 
the end of my journey, whereas there are still three months 
of it in front of me, of which aimost two will be caravan- 
travelling. For most of fcllow-Florendnes, who appear 
to be so attached to their homes, even the journey which 
1 stilt have in front of me would be enough to cause them 
to mu k e wills before starting. It is a question of nature, 
and human nature V'aries in every man. Some, when &r away, 
feci fl nostalgia for their own country, and some, when in 
their own countTjv feel a nostalgia for distant lands. I belong 
to the latter class, Leaving the Siacheu meant, to a certain 
extent, starting on the return journey, and since then each 
stage seemed to take me nearer instead of farther—nearer 
to that future encampment which would be the last of this 
wonderful journey of mine. All my orders and arrange- 
ments which did not actually refer to our march and our life 
from day to day, but looked a little further into the future^ 
were no longer made with a view to erganbeation but to 
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danoblltzition. If was true rhat four months, th«e months, 
and many hundreds of miles, stHl sepatated me from my 
return home; but It already had to be thought of, I felt a 
subtle melancholy. I thought of the free, healthy, vigorous 
life, of the satisfaction of feeling that everything, both for 
oneself and for others who trust in one, depends on oneself 
alone, of the inhnite pleasure of eye and mind in the midst of 
untouched and marvellously beautiful nature; and t compared it 
with the life which again awaits me, shut up in a, dty, in a 
house, sn i room, glued to a desk, writing lilu a machine from 
morning till night, with the feeling of not being able to breathe. 
Here and like this only docs one breathe fully. Aa for one's 
own country, one perhaps loves it all the more when one is 
far away from it, and even far away from, it one can seive 
and honour it. Even my L4idakhia have learned to honour 
it, and acclaimed it when they shouted ''ilar-ghialu Ita-Unr* 
on the top of “my’' Pass, 

Our return journey has begun, but not even when, on the 
morning of the a jrd, we left the camp beside the swollen end 
of the Rimo, was I fiee from amcictics, I was of course 
counting on the intelligence and loyalty of my friend Hash- 
matullah, but t had also to admit the possibility that, not 
having heard of my exact arrangenicnts which were prevented 
by the Nubra from reaching him, he might not remember 
my plans, which I had explained to him only summaKIy, to 
order to forewarn him. In the event of this being so there 
was no time to lose; there was a long and dilTicult ioumey in 
front of us before wc could again reach human habitations; 
and our baggage was heavy, our men tired, and our provisbns 
decidedly short. 

Early oti the morning of the a^rd we were all on the march 
down the Itarkand Valley’'—'^hich was discoveredi r6 years 
ago, by the Dc Filippi Expedition, that is, by Marinelli and 
myself, and also, independently of us, by two other members 
of the Expedition. 

It would be didtcuJt to find, or even to imagine, a more 
suddett and radical alteration in the characteristtca of an entire 
landscape. Up to now it had been a world of ice of an im¬ 
mensity, a grandeur and a completeness such as b to be found 
in no other part of the world; henceforwaiti it was all parched 
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and naked racks and only a few small glaciers here and there, 
looking like mere slabs of ice stuck on to the most sheltered 
of the slopes, and becoming rarer and rarer till they di»ppearied 
almost completely. At first—-and, one may say, including the 
whole Siachen basin—there were deep<ut valleys like great 
channels or gigantic ditches, the sides of the mountains were 
rugged, the peaks and ridges precipitous, the tnouiitains of 
really remarkable height; later, on the other hand, the valleys 
were leas deeply cut, quite shallow, with wide, fiat stretches 
of alluvial soil, and, consequently, the mountains were only of 
moderate height, with sides sometimes absolutely lapenng and 
smooth except w*here the natural character of the rack gave 
a certain ruggedness of surface. At first the structure of the 
mountains was almost cntirtly of crystalline rocks such as 
granites and schists, in which dark colourings, sometimes 
quite black, were predominant; later, the rack was almost 
entirely calcareous, of a very difFcrent and much later geo¬ 
logical period, and of every tone between red and orange. 
At first we were right in the Karakoram range; now wc are 
already on the plateaux, and the Rimo basin, which is on the 
border between the two, has, like its situation, the characteristics 
of both. 

I set a fiiirly lively pace is wc went down the Yarkand 
Valley that morning of the a^td, as though it had been my 
first day’s march, t was with Miss Kaku and the fiiithful 
jemadari the coolies followed more slowly, bcii^ heavily laden, 
and were soon outdistanced. I went quickly because it was 
important for me to meet the ftjjafr soon, if he had come to 
meet me with a caravan of extra provisions, and it was even 
more important for me to be as quick as possible in case I 
had to reach the Nubra Valley with only the supplies 1 carried 
with me. It was easy to walk tast along the flat, alluvial valley- 
bottom, but often wc were forced to stop and admire the 
brilliance and variety of the colours of the rocks—^whicb people 
might think quite improbable if they saw them reproduced 
in a picture—or to observe the graceful and elegant forms of 
a herd of ‘'hcran", the Tibetan antelopes, whose movements 
were at first calm, then shy and circumapect, and who then 
made ofiT at a swift gallop, in single file, ovor the fiat ground 
and up the slopes. We had to ford the Y'arkand several rimes, 
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and when vc could not do this by jumping from stone to 
stone^ the strong shoulders of the Jmadar were ready to airy 
us across. 

We had been on the march for three good hours when^ 
having arrived at a poini of confluence, we sightedt in the 
lateral vailey, the smaJI, distant figure of a man who seemed, 
to be running towards us and desperately waving his arms. 
What a sense of relief I felt at that moment! In that upper 
Yarkand Valley, which we had discovered and which had 
afterwards been traversed only by Mason, in in his 

Journey towards the Shaksgam, this little man running towards 
us in the distance could only belong to Hashmatullah's caravan 
or be one of the two coolies whom I hail sent on to reconnoitre 
two days before. Then, from behind a small fold in the 
ground appeared a second little man, then a horse, then an¬ 
other, and then two more. There was no doubt now; we 
stopped, and after a wait which seemed much longer than it 
really ivas, the men and horg« came up to us. They were 
my two coolies who, having met the wasdr, were bringing 
us back four horses, and, after more than two months of being 
completely cut off from the world, a big bag of correspondence. 

I heaved a great sigh of relief, for this was the end of all 
anaicty. And the broad pack-saddle on to which each of us 
had to clamber seemed to me like the most comfortable English 
saddle in the world, thoi^fa we had to sit with legs rather 
wider apin than we were accustomed, and to continue thus 
the whole way to Panamik. I had already had ejcpcrience" 
and also cause for gratitude—in connection with the pack- 
saddles of caravan-animals; this time both the experience and 
the gratitude were mereased, and by the dmc 1 reached Fanamik 
it almost seemed tome that my real saddle was much less com¬ 
fortable than a pack-saddle, on which one sits with one's legs 
dangling free on both sides, as far forward or backward as 
one likes, one's feet unencumbered by stirrups and one*s hands 
unencumbered by reins, feeling as if one were on a lofty 
throne. 

This return journey on a pack-saddle in the direetbn of 
the Depsang Plains reminded me of another very similar one- 
On that occasion, having come out at the nort^rn front of 
the Rimo and guessed that it was actually the source of the 
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Yarkand, Marinelii and 1 —who had started with only the 
provisions necessary w rettim straight to the Base Camp on 
the Depsang Pbins—decided there and then to foltow the 
newly discovered valicy. We went down it for three days' 
joumey, as £ir as the lake in which the Yarkand had been 
suppo^, ever since the time of Hayward, to have its source. 
Then we looked for a pass towards the east, and having 
crossed it, found ourselves again oo the great Karakoram 
caravan-route, but to the north of its pass. There bad weather 
overtook us—a ceaseless snowstorm. How slowly we pro* 
greased, and how stiff seemed the brief climb up to the pass! 
We had been on (he move for months and months, working 
with our custonviiry zeal, and then, just ai the moment of our 
final return to the base, our new discovery compelled us lo 
lengthen our last marches—and to tighten our belts to an 
CTtces^ve degree, for our provisions went eJthausled. We saw 
the trade-caravans passing with a feeling of envy we had never 
experienced, until one passed with two extra horses, which 
they gave us' and so we were able to get back to our Base Camp 
on the Depsang Plains, still in the middle of storm, snow and 
mist, but reposing on two wide, tbrone-Uke pack-saddles. 

How many memories of the past this road holdsJ Even 
at the front of the Rimo, when I moved the tents into the 
shelter of a rock, I had found near by a dried-up bunch 
of hrm, left there by me t6 years before. And as wcw-ent 
down the Yarkand I seemed to see, in the outlines of the 
mountains we passed, the friendly faces of old acquaintances. 

About I o'clock we were at the point of confiuenee of a 
lateral valley, w^here we found the xmaxir. What rejoidnga 
we had I He had brought with him sheep and chickens and 
eggs, and 6our and tea and tobacco tor the men of my caravan. 
We seemed to be almost wallowing in abunilance. 

We had one day of rest, in order to arrange the order of 
march and divide the loads in such a way that nothing should 
be left behind; with the new supplies, however, there was 
much more than we could carry- So the next day lo heavy- 
toads of flour had to be left dumped near the Yarkand- We 
all sturted off, the men divided into three groups with different 
tasks assigned them. 

We went up a small tributary valley of the Yarkand which 
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has its btgijitiing in a Inw saddle right at the foot of the Kara¬ 
koram Pass; at first it seemed lo me very interesting, then 
rather monotonous, and in iket it took us more than a whole 
maming to get right to the top of it. M te» head we reached 
a saddle which b on the watershed of this vast mountain-range. 
But it U an almost utuioiiccahle watershed; if not actually fiat 
it is at any rate quite indistinguishable, and there must be 
watercourses which at times fiow towards India and at times 
towards Turkbean- Near by there is a moderate-sized gap 
in the mountains which is the Karakoram Pass; there is the 
trace of a path which comes winding down, and then, like a 
long and regular inclined plane, reaches the bottom of the 
valley, which falls gently in the opposite direction to that from 
which we came up. 'lliis is the Karakoram caravan-road—the 
caravan-road of death. 

We had scarcely reached the low saddle and were scarcely 
in sight of the tracks left by caravans on the mountain-side, 
when we noticed that the ground was spotted with littb patches 
of almost every colour, some while—these were the skeletons, 
whitened by time, of animals sacrificed tens, perhaps even 
hundreds of years ago, on thb road of death- — others grey, or 
maroon, or black, or ydlowbh—the carcases that dmE had 
not yet turned into skeletons and whitened, and w'hich still 
kept the fur, the hides and the manes of horses, yak, asses 
and camels. For nine days it was like this al! the way. The 
caravan-road is marked by these victims of high altitude and 
of wind, storms and snow—chiefly of high altitude—^far 
more clearly than by the tracks left on the ground by long 
processions of trade-caravans. It seems a fiite which pack- 
animalB, going backwards and forwards every year between 
Chinese Turkistan and Ladakh, cannot in the end escape. The 
men of the caravans know this by long experience, and for 
thb reason every caravan starts always with a few animals 
carrying nothing more than the big pack-^ddtes, to take the 
place of those who will LnevLtabiy fall by the way. But some¬ 
times if the caravan is overtaken by the fury of a storm, no 
animal can escape; there is a hecatomb; and then the loads 
are piled one on top of another on one side of the road, and 
remnin there until another caravan comes to rescue them. 
Sometimes they remain there for years. 


Tim Caravan*Road of Df.ath 

For nine days it w‘as like this all the way. The whole of 
the ground was scattered with whitened akelctoos and carcases: 
it is indeed the caravian-road of death. But where the ground 
was rougher and the upward or downward slope steeper, or 
where there was a precipice immediately below the road, then 
the skeletons and carcases were not merely scattered over the 
flat valley-bottoms and plains, but were thick on the ground, 
sometimes actoally in heaps, as though it were a charnel- 
house. 

Between the Karakoram Pass and the Shy ok Valley it is 
certainly the high altitude which kills animals; the ground is 
often fiat and even, or only Rightly undulating, and even, 
outside the areas of typical plateau the vallcy-hottoins are wide 
and very gently sloping; a gqptge is more or less exceptional, 
but there the caravan-path is generalty well marked, in such 
a way that it goes up and down over the rough, rocky cliffs 
of the valley with endless twistings, longer or shorter. Any¬ 
where else this would be an excellent path for caravans; there 
are worse in the Sind Valley, But here it is the high altitude 
which kills the animals. When going down, or even on the 
fiat, it is difficult to rcaliae it, but the moment the ground 
rises even slightly, the animals immediately begiu to pant 
violently, and stop every few steps, placing themselves across 
the path so that their w'holc organism may be in the normal 
position and that they may breathe better, then struggling to 
start again. But where the climb is steeper and more con¬ 
tinuous, as between the Shyde and the Saser Fass (where, over 
a short distance, there is a change of level of almost a,600 feet), 
then the hecatomb, the real hedtomb, begins. They no 
longer fell occasionally, here and there, but thick and fast, 
in whole groups, all along the caravan-mad of death. Beyond 
the Saser Pass it is even worse, for there the path, steeply 
sloping, goes tor hours and hours over glaciers, or—even 
worse—over shapeless banks and mounds of active tnoioine. 
There ia no rnce of a path, and one has to find one*« own 
way among these shapeless, dangerous mosses of rock and see; 
so that, os well as the high altitude and the steep slope, there 
ts the extreme roughness of the ground to contend with. 
The poor beasts, here more than anywhere, bleed from mouth 
and nose^ and already weakened by the long way they have 
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come uoder such abfiorm2l cooditioost cannot withstand the 
greater effort required by the roughness of the ground and 
by the continual knocking ot their loads against the lumps in 
the moraines and the rocks which stick up from the ground. 
They stumble and fall and their legs also begin to bleed. 
Often their loads have to be taken ofFj so that, relieved of the 
weight, they may be helped up again and then re-loaded. Hui 
often they can endure no more, and are lelt there to their fate. 
Other animals are loaded up instead, and the caravan starts on 
its rclendeas way, strewing victims all along the road. 

Going up to the Saser Pass we came across some which 
had been abandoned the day before—three poor little donkeys, 
which had made a supreme effort to get up again, and sto<^ 
still, almost skeletons already, on trembling legs, their big 
fleshy Ups trying to reach some little grass-like plants among 
the rocks near by. The neat day, certainly, they would be 
unable to do this: their end was near. We saw others already 
stretched on the ground as though resigned; threads of blood 
ran from their nostrils and mouths and streaked the ground 
with thin patterns and complicated zigzags of dark red; vultures 
and crows circled in the air near by, sure of their ftiturc prey. 
We saw others already dead, a horrible sight; the great birds 
of prey, which have a certain majesty when they wheel slowly 
and solemnly, almost without moving their wings, were gath¬ 
ered in a bunch on the sail warm carcase and the ground 
was covered with entrails and blood. In other places their 
work Was completed; the animal was picked dry, and near by 
were crows and vulturts, satiated and heavy-looking, almost 
incapable of taking flight. 

Hut they are the salvation of the road, and of the caravans. 
They fly continual I y above the track of the caravan-route, like 
a flight of observation aeroplanes, examinsng the road. I hey 
scent their prey, then settle on the neighbouring rocks till their 
predestined victim is at the point ot death, "Ihe victim falls, 
for the last time, and they burl themselves upon it with limit¬ 
less greed. They do not stop till nothing remains but skin 
and bone, and in this way they sufierintcnd and look after the 
and hygiene of the cara^‘aJl-route. But all along 
the read there remain skeletons and carcases in attitudes of 
contortion and despair. 
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Yet on this caravan-road of death there is for three months 
on end an intense life moving backwards and forwards between 
India and Ladakh on the one aide and Chinese Turklstan on 
the other. Bales of namJaA come down from TurkUtan, sitk 
from Kashgar^ tmites of opium, rags from Khotan; and silks 
and cottons and mami^cturcd goods of ever)' kind come up 
from Indiat This — though it seems almost ridiculous — 4s a 
great international trade-mute. Every year, the moment the 
first sun of summer begins effectively to melt the snow on the 
Saser Pass, the long processions of caravans start liom each 
side^—horses, donkey-s and yak from the direction of Ladakh, 
and camels also from the deserts and oases of Chinew Turk- 
btan. They start off at their slow, regular pace on their lone 
journey of nearly a month, through valleys, mountaias and 
plateaux, through hazardous fords, over dangerous passes, 
knowing w'ell that they will strew th^r path at] the dme with 
new victims and that possibly a storm may even compel them 
to abandon their precious cargoes. 

As for the men, they have a greater power of resistance. 
They are men who are naturally robust, and who are hardened 
to every discomfort by the lifo they lead, and their physical 
Strength is supported by moral strength and will-power. ' But 
the great road sees not only the trade-caravans and their men. 
It sees also little groups of pilgrijns journeying to distant 
Mecca. T hey start from Twrkistan often alone, or in families, 
i hey ^ not always young and strong and hardened, like the 
men of the caravans: some are old or sick, and there are women 
and children among them, and I have even seen babes at the 
breast in their mothers' arms. 'ITic majority, in fact, arc feeble, 
and among them the Karakoram caravan-road reajw a contimjal 
harvest of victims. What does it matter to them? Paradise 
U opened for him who dies on the way to Mecca. Along 
the road there are little ^^-alls against the rocks which mark 
the numerous graves of those who have foJIen by the wav 
But every y^ again the pilgrims start on the caravan-road of 
death, gating, not in their stretigth, but in their faith. 

This, for nine days, was our road. 

The di, we left ,he Y»rfc.i,a Vdle, (ft Augun ,5,hl 
we dui . long etege-ee fir n. Chojos Jilp, , .,,4 ^ 

enc.<i<pnKnc, but mnrhni by neither n blade of gras, m.r a 
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bush of ciereljr by a greater number of skeletons And 

carcases. It was an exluiusntig day, VVe arrived before 5 
o'clock, but the atravan not before ro, and it was a weary watt. 
Ncit momtngj pro&tmg by cspcrience, 1 dceincd it necessary 
to make radicat alterations in the distribuTton of the loads x 
the few horses which had arrived with Hashmatullah were to 
transport the Qmp, the coolies everything else; I gave them 
the task of fetching the dour which Lad been left on the tnnfc 
of the Yarkand, and they were to have a certain freedom of 
march. 

All the stages had to be long ones, as this region requires. 
This is Certainly not a part where one can find any amusement 
along the toad. In two auccesrive days we crossed the Depsang 
Plateau, desolate in its bare vastness, I looked with some 
emotion at the place whl^rt^ the Base Camp of the De Filtppi 
Expedition bad been, t6 years ago. But why not have chosen 
instead the unusually green and flowery oasis of Yapehan which 
is Dot very fiir off, near the front of that very Rtmo glacier 
that the Expedition was to explorer 

From the Depsang Plateau we went down the narrow, 
reddish gorge—as its name implies—of QiaiJ Langar; then 
beyond again to the district oj Burtse—hut there was no grass, 
no iktuCf in spite of the name, only skeletons and carcases. 

From Burtse to Murgo n-as a way I already knew. But 
the mountains of dolomite. Steep and as though bleeding from a 
thousand scars, and sprinkled high up with the snow which 
had faUen during the night, were still marvenously beautiful. ,\t 
Murgo ivas the first grass, but even among the grass were the 
skeletons and carcases which seemed to pursue us all the way. 

Beyond Murgo—where it began to tie new ground for 
me also—opens out a wide, flat depression, enlivened by a 
small lake m which the mountains of dolomite are reflected, 
looking almost irivlesccnt. But afterwards, in contrast to this, 
there is a sudden descent and a wild, narrow, tortuous gorge; 
one goes along the stony bed of a torrent, with no view, shut 
in, almost imprisoned between rock* black as coaj. Then all 
at once one comes out into a gigantic cbonne!, an immense 
ditch, the Shyok Vali^. Up above u» I could see the Aktash 
glociers, which I studied f6 years ago. How they are tnan^ 
formed! At that time the Chong—or Great—Aktosh de¬ 
al? 
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scendcd irom its own valli^ right down to the Shyok, md went 
right across if, e:cpanding into a wide fan-shape so that the 
river ran under the ice in a tunnel. Now the Aktash has 
retreated to the edge of the valley,, some way from the river. 

We forded the river with rase, and encamped on the other 
side near the mouth of the Saser Valley. There were piles of 
goods abandoned by caravans, skeletons and carcases heajied 
together by hundreds, and a great many tombs of ^aji. Or 
pilgrims, for here begins the woiat part of the caravan-road of 
death. Here we stopped one day, August ,|Oth, to allow the 
animals a breathing-space. 

At the Sasef Camp we had come down Co about 15,100 
feet. But when w'c started again, a steep rise soon brought 
us up to the pass, at 17,720 feel again. The pass is occupied 
by a glacier, hut the valley which leads down on the other 
aide, towards the Kubta (it is less steep, because much longer), 
is, in its upper portion, invaded, everywhere by the ends of 
glaciers which flow down from lateral valleys, and by sh^iipel r*^ 
banks and hillocks of moraine. It is a truly terrifying road, 
of which there is no trace on the ice and among the rocks 
except the blood w*hiqh has been shed at every step by strug¬ 
gling animals and victims claimed by the unpaiallclcd harsh¬ 
ness of the mountains. There was a sharp, strongly blowing 
north wind, and icy sleet. 1 could well imagine whar a storm 
on the Soser Pass must be like, and how disastrous for caravans. 

We went J^ther down, leaving the head of the valley where 
it is invaded by glaciers and moraines, leaving the faid road, 
and encamped in the locality of Gongmo-Jung. Here it 
was a typically Alpine landscape—the valley was wider, with 
gentle undulations of green pasture, and a wealth of Bowers 
of every colour and scent, and a splendid view of mountains, 
pinnacles, ridges and icc-hlJcd ravines. However, the weather 
was terrible and there was a wblcm snowstorm during the 
night. 

Yesterday we went on down the valley, which again changed 
completely. Wide at the top, it narrows below into a gorge, 
at the bottom of which runs a torrent, tumultuous and 
with one waterfall after another. Wc pitched the tents at 
Umkang, where the passage between the rocks was slightly 
less narrow. And to-day, at W, we are in the midst of green, 
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inhabited oouotryt world again. However^ we 

have had to work hard for It. 

From Umkang onwards the bottom of the vdtc}* becomes 
wilder and wilder) and it is impossible to follow it« It is 
necessary to climb up the rocks to the pointy up above, where 
the sides of the valley recede from each other and where one 
no longer has the feeling of oppression which weighed upon 
us at the bottom, close to the (uroult of the torrent. As the 
landscape widens one can breathe more fredj, and the eye 
can again wander over a wider horizon. We were now at 
(he andent high level where the valley which comes down 
from the Saser had once opened into the Nubra Valley; bdow 
us the ground fell away in a sudden precipice above the 
Nubra Valley, gigantic between its granite bastions. In front 
of US) far below, was a green oads, Aranu; and amongst the 
green of cultivated helds and trees were the little greyish 
cubes of houses and the ^tiny white cubes of ehms». It 
was like a dream. After our rough life, left to our own 
devices, alt the rime amongst ice, to sec a village again, 
helds, trees, houses 1 

It was a long but swife descent down the twisting caravan* 
path cut in the precipitous granite wall; then over the flat 
alluvion of the Nubra Valley. One hour over stretches of 
gravel, and we were at Panamtk. We have left the caravan- 
road of death and have returned again to life. 

Panamikj Septmktr jnf, 1930, 
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FROM THE NUBRA VALLEY TO LEH BY THE 
KHARDUNG-LA 

The Nubra seemed transformed; it was greener and 
full of dowers. It was three months since wc had gone om* 
its beds of gravel and burning sands and (when crossing its 
oo&cs) through hclds indeed, hut between high hedges of dry, 
purplish thorn; the trees had scarcely put forth their leaves, 
w'hicb were atill verr smail though of a bright fresh green; 
the pasture-lands near the viil,iges were mete yellowish-brown esc- 
panfies^and the fields were nothing but earth, w^ith the first shoots 
of the crops barely beginning to sprout in their regular furrows. 

But now the Nuhra V^alJey seemed tzansformed. Even 
the gravel-beds and sands and shapeless acciimuJattons of 
stones that had fallen from the sheer granite sides of the moun¬ 
tains had their own crop of vegetation and floweis; it was poor 
and patchy, certainly, but nevcrthelm there it was, in full 
bloom. 'Hic prture-lands on the fan-shaped deposits on 
which the villages are situated w’cre all of a beautiful dark green 
and looked like carjwts, so thick and close was the grass; but 
in contrast to this there were here and there gigantic tufts of 
grass, higher than a man. In the fields the crops—^ui^heat and 
barlej-—swayed rhythmically in the wind, which seems to be a 
permanent feature of the Nubra Valley, and on certain pieces of 
ground, sheltered by low walls, there ww: vegetables and 
flowers. The foliage of the trees was thick and shady. And 
the hedges were no longer dry and purplish; the dty thorn- 
bushes, tied closely together by the zemin 4 itrt in order to make 
the hedges thicker, had almost disappeared beneath a multitude 
of growing thorny plants which were clothed with masses of 
troy leaves and laden with red, black and omngc berries; the 
hedges were crowned with an intricate tangle of bryony* and 
fringed with its light, cotton-like tassels, among which could 
be seen the pic, skj'-bSue bells of the convolvulus. 
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Fnom THE Nubfu V^alley 

'1‘hei^ YVAS gretr acitvity itt —aJ$o itong the rodd 

and at the oasis of Tcgur. The harvesting of the crops had 
beguOf and circrv feniily, hath rntm and women, was at work. 
Some were reaping in the fields; others carried the great 
bundles of barky and wheat towards their houses, keeping a 
regular rhythmical step and singing short, endlessly repeated 
phrases, answenng each other by tunti; most of these phrases 
were monotan PUS and long drawn out, bur some were charmingly 
rhythmical and melodious. Near the houses the bundles were 
divided, tied up in sheaves, and placed uptight in order tn dry 
further. If the work was more advanced, one saw the crops 
spread out on the wide circular threshing-fioor, and a row of 
donkep tied together with some wretched calf going round 
and round like the luuid of a dock, urged continually by a long 
whip and the strident—or occasionally, ailvety—voice of a 
woman. Farther on, at another thre^ing^door, other men 
and women with pnmittve forks would be liirtng the corn, 
after it had been thrashed, and throw'ing it into the air, in order 
to separate the grain from the straw. 

This was the real native life, the real life of the place. 
But l>eyond Panamik there was another form of activity and 
life which 1 should never have imagined. As we came down 
over the caravan.<rtad of deatli there was one tbiog which had 
surprised me—the scarcit)^ of tradC'Ciravans, i remembered 
how, last time t was here, during the few days I passed at the 
Ba» Camp on the Depsang Plains there had been a continual 
passing, m one or the other direction, of long processions of 
horses, donkeys, and camds, accompanied for the most part 
by characteristic and typical caravan-drivers from Yarkand— 
tall, strong felloivs with feces exictly like the feces of our own 
people and.generally with great beards, wearing tittle sktill<aps 
with projecting pads of tur all round them, voluminous, many- 
coloured robes, often with thin vertical stripes of different 
colours, enormous fur cloaks irith the fiir inside and the rough, 
natural skin outside, and on tficir feet high, wide boots of soft 
leather, generally bright red. 

This time, however, wt Jiad met very few of these caravans. 
There was one perfectly equipped one which had stopped, near 
Chojos Jilga and was all assembled round a large tent with, the 
bales of merchandise forming a wall all round it. On the 
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Depsaiig Plains there were only two* one going in cadi dirtaion 
—little caravans of camels* making a clear and [lictaresqgc 
outline against the pink sky of dawn aa they passed over the 
fiat surface of the plateau. In front was a small donkey with 
a gigantic caravan-driver on its back, and then* each one tied to 
the tail of the one in front, the camels laden with gt«ai bates 
of ambling along with their long shaggy paws and big 

feet which look as if they were made of rubber when they put 
them on the ground, rather melancholy, rather timid, and alwaj-s 
contcmptuoua^Iooking when they move their heads slowly this 
Way and that and gaze out of eyes which always seem to. took 
everything with the perfect indifference of a superior being. 

ft is true that when we stopped at the Saser Camp, and 
afterwards, while we were crossing the pass and until we rnm^ ' 
out Into the Nubra Valley, we had met with various caravans 
and had overtaken others, for the roughness of the ground 
there compels them to go slower and to stop frequently. They 
were caravans of horses and donkeys, for camels do not usually 
go bc}'ond the Shyok. But on the whole there were not many 
of them, and I had begun to think that, In comparison with 
what 1 ranembened of former times, the traffic over the futal 
road must have diminished, to a certain eaftent at least. 

But my doubts were set at rest when I arrived at Panamik. 
Whole troops of beasts—^scs and horses—wem at [wsturc in 
the great thorn-hedged enclosures of the oasis, and the large 
pack-saddles which they carried even while they were feeding 
showed at once that they were animals belonging to passing 
caravans. On many of the threshing-floors and on uncultivated 
pieces of ground here and there in the oasis were the great 
tents of the caravan-men, surrounded by bales of merchandise 
and guarded by dogs which snarled ferociously. The caravun- 
tents were gencruily placed by preference at the two opposite 
edges of the oasis, and the Jong, narrow, wbdliig main alley 
of the village, which goes through it from one end to the other, 
hemmed in by low walls and hedges, was frequently traversed 
by long flies of laden animals belonging to arriving or departing 
caravans. The whole alley would be hlkd with them, and 
often m complete confusion, for Yarkandi horses are accustlmicd 
to almost unlimited space and not to the narrow, winding paths 
through the oases of Udakh; if a pack knocked against the 
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wall or a came along in the opjxwiK direction, tkcrc wns 
always some troublesome or nervous horse which would try 
to bolt. It would not| of course, get Its way, but the w'hole of 
the caravan would be thrown into a kind of revolt other 
horses being violently pushed and giving back energetic, 
resounding kicks, packs falling off or In danger of hilling, 
drivers running up, hoarse shouts, the thud of a kick In the 
belly of some troublesome beast, neighings, the whole caravan 
stopped, the road blocked up on either side. Then, with packs 
made fast again and order re-established, they would move on 
again at their slow, regular pace, accompanied by the silver)' 
jingling of all their little bells . . , until the next mishap and 
the next obstacle on the narrow road. 

All along the toad, and especially in the neighbourhood of 
the jertfj, there was always a little crowd of spectators. It was 
odd : the majoritj' of the inhabitants of the oasis were obviously 
attending to the work of the harvest, but there must be people 
who have come from other villages off the caravan-route, 
brought there by the possibility of earning gome small amount 
by doing a little job of work for the passing caravans. Others, 
perhaps, had come to make some modest purchase from the 
men of the caravans^—top-boots from Yarkand, saddle-bags, 
furs, or cotton studs. 

We also were among the buyers drawn up in a little crowd 
round the men of the pasang caravans at Panamik. The 
majority of the little crowd consisted, so to speak, of trienda, 
because most of them were our porters. They had arrived 
separately, on success)w )iays, as I expected, according to the 
three dif^rent groups (Leh, Timosgatn, and Tia) and according 
to the different tasks I had assigned to each. To the lj:h 
group, who were the first to arrive, I immediately gave orders 
to go up lo 21ingrul, at the front of the Siachen, and bring 
down the loeds sent there hrom the Base Camp* They returned 
the same day, after a fruitless attempt to ford the Nubra, so I 
at once organised a horse-caravan and gave them peremptory 
orders, because 1 did not widi to be held up in fjidakh waitlt^ 
for twenty loads or so, c^tn thotigh they were precious. In 
the meantime ihe porters, although free to proceed immedi¬ 
ately towards Leh, also stopped at Panamik in order to play the 
gentleman and spend their money. They were the best cUenta 
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of the passing caravans; many of them even bought 
and I had to be their banker! 

Thw days soon passed, in the lively oasis of Pinamifc. I 
found time to take the roeasufcmentt of a first senes of inhabiti 
ants of the Nubni Vallejo; the wsc (to make up about fifty in 
all) I measured later at the neat stopping-places, Tegnr and 
Dcskit, 1 wished to keep them distinct from the l^clakhts^ 
because 1 thought I had discerned signs In them of slightly 
different charjctcristioi. Perhaps, In the case of the inhabitant 
of the Nubra Valley, my^dir jimy be as succ^sful as it was in 
the case of the PurighTs, whom I thought to be a separate 
people, as my measurements later proved. In the case of the 
people of Nubra reason tends to confirm toy impression. 
Separated from Ladakh proper by the often unfordablc Shyok 
and DU the road to Kashgar, they must have been less intensely 
^ccted by invasion from Tibet—which means by Mongol 
invBsion^ and, on the other hand, more intensely by invasion 
from Yarkand. My imptession may therefore be justified: 
the series of measurements will fioally decide. 

On the 6th ot Scptcml>cr we went down from Panamik 
as far as Tegur, a nourishing village situated on the same 
^-shaped formation as Samup. My waders wiU remember 
^mur. At Tegur we stayed in a house which, for this region, 
is quite a palace. My room wsts up aliove, on the terrace at 
the end ot the roof, and a wide rahsitl opened from it, overlook¬ 
ing all the fields of the oasis and the whole gigantic channel of 
the valley; on one side a pretty wooden trellis formed a slight 
screen in the direction of the roof, on another side a small 
window commanded a neighbouring house and the life that 
went on there, and while I was working I could rest my ej'o 
every now and then on the harmony of design and colour in 
the pictures painted on the walls, I took measurements of 
men and a!$o made plans of houses ai Tegur, as 1 had already 
done at Panamik. I also walked about in the oasis, always in 
torch of something beautiful—which is never Jacking, since 
a feeling for beauty is so truly innate in these people. There 
is an old palace, perched against the first rocks behind the 
village, which is a marvel of picturesque art with the many 
rdhs.tl which relieve the massiveness, of its construction. Below 
It, on the rocky top of the cone, is a foncst of cAarwa, and then 
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a temple which is a perfect jewel. It is a Jittle lemple of a 
kind af which I have seen many in the Nubm Valley but never 
elsewhere; it contains no altars or great statues of Chamba or 
Sanghl^ or any of the numberless other divinities, good or 
bad, in the Olympus of the lamas, but, inside a very typical 
construction which Is ahvays repeated with the same Identical 
architectural characteristics, there Is an immense revolving 
mavit moved by running water. It Is a 'matti-lung'. 

We spent two days at Tegur, then started off again, but 
again left the ctravan-route. \Vc reached Lukjum, and remem¬ 
bered the tremendous srorm of wind and sand which overtook 
us there when "we were coming up the valley, From Lukjum 
we entered immediately upon the vast, wide alluvial valley- 
Imtiom at the point where the Nubra joins the Shyok. Wc 
forded the Shyok without anaiety, for the waters seem to have 
subsided considerably. This gives me hopes for my baggage 
at Zingrulf 

My object in fording the river at a point off the normal 
caravan-route was to go by Dcskit, the largest oasts in the 
Nubra region and the only one in that region which has an 
ancient gompa. After this my knowledge of the monasteries 
of l.adakh may be said to be complete. 

We had a triumphal entry into Dcskit, with music from 
the Mm and music from the lamas and rejoicings on the part 
of the women and otTerings of dowers and fruit and vegetables. 
Incidentally, fresh vegetables are the greatest and most pleasant 
surprise of our return to cultivated and inhabited country. 

At X>cskit we lived in an old house, half In ruins but of 
really supreme architectural beauty, which belonged to the 
Aged lamas and children appeared every now and 
then, cautiously and silently, at the door of my room—^which 
is a marvel of columns and architraves, painted with dragons 
and flowers and scrolls—in order to superintend my work. 
It was amusing to watch their surprise and wonder as they 
followed the quick clicking of the typewriter, when MUs 
Kahu, the rapid and accurate interpreter and copyist of my 
writings and correspondence, was acting as my secrctarr. 
And ever^* now and then, <uie of them, bolder than the others— 
and not only lamas, hut women and even children-—^would 
come in on tiptoe, come up (o the table and put dowm (still 
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without ft woKi) ft little bunch of mimj-atloureti liowers. 1 
would raise ray «>*«&, but the hringer of the flowers would 
already be disappearing, swiftly and stknfly, with nothing more 
than A tap of the hand against the forehead in sign of hurable 
respect. 

In the evening there was a grand tamaiha in our honour on 
an open space in the midst of the grove of trees in front of the 
house. It was a truly fantastic sight. In the middle of the 
space, on a kind of central altar, a great bonfire was buxning, 
which ivas contimially fed and stirred up by a few men. At 
the sides were the public, with the men and women in separate 
groups, ft w'as not an ordinary tamasha. It is true that the 
men danced those dances of theirs which end in swift gyrations, 
to a rhythm which becomes more and more ftccentuaied and 
rapid ail the time on the drums and trumpets of the die 
women moved in a circle with little steps against the beat of 
the music, accompanying their dance with little sharp move¬ 
ments of the arms and hands and fingers^ and the women also 
sang certain songs which appeared lo have a tefrain. But 
the dances were not the only thing in the entertainment; they 
alternated with imitations ot the dances of different countries 
the dances of Baltlstan and rurkomania—.and with a tew 
comic scenes in which all the quickness, all the light and ever- 
smiling humour of the Ladakhts hubbies forth, spontaneously, 
surprisingly, unexpectedly. Next morning 1 recognized among 
our muleteers almost all the men who had taken part as 
actors the evening tsofore, 'I'o see the seriousness with which 
they loaded up the yak and horses and led tJicm twer the 
alluvia! bed of the Shyok, and, later, helped them over a really 
difficult, if not dangerous, part of the road, one could hardly 
have believed that they were actually the same men who, with 

whitened with flotii^—exactly hke oor circus-clownS'_ 

had entertained their audience with Jokes which produced a 
gciiCTal laugh, in which even we vu*rc forced to Join by thdr 
comic altitudes and the expressions of their faces—the same 
men who had imitated every kind of anima] from the cock 
and the snow->lcopard to the camel and the horse, with a 
primitive simplicity of external aids, but ati extraordinary power 
to reproduce gait and movements, dispbying an extremely 
fine sense of observation and also a brilliant imitative power. 
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Many timea Have I made a mentaJ comparison between the 
Ladakhis and our own mountain peopJe, with whom they ccr- 
tainiy have an enormous number of qualities in common; buc 
f have been forced to recognize that, while our own mountain 
people arc rather taciturn, rather heavy, and also rather rough 
and bard, the l^dakhJs have an extraordinarj' fineness and 
gaiety of chamcter, sieasoned with an ever-ready humour. 
There can be no people on earth with so many and such varied 
qualities. And J must add that 1 have never succeeded in 
discovering any ddect in them. 

Deskit is the most ejitensive and the most Nourishing 
in the whole Nubra region. Towards the highest point of 
the alluvial fan on which it originated and developed (like 
almost all the other oases) (he cultivated area Is obviously 
of more ancient origin i it is divided up into smaller fields, with 
a greater variety of crops, anti there Is a great deal of shade 
from the line leafy trees, willows, poplars and apricots. But 
lower down, especially at the eatremc outer edge of the fan 
W'here it merges gradually into the flat, even atluvion of the 
Shyok, there are fewer trees or no trees at all, the fields arc 
more CKtcnsivcT and only corn is grown, This is the more 
recently cultivated area. 

Nevertheless the oasi.s of Dcskit forms a great {utch of 
green, stretching along, and coming right up to, the foot of the 
steep and rugged mountaJn-side, in which the naked, rock shows 
occasional traces here and there of mounds of moraine left by 
an ancient Nubra glacier; the aridity of these adds to the naked 
appearance of the rocky structure of the mountain whcce it 
shows through. Right behind the village the mountiiin.-side 
is cleft by a wild, extremely narrow, deep gorge with perpen¬ 
dicular walls, piled up with huge rocks which make a bridge 
troiji one wall to the other, and echoing with the sound of the 
water which rushes down it, foaming as it falls from rock to 
rock, this gorge o^.'cns out at a sharp angle from the moun- 
tain>$idc, in such a way that between it and the outer face of 
the side juts out a ridge of rock—narrow, extremely steep, 
rugged and wild, jAi the top, upon a marked spur of 
^is ridge, is perched the ancient gvmpa oi Dcskit, hanging 
right over the vllluge and the oasis and commanding the 
whole width of the landscape of the Nubra region in every 
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direction. It has perha|>s the boldest situaiion of all the 
monasteries in Ladakh. 

It is a long climb up to it through woods and whitish hedges 
of fAoNeH of every shape and size, and the lamas, collected at 
the edge of a terrace with all their instruments, gave us a loud 
welcome. Our visit svas shtw^, for the monastery contains 
only two little chapels which are not particularly rich, and we 
came rapidly down again past the nr^vi and therten till we re¬ 
entered the thick shade of the trees and reached my airy m^W, 
which, with all its paintings, looked peaceful and almost 
smiling. 

Our stay at Deskit was easy and pleasant, but our dcprttjre 
was attended with dilHctikies and was not at all agreeable. 
The tcazir had employed a second caravan to come and rc- 
fWniah him with provisions at the front of the Rimo, and had 
had to pay for it aitnosr entirely in advance, so as to be sure that 
it would not to carry out its task. The necessity which had 
compelled me to leave the glacict'Ond hastily owing to the un¬ 
certainties of my position (that b, whether relief reached me or 
not) had rendered this second caravan superHuous, and they were 
notified accordingly, by special courier, when they had only 
just left Panamik. It was perfectly right that the owners of 
the horses should receive some compensation, but it was also 
right that 1 should recover part of the many hundreds of rupees 
in ready money which had been paid them in advance. 'ITie 
contractor of the caravan belonged to Deskit. It Mras a tong 
and very laborious business to settle how much compensation 
1 ought to pay for each horse, and therefore what amount ought 
to be given back to me; but the negotiations which the caravan- 
contractor had to complete in order to recover in his turn the 
money from the separate owners of the horses, on the morning 
on which we finally left the village, seemed to me pcrfectlv 
endless. It was a financial affair on a grand scale, for this 
district; messs^cs were sent t« all parts of the village, there 
were long waits, tiresome enquiries, discussions which were 
repeated again and again with each separate man, caJculations 
extreme complication because other personal interests 
interfered in each case, and Bcnipulous and repeated calculations 
of mon^. It was like an affair of State, and as if it had been 
a question of high financial politics and of milliards of money. 
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tt took a good thre^ hoors before everyone was agreed and f 
recovered my money in accordance with our agreement. 

Then we started- The Nubra Vall^- seemed anadous to 
show itself as it often is—that iSt oot to show itself at all: rhe 
saitd raised by the wind formed an even, thick, grey curtain, so 
that we could not even see the opposite side. It was not a long 
stage, hut e^ttremely uncomfortable. We were still off the 
caravan-road, which runs close to the other bank of the Shyuk, 
and on this side the river washes right against the rocky foot 
of a steep and nigged mountain-side, 'fhe path has to clamber 
up abovct then runs across, then comes down again, steep, 
difficult and exposed all the time, on the top of a prccipitoots 
cliff above the river. The antmaTs had to be unloaded and 
helped over the long difficult passage, the loads lacing carried 
on the men's shoulders, and then, the danger past, the loads 
were put on the pack^addlcs again. 

The rest of our rnarcK was as easy as going for a walk, even 
though we had to go a few hundred yards up again over the 
side of the valley and again across the mountain-side, and then 
down again to the level of the Shy ok, for the wild, rugged 
grandeur of this Himalayan country necessitates this. 

We encamped in the little oasis of Kalaar under the thick 
shade of sonic nut-trees. There were certain difficulties as to 
whether we had sufficient means of transpiorr to continue our 
march and take all our baggage with us, so some twenty or 
thirty loads were dumped with one of my men to watch over 
them. Then off we went again, still up the Shyck, atiJl follow¬ 
ing the side which was washed hy the girling waters of the 
river, going up across the mountain-side and coming down 
farther on, to the flat, sandy, alluvial bottom. 

Finalty wc entered the latcia] valley of Khardung, which is 
rather narrow and full of the clay deposit of a fonner lake, of 
coarse alluvion and of ancient moraines worn into shapes like 
ruined walls. Along the bottom there is a long thin line of 
trees—mostly willows—^which accompanied us until the rise 
became steeper and the cam van-road, which we had now re¬ 
joined, damWred rather laboriously up (he side, passing the 
mins of undent fortifications busk by the t.ddakhi kings 
as a defence against invasions from Yarkand; the road finall y 
reached a high plain which was green with crops — but only 
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barley> for the village of Kiiardung h af a height of over 

*3»450 feer. 

It Was a stortny night at Khardung, with violent raiti—^for 
the firet time in my fiirly long ejtpcncnce of the ilistrict. It 
left off to a oertab extent in the morning, but the sky was 
completely overcast in every direction with great, heavy dark- 
grey clouds, as Oil a rainy autumn day at home, Ouf departure 
was a little dda^xd by the weather, but this was luckv, as wc 
saw arriving ai t the baggage which wc had had to leave at Kalzar 
and ivhich had travelled by ntghl, through the storm. Khar- 
dung has plenty of transport—shaggy of a dull blart- 

coloui-—and so everything was able to leave with us. The 
only thing which remained uncertaiti and unknown was the 
fate of the baggage left at Zingrul. 

That day’s march iivas anything but pleasant; no sooner 
were we in the saddle than a violent and persistent rain began 
to beat down upon us. Higher up this changed Into snow, 
bio view was possible, for the valley was completely hlled with 
a thick mist. All 1 saw was the thick, tresh footprints of snow- 
leopards on the white blanket which covered the earth. 

The climb became steadily steeper, the caravan-road worse, 
the ground more encumbered with a uniform litter of rocks and 
loose Stones, The horses, panting at every step, toiled on, 
but frequent rests were necessary in order to take breath; then 
they would hop quickly along fora short space up the steep, 
rocky slope, as though to shorten the dimb. There was icy 
hatl and mist all the time. Only higher up the mist d r a ir d 
a little and a few pieces of blue appeared thnaugh the rents in 
the clouds. Then, in front of us, the moderate-sized gap of 
the pass, the Khardung-la, became visible, with a small glacier 
coming down from it over the steep, almost precipitous side; 
on the glacier, here and ihene, were dark patches made by the 
carcases of horses, the last victims of the caravan-road before 
Us goal, and near by were vultures satiated with their recent 
prey. 

It was nearly half-past two when we reached the i«S8, 
which is at a height of about i8,ooo feet; a alighi but cold 
wind greeted us. It would have been unwise to stop there, so, 
in order to have lunch, wc went down a few hundred fcet 
farther till we found a linlc shelter where the air was slightly 
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less sharp. From up on the pass—in contrast to the complete 
lack of visibility while we were climbing up to it—an metremely 
beautiful view opened out suddenly In front of us: the moun- 
tain^-side sloped steeply down, curving like a great amphirheatre^ 
and ended at the bottom in a tiartow valley. At the sides there 
was a succession of buttresses and spurs of rock^ (ailing away 
tou'ards the wide, dat bottom of a great valley—the vallc)’ of 
the Indus—and lireaking up and coming to an end in a 
hundred little spurs of rock round the edge of a great green 
oasis—I^h, ^yond the Indus a lofty chain of mounmins 
formed B background to the scene-—the mountains which 
make a barner to the rugged region of the Zanskar. There 
were two supremely beautiful dements in this marvellous view 
of valleys, mountains, buttresses and spurs—the great number 
of level spaces and tlie variety of colour. Each separate levd 
space had Its own special colour. The nearer sides of the 
valley were yellowish, (ailing away gradually, as the plain 
receded in the distimce, to tones of darker and darker brown, 
till the izhain ot the Zanshar merged into shades of colour 
between violet and black. The oasis of l,eb was of an almost 
sparkling green* the sandy plain of the Indus yellow, with a 
liuninoaity, in places, almost of gold; and the sky bright blue 
wHth big pufis of white cloud. 

We went quickly down the valley. But the shades of 
twilight W'ere already descending over the whole landscape 
when we came out of the valley on to the wide (an at its mouth. 
Here were the terraced fields of an oasis-—( 3 ang{£s, I knew 
that the caravan would arrive vety late; on the other hand, 
I did not wish to arrive too late at Leh, where we wished to 
establish ourselves in a leisurely feahion; so I had our tents 
pitched for the night at GangISs. 

Yesterday morning a walk of just over an hour, in calm, 
brilliant weather, brought me back again into the capital, 
escorted by a few I .adaJ^i friends who had come to meet me. 
T,eb also is more full of grass and dowers thiin when I left tt— 
and, if possibly even more beautiful. 

LtA, Seplirflii^r IJ/A, 1930. 
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A HALT AT LEH, THE CAPITAL 

We halceti for to days at I^h. i had planned to stay 
longer, and should have liked to do so; but it was already becom¬ 
ing late in the season^ the autumn is notoriously short in the 
Himalaya, and it was necessary as far as possible to avoid the 
first snows having blocked the passes of the Rupshu before we 
had got safely across. It is a question of three or four veiy 
high passes which arc not very much used. For this reason, 
therefore, 1 am intending to start a few days earlier, and am 
giving up the idea which I had of making a short ddtour on the 
Rupshu plateau in order to sec the blue surface of MaraH Tao, 
which I once crossed in winter on the great sheet of ice which 
covered it. 

It is a great pity to have to start earlier, for these days at 
Leh are passing in a dash. 1 had allowed them to myself— 
and had intended to allow myself even longer—as a sort of 
reward; my journey is now at an end, J am no longer worried, 
by all the anxieties which pursued me during the difficult part 
ot my expedition, and I had been looking forward w'ith pleasure 
to the idea of being ahic to enjoy myself at leisure in Leh, 
There was still a great deal of work, of course, but it was not 
work which could prevent or lessen my enjoymeoL As things 
are, however, my enjoyment has heen lessened because I hav^e 
had, so to speak, to condense the work into a shorter time. 

It was mainly a question of the partial demobilisation of the 
caravan, and of reorganizing the whole of the baggage before 
our final departure on our return jourtiey. The baggage was 
naturally in complete disorder: apart from the much-reduced 
loads which had travetlcd with us from the Rimo to IjcK, I 
had left a small depAt at Uh before starting for the gladcts. 
and another at Panamik; 1 had sent other baggage ro Pananiik 
from ovjr various camps on the Siachen; about twenty loads 
were at Zingrul, waiting for the violent spate of the Nubra to 
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fiiibstde; also the crcat quantirv' of bac^gc which had left the 
Rimo wirh tis had Lndergonc two successive el ini i nations. 
Except for the Ixixes containinBr instruments, it may be said 
that there was not a single one whose contents were homogene¬ 
ous, It wys occessar)’ to rearrange them all and, if possible, 
cHminate eveiythtng that was really useless to us. However, 
there w^as very little that 1 could eliminate: having replenished 
five cases of provisions u'jilch were necessary for the return 
Journey, I !io!d ail that ! had left of eatables in the bazaar. 
'I'Jiere were about 4,000 lire's worth^a sign of the ample scale 
on which the provisioning had been planned, I also eltminated 
the niedicine-chest, keeping only a few mcdtcitjcs and distribut¬ 
ing all the rest between two small and extremely poor dispen¬ 
saries here. Hut the biggest job — though it was des|>atclied 
with the utmost sp«d — was that of making the contents of the 
various taacs rather more unilbrm. If one opened a case at 
random, there might come our of it, i{uiie promiscuouaiy, a 
pair of hca^y shoes, tins of milk or potted meat, hags of personal 
linen, fiki-straps or tubes of "skyolina”, samples of fossils or 
rock, boxes ot negatives, bundles of plants we had gathered 
and which were already dried. The rearrangement was very 
rapidly made. 

And yet the preparation of the baggage seemed endless. 
During our first stay 1 had already found means of merrasing 
— 4 nd of effectually enriching—the collection of Tibetan 
objects, consisting largely of articles connected with religion 
and with the life of the Jamas, which formed a permanent and 
vivid record, in my house in Florence, of tny peregrinations on 
Tibemn soil during the Dr Filippi Expedition. But now the 
collection has been tiirther enriched: rapid excursions 10 the 
bazaar aod to the houses of the principal merchants who have 
direct connections with I.hasa, also to the houses of my ].,adakhj 
friends and to one or two have led to a daily Indux into 

my room at the bungalow of new objects, charmingly painted or 
ornamented or modelled. And every day there has been a 
concourse of people at the bungalow*, and of in termed ia ties of 
others who did not wish to reveal themselves, laden somettnics 
with simple, innocent baubles, but generally with garments, 
musical instruments, rugs, tea-pots and Jars and cups, reliquaries 
and pendants, little painted, lacqucfcd or turved tables, and 
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small religious stames or paintings—all of which ^hcy declared 
to have come from iJtasa (far rhe people here have discovered 
the attraction and the feeling ol myscerj* which the name 
of the aacned, forbidden city has for us Europeans) but which 
acumlty, in most cases, were of local make. One docs not 
know whether to admire more in them rhe delicacy of rasre 
which is innate in these people, or the fineness of their execution. 
!n this way my Tibetan ethnographical collection haa liccn 
steadily growing day by day, and cvciy* day it was necessary 
to order and arrange new cases. 'Hiis went on almost tili the 
moment of starting. For the nearer we get to the day of our 
depamirej the greater the number of wquid-be sellers, and the 
greater, also, my frcnxy to increase and enrich the collection 
of Tibetan objects to take back to Florence. And the nvalry 
of Miss Katau makes our haul even more abundant. 

Then there was the demobilization of the caravan, with the 
calculations of all rhe 'foes' of each porter, consisting of wages, 
of compensation for tobacco which was not distributed, and of 
a final present, These calculations were made with the utmost 
cate and the utmost latitude, but this did not prevent the men 
from asking me for 21 days* extra pay, on I know not what 
basis of calculatiofi according to the ‘I’ibctan calendar. The 
I.,adakhis ask frequently and without h^itaiion, because even 
they know quite well that ‘nothbg venture, nothing win*, but 
after that they a« perfectly content with little, or even nothing: 
with great generosity I distributed another two rupees to each, 
and they w'cre perfectly content. But what gave me much more 
cause fbr regret was the departure of the Jem^dar^ my iiiithful 
Zewang Tashi. I would willingly have taken him with me to 
India as confidential servant in my new caravan; he hesitated 
a long time and 3 considerable struggle went cm in his mind, 
but finally he confessed to me shyly that he did not want to 
come quite alone. The L.adakhts have these odd forms of shy¬ 
ness: though brave and inured to every kind of hardship, and 
fuJ! of curiosity for everything that b new anti even for a spice 
of adventure, they are terrified of finding themselves comjjleieiy 
alone among people not of thetr own kind; they feel themselves 
lost and out of their dement. So the faithful Zewang Taahi 
has gone back to Tia, his own village. He was very much 
distressed at leaving me; his voice trembled when he said good* 
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bye, his eyes were red and he bJinked quiekly to keep Iwidt the 
tears. 1 retneniber that last titne^ when Sonam Kontchok had 
to leave me at Kashgar to go back over the Karakoram Pass 
tt> his own wandciful Ladakh, he too wept and stood stil] look¬ 
ing at me till a bend in the road took me out of hu sight amongst 
the thick green of the oasis. I do not deny that ir gives me 
great inward satisfaction to see that these men, from whom I 
have asked so much, from whom 1 have claimed so much in 
effort and fetigue during long months of really hard life, should 
be distressed at leaving me. It certainly means something. 
Zewang Tashi was moved; but so was I sUso. Undoubtedly, 
without Zewang Tashi, I do not know how 1 should have suc¬ 
ceeded in managing the men when we were on the gtaders, or 
in procuring the intensity of efTort that was necessary for the 
complete success of my plans in face of so many difKcukits, 
I also demobilized Rasul. Rasul is a man with excellent 
qualities, but he is also a sick man. On the Siachcn he may 
Ijc said to have hod a temperature the whole time, often wdth 
veri' high fever, and was laid up all the dure, shut up In his 
tent; 1 hod to look after and w'ait upon him—much more than 
he did upon me, I think he also suffers from high altitudes— 
and we shall have to cross more than one pass of over 16,400 
feet. He belongs to Shushot, which is quite close to I^eh 
on the opjMMitc bank of the Indus, so I am leaving him at his 
own village. Li his place I have engaged a Ladakhi, Sonam 
Wanghcl, whom I call 'The Duke' because he has a title that 
has come down to him from the ancient ‘gyalpo’ regime; but this 
nobility that he has inherited through a branch of his family 
has made him extravagant and reduced him to poverty, and 
now * The Duke' has asked to be my servant on the Journey 
between Leh and India. 1 have also demobilized a few men, 
such as the 'couriers*, whose special functions were nowfulhlled; 
among them was Musa, who was so fsithfuJ to his orders that 
once, when held up by the flooded Nubra on the way to Zingrul, 
he came on his own rmtiative and quite alone over the caravan- 
road of death and reached the from of (he Rimo, where he 
had never been before, in order to deliver a bag of letters to 
me-—^which, of course, he was not’able to deliver, because the 
time had not yet come for me to leave ihc glaciers. So, still 
all alone, he went back over that terrible road, in order to 
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atientpt agaitt, and again in voln^ th? impcttintts Ntibra ford^. 
Such arc tbc men to be found in Ladakh. 

Alas I I am nou' changing caravans, and, except for 
‘The Duke’ and one other Ijidakhi who also wiahed to go to 
I jihu] and whom I have engaged as futigue-man, J shall have a 
caravan of Punjabis—about 45 ihuJe^, led by queer little men, 
small and lean, with little thin, dried-up legs which look even 
more thin and dried-up in narrow, eight trousers of white 
cloth, which make one feel cold even to look at them; they w'car 
enormous white turbans which frame little thin faces the colour 
of bronze. They chatter in sharp, quarrelsome voices, and I 
know they will give me no help on the road. It makes me 
all the more sorry at having to leave my J^dakhis. 

But 1 have by no means deserted them during these fast 
days. The Haji, the Kalon, and Kalzan seem to be always 
completely at my service; either 1 go to them to ask their help 
again and again, or the)* come to tne, so ready and anidous 10 
assist me that they seem really desirous of foreseeing and tore- 
stalling all my wishes. Z go more often to see Kdzan than the 
others. This humorous friend of mine had an old house, which 
had belonged to his fathers, perched on the steep slope of the 
rock on w'htch rises the majestic palace of the ^gyalpo’ kings, ft 
was not easy m get to it through the maze of little streets, of 
mysterious archways and little disconnected flights of steps, and 
I remember that one also had to face—or rather to avoid—tw'o 
or three fierce, snarling dogs which were always ready to hurl 
themselves at any passer-by who had not a really and truly 
l.adaikhl face. But once one had reached the house and had 
clambered up to the upjjcr floor, where all the rooms were 
encumbered with the most varied merchandise but w'hose final 
terrace commanded a view of the entire city—then one was 
really rewarded for the short fatigue of the dioib. From there 
one enjoyed an immense view over [.eh, the oasis, and the valley, 
and also felt oneself in intimate relationship with the fas¬ 
cinating life of Ijadakh. I also remember a dinner which 1 had 
up there on the fine nt^rff/of Kalzan's old house: it w'as a gala- 
dinner, at which f was the only non-Ladakh t amotJg all the 
notables of the capital, and when I looked round ecstatically, 
fearing to miss some detail of this supremely picturesque 
scene, the moment my eye fell on one or other of my iellow<- 
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guest? (who were all scaled on the floor on beautiful Chinese 
carpets, each in frnne of his firtlc Ladakhi table) 1 noticed that 
one dosed hand would start tapping with quick little blows 
against his forehead, and his tongue would be thrust right 
out of his mouth, denoting the depth of respect to which this 
Sidiib was entitled. Kahan,who is a iiian of wide outlookj has 
now left the old house of his fathers that stood under the 
shelter of the palace of the ‘gyalpo'kings, and has built himself 
another near this bungalow, This one is not :■ t}'pic:al I Jidakhl 
house, but is slightly fantastic—with verandahs, Uiilc covered 
galleries, and a great central hall tvide open at the front; its 
walls and ceiling are all painted with ftescoes, and it has two 
rough wooden pillars supporting great beams which arc painted 
all over in bright colours with dragons and curling vine- 
branches and [dtns-flowers, and a great piece of furniture with 
eight regular square panels, in each of which b one of the eight 
lluddhisi symbols siuruunded with a charm rng om amen la] 
pattern of old gold on a brown background; ail round are low 
cushton» upon vi'hich are stretched soft Chinese mgs, with as 
many Uttic lacquered tables in front of them. This b, as it 
were, a trap laid for the few travellers who pass this way—a 
few Lngtish, at most, who fly from the scorching Indian sum¬ 
mer to hunt some game or other in the hidden alleys of the 
Karakoram. As they pass through Lch, Kalzan is there at hb 
post with hb beautiful tmp ready laid and a cup of Ladakhi 
or Chinese tea as a l>ait. For me it docs not really constitute a 
trap, for in KaUan’s house 1 feel almost as I do in my own. 
Whenever I leave the bungalow' or return there after an excur¬ 
sion to the ba;taar or elsewhere, u little visit to Kalian b almost 
a matter of course. 1 sit down, more or less cornfortably, with 
my legs crossed'—for 'when in Rome, do as the Romans do' 
is an ancient precept which should alwa)’S be observetf—and 
ask my friend if he really has nothing more to show me. With 
a mischievous smile he joins the palms of his hands and assures 
me that he really has nothing more. But then, little by little, 
as I go on insisting, from the beautiful painted empboard, from 
some hiding-place in the wall, from one or other of the innumer¬ 
able boxes standing in rows in other rooms, come forth tea-pots, 
cups, Jars, reliquaries, masses of turquoise and jade and coral, 
spices and perfumes, carpets and siuils, skins and silver— 
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whicb. gr^uolly £II all the empty space in the rt>om ancl: caver 
the little bcqucied tables. Of course I end by myself falling 
— quite consciously, however—into the snares of Kalzan's trap. 

And I fall into the trap not only consciously, bur with 
enthusiasm; for it means the acquisition of another of these 
exquisite objects which seem to have Iwen made by almost 
miraculous bands. I often wonder how it is that this race has 
such a fine sense of beauty and such exquisite taste, com¬ 
bined with such ability to cxecnite (using only very elementary 
and primitive ntethods) works which are chiselled, engraved—■ 
as it were embroidered—with the most surprising delicacy. 
And ail in the twinkling of an eye. There are tea-pots here of 
two main types, apart from a number in which the Inventive 
imagination of the artist who created them—for he deserves 
to be so named — seems to have become capricious. The most 
admirable quality of alt, apart from their shajjcs, is the way In 
w'hich the various metals are oombined—brass and copper, with 
ornaments of stiver and somerimes of gold. My tavouritc is the 
perhaps simpler ty-pc known as the ’lotus' l^ecause of the flower 
with closely folded petals on the top of the little lid, I remeni'- 
ber, last tiitic I was here, that wc came to a wretched village 
in the Zanskar basin, in vrhich lived one of these artists who 
make ‘lotus' tea-pots—^who arc naturally rare in the country, 
Professor Marinclli wanted one; the man asked for an instalment 
of only a few rupees and undertook to have the tea-pot ready 
in two days, when vt'c ahoutd be passing through his village 
again, Marinellt, who had only just arrived from Europe, did 
not want to trust him. I, on the other hand, had unbounded 
confidence, and left the snutlj deposit; two days later the (e«-]>or 
was ready—lovely, shining, perfect, with its closed lom&-6owcr 
on the top of the lid and two great worked sil ver dragons forming 
the handle and the wide spout, into the eyes of which were set 
little turquoises w'htchmade them look as if they were alive. It 
was a miracle of quick work- — and would have been so for any¬ 
one, not only for these people. In my more recent experience 
there was the case of the trumfiet belonging to the mo/i of 
Basgo. I had never seen such an exceptionally lovely trumpet; 
the wood of the instrument was all coated in silver, ft was not, 
of course, smooth, but alt ornamented with dragons, peacocks, 
strange, grotesque, stylized ammals, scrolls of vine-branches 
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aod iidwcrs, with kpis liututi snd turquoiae coral bcauti- 
fully inlaid, t thought it really wondo-fuI, and had tried to get 
possession of it by means of every sort of flattery—which had 
been pure waste of time. But the trumpet of ihc mofi of Basgo 
renaained regretfully in my memory. At Leh I entrusted the 
Kalon, i^rhaps tlie most authoritative person in the whole of 
I..adaki), with the task of making another attack himstli’ and 
getting possession of it. But it was waste of time for him too: 
this particular trumpet had been in the iamlly of the mM of 
Basgo for who knows how many generations; his Citbrrj his 
^ndfathcr^ his great-grandfathcT, all his ancestors had played 
it; on every solemn occasion, on every feast*day, at every 
/tmaiha in the countryside, its complicated flourishes had been 
heard. He said he could never part with it. But what the 
Katon had been able to obtain was fo have the trumpet in hts 
own hands for a few daj-s. And now, on my table, I have a 
faithful copy of it, w-jth the same dragons and peacocks and 
scrolls, the same lapis lazuli and turquoise and coral, and 1 look 
at it every how and then with inflnite pleasure. J t may not be 
the actual one belonging to the turn of Basgo, but what docs 
that matter? Its artistic value is the same, and it is an eloquent 
proof of the extraordinary ahility of these craftsmen, who really 
seem to have something tnimculous about them. 

1 dined again with the Kaloti, And again a{so~thi$ too 
being in the complete l.adakhi style—in the house of N'asrullah, 
one of my laithiul friends from last lime ] was here;. Hardly 
a day has passed that Nasmiloh has not come to the bungalow 
to offer me either a charming tea-pot, or a few taaia (votive 
paintings), or sotne little statue of Sanghi^ or of some Buddhist 
divinity or specially venerated lama. I also gave a large dinner 
for my Ladakhi friends, a dinner which will certainly mark an 
epoch in the annals of their simple, monotonous life. At the 
end, when the ^champagne’ was tbaming in the glasses, t made 
Hashmaiullah tell them how much J love this fanrascicaliy 
beautiful and picturesque country of theirs, and how much I 
appreciate their good qualidcs, and how grateful 1 am for their 
welcome^ and how sincerely 1 hope that they will remain true 
Ladakhis, aa they are, with all their fine qualities. 

I hope nobody will be shocked, but in wishing that 
the Ladakhifl should remain as they are it must be under- 
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stood, essentially, that I wished them to remain Buddhist and 
polyandrous. 

[t is necessary to know—and not superficullyt as mo5t 
travellers do-—hoththc Balds and the Ijtdakhis,and tn compare 
rheni. The Bali is, although (heir couritry is relatively rich 
and has oases ot* srurprisinK' ferrilfty, arc a poor and wretched 
people; the Ladakh is, in a country which is decidedly poorer 
and which has a harsher clinuate (which often means thai only 
harlcy can be grown), have cwrj'whcrc a high standard of com¬ 
fort. But this ta unimportant: the essential thing is that this 
differctice in the general conditions of material life is reflected 
in the w*hole moral and social life and in the east of mind of the 
ra'o different fwopics. The Haltis—the very sight of whom 
shows their wretchedness, covered as they arc with a few rags irt 
which there is no note of colour to gladden the eye—ate sus¬ 
picious, rather gloomy, taciturn, not at all gay or e^pangive; the 
Ladakhie arc plctures<|uc in appearance, with their character^ 
btic, sometimes rich, costume, and are, on the other hand, 
jovial, happy, sociable, communicative, always ready to smile, 
always Inclmed to a gaiety and humour which bubbles forth 
spontaneously’, genuinely, subtle rather than commonplace, on 
the slightest opportunity even in their ordinary daily life. 

They are peoples of different nrigitt, someone will say. 
But their origins arc not so very different; in fact, in the main 
they are derived from a single oominon stock* I can also 
record, from the results of my tesearches, how the present 
population of the entire region, along the great valley of the 
Indus between the mountains from l*adakh to Baltiatan, has 
been formed. There must originally have been a diffHcrcnt 
people from the present, who came from we know not where: 
their surviving descendants con be recognised in the inhabitants 
of Purig, that is, in the intemicdiate zone lietween ladakh and 
Baltistan, and I alluded to this when pacing through Krirgil, 
which is the chief centre of the region. It is also quire easy to 
see why in Purig the present population should haw preserved 
the characteristics of the race w'htch originally’, as is probable, 
inhabited the whole region. Over this original race there 
actually spread another race, coming from the West; these were 
the Dards (the only Himalayan people, it seems, which was 
known to classical antiquity), who^ In ancient times which are 
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not dehnabte in our prewnr state of knowjedgej cemidy spread 
over this wlvde region, as is proved by surviving traditions and 
by omamentni parts of the fetnimne dress which have also sur¬ 
vived, and by the original form of many place-names even in 
Indakh; thdr migratory movement from the West also con¬ 
tinued later, even until quite recent ttnira. There is, in the 
Indus V^^alley, exactly between Purtg, Ladakh and Raltlstan, an 
island ofDards who arrived later and who have remained com¬ 
pletely pure owing to the topt^nphiral isolation of their settle¬ 
ment ; there are also other Dards—>the so-called Brokpa—who 
have immigrated quite recently and are even doing so at the 
present day, in the high valleys of Baltistan which lead down 
to the Indus, 7 'his has heen a really important racial pBcuomc- 
non, since, at a certain monrimr, the entire region from Baltiaisn 
lo Ladakh has had its original population overspread by a Dard 
population, with a consequent supertmpostHon of language, 
traditions and costume. However, the inimbcture of Dard 
blood i$ naturally less marked the farther one goes away from 
the West, whence the immigration came. 

Let us take our argument a step further* Later on, from 
the opposite direction, that is, front the East, come the Tibetan 
invasion, of Mongol races, who arrived not as a real migratory 
phenomenon, as people who were seeking a new place in which 
to settle, but as a po)iticD-mt1ita3y phenomenon, a movement of 
armed men in search of places to conquer. They did not con¬ 
stitute a complete new population in bulk, which would have 
been able to moke radical and profound modifications in the 
racial constitution of the region they had reached; they were 
merely a tiumber of conquering invaders, relatively small in 
comparison with the existing population and therefore incap¬ 
able of tnaking racial modifications in it, except to a quite 
superficial extent. All travel lets bac'c always affirtned that the 
present peoples, from Ijidakh to Bakistan, were Mongol. 
This is a mistake, as toy very large number of mensutements has 
quite clearly proved, Mongol characteristics have been in¬ 
fused, and are therefore recogni^ablc, but only partially, and 
to a steadily decreasing extent the farther one goes from the 
point at which the Mongol invaders entered; that is, they arc 
recognizable sporadically among the LjtdakhU, but may tic 
said to be entirely lacking among the Raids* 'rhe |ieopte of 
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Purig have thus tutdergone the greatest degree of infusion 
neither of Dard, nor of Mongol blood, and for this reason have 
better preserved the chamctcristics of the andent end original 
populatioi]. But, though the small number of Tibetan invaders 
was incapable of making anj^ profound modification in the racial 
constitution of the region, it had nevertheless the power to 
impose its own rule, a dynasty of its own, its own language, 
and its own civilization, so that the whole region remained 
fundamental Ip Dardic as regards race, but became Tibetan in 
the whole of its cultural, religious and political life. I think 
that the Baltls and the Ladakhis were not, at that time, so 
veiy different from each other. 

At a certain moment, however, there arrived from the North, 
from Kashgar, a kind of great Musulman saint and prophet. 
Actually—but 1 do not feci that this in any way lessens the 
sadsfaction 1 had in the coriquest of tny Ttalla Pass'—it is not 
at all improbable that this prophet came by way of the Yarkand 
Valley, up the Rimo Glacier, over ‘my' pass, and then by the 
Tarim Shcr and the Bibfonda, coming out into the middle of 
BalHstan in the neighbourhood of Khapalu- He stopped there, 
and initiated and developed his proselytizing with such effect 
that the whole of BalKstan became Musulman in a short time. 
That is the reason of the profound difference at the present day 
between the Baltls and the Ladakhis. The Bnitis have rc-> 
mained Tibetan only in language; otherwise they have lost the 
civilization which they had, without knowing how, or being 
able, to acquire another. They have destroyed the beautiful 
temples and picturesque monasteries so that no trace of them 
remains, and have substituted small, plain mosques; they have 
destroyed the great statues and the other sacred figures carved 
in the rocks (there remain only a very few In the most hidden 
recesses, ivhich 1 went patiently to find), thus removing, together 
with the th^rtat also, and the mdm and the so many pictur- 
esque dements placed by man in a landscape which is already 
in itself so beautiful; they have given up monastidsm and also 
polyandry—that is, two customs which contribute to limiting 
the population, which, now that they are Musulmans and 
polygamy is permitted, most taid to increase to a very marked 
degree; they have also given up, together with polyandry, all 
the hereditary customs which contributed to the prcsori^tion 
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f)f inherited thmily property. Thus they huve become what 
they now arO'—a people living in a relatively rich country bttt 
poor in goods, Eutidly doihcd, miserable in appearance, colour- 
less, gloomy, reserv^ taciturn in character. The Ljulaidiis, on 
the other band, owe thdr present condition and character, with 
all its fine qualities, essentially to the fact that the}' still preserve 
then* Ubecan civilization, tl^ir'Buddhism'and thdr polyandry. 

But I will further describe the condition and character of 
the Ladakhis to-morrow. 

Zzvi, Sfpremhr 1930, 
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I do not intend to ^Ivc an exact account of what Tibetan 
Buddhism is, and in what it consists: all 1 wish to do w todisjwl 
wt illusion some people may have that the origind moral 
teaching ol‘ Buddha has been, preserved here intact, among these 
people. There b nothing but the name of Buddhism in com¬ 
mon. 1 remember the &iiit smile of contempt and disdain on 
the face of a Cingdesc Buddhist monk when I asked hint about 
the religion of the people of Tibet, It is, in fact, a form of 
fontastic and imaginative polytheism. 

What exactly it is, it is really not necessary to exomin^ here; 
volumes have been written upon it, but t would be prepared to 
say that the last and final volume has yet to be written. 
The chief interest for me — and, no doubt, for the majority 
of people—is to study the influences and social consequences 
of this religion. 

Tibetan Buddhism shows itself outwardly—and with direct 
results on the people — the enormous number of its monks. 
If one goes round the Ladakhi villages one sees, in aintost every 
house, a little hoy wearing a lama’s cap or a little girl with the 
cap of a *chomo', which is the eqinvalent of a nun; they are the 
children destined from birth for the monasteries, that is, they 
art an extremely numerous element of the population which is 
practically excluded from contributing to its increase. The 
population, as a result, increases little—or rather, it does not 
increase at all but remams stationary. 

We cannot judge, in this matter, from what happens 
in our own countries. We also have monks and monasteries, 
but the monasteries, however numerous they may appear, ate 
nothing in comparison with the frequency and extent of the 
houses, hamlets, villages, small towns and cities in which the 
civil population throngs; in comparison with the latter, the 
monasteries contain a minute and absolutely negligible pio- 
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portion of rlie iniiabitat)^ of s whole region. Here, on the 
other hand, it can be said that the monasteriG; are actually- larger 
than the villages* each contains hundreds of iamas; there are 
convents oi th^jao depemient on the principal monasteries; every 
village, ev-en if only of a few houses, has its teniptcs and chapels, 
presided over, naturally, by lamas, who are more or less numer^ 
ous according to the importance of the chapel or temple; and 
every house bdongtng to a notable or a nch landowner has its 
own private chapel, to which also a lama is attached. In fact, 
the individuaJs who ibrm the monastic orders certainly represent 
a considerable proportion of the total population of the region. 
In actual fact, marriage is apparently not forbidden to the 
monks; but in practice it is as if the prohibition did exist. I 
only know of one case, of a imhoJe who got married; but his 
lamas chased him out of his monastery and he was reduced to 
living tn a Ixrautiful house in the Nuhra Valley near Samur, 
where we paid a visit to hts no longer young but still extremely 
elegant companion. Certainly they do not all observe the 
austere rule of life of the ‘pure* monks of Kigzon, but there ts 
actually an enormous number of men and women who arc 
practically excluded from contributing to the normal increase of 
the population. The population, therefore* increases very little, 
or (tot at all. 

There is also {-lalyandry. My readers must not be too much 
shocked, for every race has its own standard of morals: the 
important thing Is not to err from the standard of morals which 
one has, or ought to have. We have all only to look round in 
order (o see cases of polyandry which our own standard of 
morals would certainly not perrmt; yet they are toTcralcd, 
pardoned, often even justihed. We should, thmefort* not be 
shocked too much if a standard of morals different from our own 
allows it ofHcially and builds an entire social system upon it* 
Among the fibetans (my own personal experience, however* 
is mainly in regard to the [.adakhis) there is a form of fraternal 
polyon dry. If t he e idest son gets married, bis wife also becomes 
the legitimate wife of any younger brother or brothers of hii 
who have not been destined from birth by the family to be 
monks. It cannot be said that the bonds of family feeling rap 
possibly be, in this way, as irilciiscly alive and profound as it is 
possible for them to be with us. The children have a 'big 
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father', and, as well, one or more 'little fntheTs', and they cah 
hardly be expected to possess such wealth of feeling that they 
can distrihutff It very liberally among so many fathers. The 
same applies to the woman, since she has so many husbands at 
her disposal. Hut since this has gone on for centuries and the 
whole mind and sentiment of the people is unable to conceive 
of any other hunily system, the only result is that real excesses of 
feeling are avoided, though there is at the same time a calm^ 
ditfused affection and all live peacefully together without 
jealousies or passions. 

It may be thought that in a fmnUy in which there is only one 
wife and more than one husband the woman may perhaps 
acquire a position of suptemacy. But this is not so: though 
Tibetan polyandry undoubtedly gives the woman a greater free¬ 
dom of movement, it does not imply matriarchy as a natural 
consequence. The eldest son alone is the sole heir of his own 
family; younger brothers and sisters possess nothing and can 
dispose ot nothing. There is one lord and mi^tert and all the 
others, including the wife, have nothing to do but obey hint, 
It is a matter of simple obedience, not of subjection, on their 
side, since ! believe that on the side of the head of the family 
there is never any abuse of power, or at any rate no real tyranny. 
It makes for a peaceful life, par cxctUcHce^ for everybody; but 
there is certainly no question of matriarchy. In order to 
remove all doubts on the subject, I also succeeded, last time I 
was here, in getting informajdon about the order in which rights 
of succession descend: it is the eldest son; then the eldest sur¬ 
viving son, each in rum; in default of male offspring, the eldest 
datighter, or the eldest surviving daughter, each in turn ; in 
default of direct descendants!, the eldest brother, and so on. 
Then follows the eldest sistcr^ — provided, however, that she b 
not yet married—and then each sister in turn according to age, 
but only provided she is not married. Then, in turn, the 
younger uncles, according to age—that b, those who have not 
inherited from their own family. And then — a good last — the 
mother, then the widow, and finally the widow of the eldest son. 

The result of all this, as can be seen, is that the women in the 
Ladakhi family system have verj* infrequent and limited rights 
in the inheritance of family property. This ts a rather intcreBt- 
ing fact in the Tibetan social system, but there are others which 
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arc even mow iiiterradng in their cconopoie an 4 t tndircctlj*, their 
social resaks* The pabrimony is never, in any circuDftstanoeSf 
divided* "ntcre is never more than one heir. Tims family 
property tends to W kept perpetualiy iniactii it am be diminished 
or increased only by citravagjtncc or bfy personal enterprise on 
die part nf the head of the family, and these arc two qualities 
which have very little opportunity of sho^mg themselves in a 
country like Ladakh which is not rich in natural conditions and 
Is almost completely cut oif from the outside world. 1 do 
eertainly know instances of decadence and of economic develop¬ 
ment in Ijtdakhi families— 4 he commercial enterprise of 
Kalzani who has large and active businesses in every ilirection, 
has made Itim a rich man, rich even according to our ideas of 
weal th, seeing that his property can be counted in millions of lire. 
And, on the other side, the cicessivc lordliness of Sonam 
Wanghcl has reduced ‘The Duke' to ask for a position as servant 
in my caravan. These arc certainly eitcepttons. The rule is 
that family property tends to be kept perpetually intact. 

I expect one objection to be madC) but will forestall it and 
dispose of it at once. It may, in fact, be objected that An in- 
creaAv of property will occur when an eldest daughter, who has 
no brothers and is therefore heiress of the property of her own 
fjynUy, marries and forms a new feniily. Howev'cr, there is no 
increase of family property, for an heiress can only marry a 
younger son, that is, a young man who himself inherits nothing 
from his own family. Thus not only is the perpetual preserva¬ 
tion of family property* assured, but any fusion of two properties 
resulting in a single eacceasively large property w prove tiled. 

But let us return to the subject of polyandry, in order to 
show how' it exercises a function in the family system which 
limits the number of births and, as a natural result, the inctease 
of popuiadoo. I am fat from wishing to start propaganda for 
the introduction into our own countries of polyandry and its 
natural consequences. Ladnkh, which neither haa, nor ever 
can have, aspimtions towards a power of its own or any expan¬ 
sion into the outside world, would gain nothing but certain 
misery from a high birth-rate—like Baldsun, though the latter 
is by nature so much richer. On the other hand, os it is, owing 
to monastlcism and polyandry, owing to the whole family 
system and all the hereditary customs, there is in Ladakh — 
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though it i& natutully poor, has a poor soil, a severe clitnate* lies 
at a high altitude, and, ia not very productive—rebtK'ely high 
standard of comfort Ihroughmit ihc whole of the population, a 
general well-being, and an equality of economic conditions 
which excludes envy and also arrogance and diffuses a sort of 
satisfaction and a measure of happiness over individual lives. 
All this naturally has an influence upon the serenity af character 
of my friends the LAdakhis. Perhaps, once ii|u>n a time, the 
Baltis were also like this, but they are certainly so no longer; 
now they arc wretched and gloomy, colourless and taciturn, 
since they adopted, together with Islam, social conditions which 
are so different that they may be said to be quite the oppodte of 
those in Ladakh. It was tor this reason that, at the end of the 
dinner which I gave to my Ladakhi friends, I expressed the 
really sincere wish that they would remarn always as they are, 
that is, Buddhist and polyandfous, But it was only to them 
that I was speaking: that must be understood! 

'I'hc very appearance of the Ladaldus k pleasing, because 
their very appearance is pictujrcsque. They wear a great robe 
of fine white wool (in the ease of the notables it is of a dark wine- 
colour) which comes right down to their ankles, has a wide 
cross-over in front, and is held close to the body by means of a 
long blue scarf wound sm-eral times round the waist. On their 
heads is a large cap of the same blue, w ith a fur lining which is 
turned up ai the edges but can be turned down all round the 
head in very cold "WEathcr, 1 heir legs are wrapped in a sort 
of white felt, soft and warm, which is kept in place by a kind of 
thick ribbon of black wool wound closely round. On their 
feet they wear picturesque shoes made of bands of yak-hide sewn 
together, with narrow, tumed-up points, and round the ankle a 
fold of cloth which may be of any colour, but is generally 
bright. This characteristic costume of the men varies slightly 
in different parts of Ladakh. It is completed by large silver 
rings with little bits of coral in them, for ear-rings, heavy brace¬ 
lets of silver or white metal or brass on ihc wrists, little 'kau’, or 
reliquaries, generally of copper or brass but sometimes also of 
silver, and always of very fine, elegant shape and workmanship, 
whkh are hung round the neck together with necklaces in which 
strings of coral are generally interspersed with the brilliant blue 
of a few turquoises. This I consider a picturesque costume^ 
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not like the wretched, un^idorned, colourless costume of Ihc 
Bdltis. To make if even more pictur<!:3quc, imagine iha: the 
cap, which the Ijadakhis uaiially only take off when they go to 
slecpi is removed for fl moment; you will sec a head the front 
half of which is completely shaved, while the hair is allowesi to 
grow as long as nature wills on the hack half, and gathered into a 
hue pigtail, artificial It lengthened in such a way that it falls down 
the back to below the waivt; and so that it shall not dangle too 
fredy, it is tucked behind the scarf which la tied lound the waist. 

As tor the w'omen, they wear a heavy woollen garment of 
dark wine'Colour, rather narrow at the waist, with a full petti¬ 
coat which is wider at the Ixjtlom and ends at the ankleSj, but 
shows their lieautifut shoes which arc like those worn by the 
men, but generally richer both in workmaitsltip and in colour. 
A woman when she b working- — that b to say^, working in the 
fields or in the house—always has on her shoulders a goatskin, 
with the long hair turned inwards, the hide outwards. But at 
Lch, the capita!, this usual custom has been improved upon and 
embellbhedi at I^ch the most elegant of the women (who, even 
here, dictate the fashion to the rest of the country) have sub¬ 
stituted for the plain, natural skin » big, square piece of flame- 
red cloth tx>rdered all round with a stripe of vivid green and 
lined with thick, rich fur, which h worn on the shoulders and 
closed in front with two knots; the more voluminous it is, the 
greater the wealth and elegance of its wearer. Thb was the 
fashion [6 years ago. But Fashion changes even in Ladakh, 
rad lilting outwards from I,ch and then gradually penetrating into 
the villages farthest from the Capital. Jtist as the wine-coloured 
gannent had token the place of another much more picturesque 
one, in which the petticoat was made of so many thin vertical 
strips of every colour and alternating irregularly (this can now 
be tbund only in the most remote and lonclv villages in the 
direction of the Tibetan plateaux), in the same way I have now 
seen the big square red and green cloth lined with (W only out¬ 
side the capital; the women here—at any rale the most elegant 
oncs-^ow wear on their shoulders a large square piece of fine 
Chinese silk of the most varied colours, adorm^ all over with the 
most charming embroidery. But the half-tones of the stuff 
and of the embroideries show that this b merely a return to a 
former Fashion, and that they have been re-exhumed from the 
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family ‘bsot’ or itorc’hoiisc, in which a collection ot garments 
and stuils and wools is kept. 

The clothes, however, only form as it w<« the hackgtountl of 
the Lacbkhi feminine costume, the esscottai chametef of which 
lies in the inunense number of its ornaments. The hair ia 
divided into so msny little plaits, artifimUy lengthened and fied 
together at the bottom, and ending to a long tuft of thin lassels 
reaching to the ankles. One eccs very little of it, however, as 
the piece of cloth worn on the shoulders covers the plaits to i 
gteat extent, and the head is covered in its turn with what are 
perhaps the most picturesque and showy ornaments of the 
Ladakhi woman. A great stiff lozenge cofverwi with bright red 
stuff starts from the forehead and, passing right over the head, 
hongs down behind the ahouMers to the waist, Irut the red of the 
stuff bnstles thickly all over with the bright blue of innumenihle 
turquoises and beautiful kau (of hfigrecd or embossed silver or 
gold set with stones of every colour) which would make the most 
charming lids for little konhmtiirei. On the left shoulder a long 
narrow rcaanglc made of several close rows of coni is attached 
to this great dame-coloured lor-engc, which is called the 'perak’. 
hut there is more still; the sides, immodiately behind the can, 
two large, stiff fans made of black Iamb's skin are attached 
dghtly to the hair and stick right out beyond the head. Then 
there are stiver pendants behind these fans; more pendants, also 
of silver, banging from the left shoulder in front; necklaces of 
silver and coral and turquoise, of every shape and every length; 
and on one side ot the waist is pieced a great round plaque of 
brass or silver perforated in such a way aa to represent one of 
the usual Buddhist symbols, and hanging from it arc a number 
of long strings of little pieces of glass and white cawrie-ghclls, 
often with tiny littlehellB at the end. Thus, when a woman walks 
in the lanes of her village, on Her soft, silent shoes, her coming 
is announced by the silvery tinkling of all her pendants. One 
looks round and secs her, supremely picturesque in her varied, 
ornimetited, richly-coloured clothes, and cannot help following 
her Tvith one’s eyes as she goes away, showing the projecting 
turquoise-studded ptr/tk and the great square of silk wjtii its 
lovely embroideries; below it, the great tuft of tasseb in which 
the plaits of hair arc gathered swings rhythmically. 

These womcji. who are so piefuresque and fiili of colour in 
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their mantier of dres^^ing:, do not fly from the travelter; they arc 
even willing to stop, imd smile or lough openty in fkcc of the 
curicrattr, the wotnder, the enthusiasm of anyone who, new to the 
coUDtr}V«*animi*sand admiresall the littlejcw els that adom them. 
This is paitof thdr open^jovialj gay, happy character—which» 
naturally, show's itself even more freely in the [..adaklii men. 

This will already have been understood from the nccount, 
disordered and hasty as it is, which [ have given of my journey. 
These men, who are capable of loDg^ exhnustingt uncomfortable 
marches^ carrying a burden that would frighten the strongest of 
our mountaineers, do not stop the moment they have arrived at 
the end of the journey; they pin down their loads and at once 
begin to help the traveller, rheir sahiby in pitching his camp, in 
looking for water and fuel, in arranging the baggage in good 
order. And all this without any air of long-sufFering or of 
doing something beyond what is necessary simply in order to 
please, and also without showing the fatigue they must be feel* 
ing; they do it quickly and skilfiilly, willingly and energedesUy, 
and accompany each act and each new task with a ready smile, 
with witticisms and a quich humour. Only when absolutely 
rvcrjthing has been arranged for the niA/i do they sit down on 
the ground round their ou*n Are and round the pots which ope 
of them, specially told off for the Job, has already prepared for 
their interminable meal. Even then one can, see them smiling 
and joking, for these seem to be essential attributes of the happy 
character of the Ladakh is. 

If they are like this during the hard life of an Expedition, 
it may be imagined what they arc like in their normal villoge life. 
Both men anti women are quick and industrious at thdr work in 
the house, in the flelds, and with the livestock, but they arc 
always ready to be gay, to make jokes, to laugh, to have a 
t^mfuka. Any occasion is good enough. ] haiv already given 
some rough idea of what these f.adakht lamitshm are; they con* 
fiist not only of the cbaractetisric dances of the country, but of 
Jests, farced, comic preJudet, imUattve turns, which display a 
quick and lively intcUigence, full of fun and humour which is 
both surprising and winning. I confess that, even though all 
these qualities were not altogether a revelation to me, the whole 
character of the entertainment was new to me, if not quite un- 
cxpei'tcd. [ have seen an immense lUimbcr of these country 
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dances. This tiinc» too, I had tio sooner entem! l.,adalcK than, 
almost on the very threshold of the country, at Bot Karbu, I 
saw my first dances, both of men and women, to the accompanL 
mcttt of drums and trumpet. It the same in every village, 
whenever I pronounced, as an invitation or an encouragement, 
the littal word ‘tamasba’. Even the caras'an-porters asked no 
more: the sharp twittering of a little (lute drawn Ibrth from the 
bottomless depths of some porter's garments was enough to 
make two, three, four of them jump up and move round with 
little rhythmical steps. The wcarirtHSS of a long niandt was 
immediately forgotten. 

I also knew the official [ had seen them last time, 

.and saw them ^ain here this time. The country dances are 
generally performed by men and women in turns, but they also 
perform the more traditional dances and figures, such as some, 
for instance, which are very similar to the present ones but in 
which the dancers put on ancient Chinese clothes, others of a 
warlike nature accompanied with a vigorous fiaurtshing of 
swords, and also a sorr of miming dance. They earry on 
these traditions faitbfidEy, as though to show their guests the 
developments and changes in the local dances. But the best 
of all is when the organizing initiative of a tamajha is left 
to someone of the people who has special talents in that direc¬ 
tion—a kind of "mettcur en setne", who assumes the respon¬ 
sibility of planning, preparing and directing it. Not very long 
is required for all this; a few hours is enough, for thdr inventive 
imagination is quick, their methods are extremely elementaiy, 
and the performers have no need of rehearsals. My readers 
will remember the tum/ttia at Deskii, T wanted also tq have 
one here, also by night, in the open space in front of the bunga¬ 
low which is enclosed all roimd by a tall curtain of trans¬ 
parent poplars. I shall never forget the lively, fresh comic 
spirit which bubbled forth at each new entry of the perfbrmerSv 
The turns were, far the most part, tmitaKonsofanimab—cither 
a great monstrous dragon which might have come down out of 
some mural painting in an old gtmpa^ but was really alive as ii 
advanced with frightful contortions, belching fire from nostrils, 
eves and mouth; or It was the attack of a snow-leopard, gliding 
cat-like or motionless and vigilant, upon an unfortunate camel, 
which let forth kicks to defend itself and elongated and twisted 
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its long fifidc in attitudes of despair; or, again, ii was a cock¬ 
fight, with th« preliminary coming on guard and the spiteful 
thrusts, Natural}' tc was only simple peasants who performed 
all this, and with the simplest of mcans-^n few rags fished out 
of the family hvt or scraped up in some little shop in the haeaar 
—but they did it with a feeling for imitation and a sense of fun 
which were really amazing. 

Tor this, in feet, is one of the essential qualities of my feiends 
the Ladakhis; they have a quick, lively inlelligencc (please let 
no one be oiiendcd, but it is an inteliigence that, withenit the 
slightest doubt, 1 consider to be superior to the average intelli¬ 
gence of our own people); a degree of culture that is by no 
means inferior (many European countries might learn trom tr: 
Hashmatullah, who was Governor here for so many years, 
assures me that more than 50 per cent, of the Ladakhi men arc 
Itterare); a scremtj- and a sort of comentment with life which 
makes them always satisfied, ready for anything, always happy 
and laughing; but, added to all this, a spontaneous subtle 
humour, which bursts torth as though by a natural instinct in 
every circumstance of their daily life. 

My readers should have seen the comic apf>earance of the 
head of the fieran found dca<I on the Tibetan plateau when niy 
men, suppressing their laughter, presented it to me carefully 
dressed up in rags which gave it a fece which was quite difierent 
but ridiculously expressive. They should also have seen how 
one of the men that I took with me this time—almost a boy, who 
ivas quite exceptional in that he almost always wore an expression 
of seriousness and composure—whenever he could ger hold of a 
little piece of paper, took a stump of pencil out of a fold in his 
cap and quickly scribbled, with a few lines, a caricature of a 
Eumpean hunter, while a sardonic little smile just touched the 
comer of hb mouth. 

I remember ! have already explained that it is untvisc to l>c 
too familiar with these men, that is, W'ith a tamlJlarity of the kind 
that lowers a traveller in the esteem arid the high opinion that the 
men thould always have of him; the abundance of intelligehcc 
and humour which they have at their tiisposal gives them an 
easy way of getting their revenge. The unwise traveller is 
given nicknames which are apparently very exhilarating, to judge 
from the succession of laughs to be heard among his foJlowers,snd 
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theyc3Ji di^ovcrhis weak or comic side with inrdlib!c sureiicss, 
unitiiiing and exagger^ttng'U with little discreet motions. 

fie enrefu!^ therefore, future travellers, if by any chance you 
think that you will come to Ladakh and rind there a simple, 
ingeiiuDus people, whom you will be able to smile at behind their 
backs because they wear pigtails, or because there are so many 
husbands in one farni ly with only one wife, or because they remain 
for houm at a time repeating their eternal prayer?. Nothing 
and nobody can escape thcever-ready humour of the Ladakhis, 

Not even can their very religion escape it- There i$ sonte- 
ttmes to be seen on the brilluuit W'hitc fronts of their houses a 
great ‘swastika' painted in red. 1 remember one swastika in 
which the four arms were distorted and misshapen in such a way 
(hat the whole thing represented a grotestjue puppet. And 1 
shall never forget the feeling—of uneasiness, almost (because I 
ivas unable to eiplain to myself what I saw: 1 bad not then realty 
understood the spirit, the character, the sou! of the Ladakhis)—> 
when, during a great religious ceremony that was being per¬ 
formed in the gumpa of -Fiang, 1 saw with astonishment that, 
while all the lamas^ in their rich vestments of silk embroidered 
with gold, were officiating in the ceremonial and solemnly 
chanting amid the perfumed smoke of benzoin and the musk of 
full crchcstius, there were, even at that moment, two lamas, with 
masks on their faces and dressed in dirty flowered garments like 
street-clowns, performing a counter-scene based upon jokes and 
drolleries of un extremely comic kind and actually aping the 
priests who were engaged in the ceremonial. 

A superficial observer might think that the X^adukhts, by 
doing this, were making fun of thdr own religion. But this is 
not so: it is merely a form—carried rather far, certainly—of their 
spotimneous, fresh, healthy sense of humour, which, owing to 
these very qualities, never wounds or destroys, but touches 
lightly upon things and as lightly dissolves. 

Sonam Wanghcl, 'The Duke*, enters my room. What Joes 
he want? He announces a peasant with :t Urge bundle who 
wishes to a how me. in strict secrecy, certain of Jiis treasures. 
1 understand; I shall have to provide yet another box for my 
caravan on the return journey. 

Uk, Sepiem^ in/, (930. 


ClIAPT£lt XXIV 

HOUSES, PALACES, MONAS'FERIES 

Whenever I hove 3 moment's respite from my endless 
occupations, I cannot resist tjemptatton. 1 come, 
instinctively, out of my room on to the verandah of the buii- 
galo'ff and stand lool^g through the trembling curtain of 
poplar-trees at the little lake that glitters just beyond, at the 
fields planted with trees, at the great frowning rock surmounted 
by the [»lace of the ‘Gyalpo* with the little ancient chapels as 
the end, at the blue^ clear sky and at the dark background of 
the 2 ^anakar Mountains. I have the same longing to ga^e, 
the same passion as when t arrived here more than four months 
ago. ITien, still instinctively, almost uncoiiscioiislvj I descend 
the few steps of the vtmndah, go out through the fence which 
surrounds the little shady endasure belonging to the bungalow, 
and go off at a vcniun:, leaving my way to chance. 1 feel as 
if it were a drc-im. Suddenly, as though 1 had Just woken 
up, I find myself standing in some remote corner of the city, 
whence, through the narrow opening of a lane or framed 
in a smalt archway under a dark, cnysterious portico, can be 
seen the majestic beauty of the royal palace, or the succession 
of the roofs of the whole city stretching away into the distance, 
or a crowded mass of lined up like so many soldiers. 

The nearer I get to the momcfit of my departure, the more 
fret^uent become these almost unconscious walks of mine— 
without any definite goal or ciacr atm but just with the insdne- 
tJvc object of seeing and cnjcryitig myself. 

1 have already initiated my readers into the unsuspected 
comforts of the village houses—either i pnt/ksj of Trandas or 
of I.otsum, I do not remember which* 1 know that my first 
conquests and invasions of these houses occurred at Prandait 
and Lotsum. But they were afterwards repeated several times 
along the road—at Tlmosgam, already in Ladakh proper, and 
later in almost the whole of the Nubra Valley. Profiting by 
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old experience^ 1 applied one elementary principle of war—to 
nuke use of local resources as tar os possible. And, in spite 
of the little grimace of disdain which may wrmkie the noses 
of in experienced and over-timorous travel I era, t shall always 
procl aim the advan tages of a nati ve ho use over a tent. There is, 
perhaps, a risk of finding it . . . over-inhabited? 1 can only 
say That anyone who is too fastidious had better stay at home. 
All travellers, even if they do not date to adopt my plan, 
know very well that it is not in the least necessary to adopt 
it in order to discover that Ladakh—this is perfectly true— 
is often quite excessively over-populated. A little fatalism is 
ncL'dcd, to begin with, and then, a Uttlc long-sufTcring. But 
I still proclaim the advantages and ments of native houses. 

Perhaps 1 run the lisk of repeating myself, but the discus¬ 
sion demands it. In the whole region between Ladakh and 
B.iltJstan, there is a uniform design in the main structure of 
the houses; it varies only in degree of development, and con- 
scciuently in details of construction and in external appearance. 
The latter seem to reveal both the economic and spiritual 
poverty of the Haltis, just as they also reveal the widespread 
well-betng and the fine artistic taste of the I^dakhis. Bur 
more of this later. The essential part of a house is its sinic- 
ture, for this interprets and reveals the kind of life of the 
people who inhabit it; the rest is a mere frame, which may 
interpret and reveal, mstead, the essential type of mind of its 
inhabitant. Take the ease of the Alpine house: the internal 
arrangement is almost always identical or at Icoit very similar, 
for it corresponds to identities or sindbritics in natural condi¬ 
tions and in manner of life; but some are content to keep it 
simple and unadorned and rough, while some seek to em- 
belitsh it, at least outside, widi even a certain coquettish feeling. 
Passing from the Western Alps, whether in Italy or France, 
to the Upper Adige and many of die Swiss valleys, one nO'ticcs 
the difference at once. The same applies here, where the 
structure may be said to be perfect. 

In the whole ot l.adakh, which 1 have now traversed from 
end to end, in all its valleys, ! know only a few little villages, 
right on the edge of the Great llbct of iJtasa, which have 
houses confined to a groutid floor only—and generally wretched 
into the bargain. But these villages arc in quite special cir- 
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ciunshmces. In that pait^ at the edge of the plateaux, where 
the valleys become immense channels, extremely wide and only 
slightly inclined, and the mountairt'ridges look like small, low 
rows of hUla (there arc places, however, where the bottoms of 
the valleys reach a height of 16,400 tcet), the people are not 
true Ladakhis, but Changpa, that is, inhabitants of the plateaux. 
They arc shepherds, dedicated to a nomadic pastoral life, and 
going eternally backw-wds and forwards with their flocks and 
herds between winter and summer pastures. I shall certainly 
meet some of them on my return journey, and 1 hope I shall 
be able to obseri'c their interesting form of pastoral life. 
But at the edge of Ladakh these Changpa, as all nomadic 
shepherds eventually do, have begun to settle and lead a 
stationary life. They abandoned their tents and taken 
to living iti houses. 

The transition has not, of course, been sudden. There 
comes a moment when one family, instead of still following 
its own tribe in its eternal wanderings back and forth, stays 
at the place to which the last move has brought it. The time 
has not yet come to build a house; all they do, to begin with, is 
not to take down the tent any more, and to begin to cultb'ate a 
few little flelds near by, 1 have noticed one intcrescing fact^ 
which, up to a point, sccjns to contradict accepted theory. 

I have not actually noticed It among the Changpa, but among 
the Kirghiz; hut probably it also holds good in the cjse of 
the Changpa. It is usually said chat agriculture represents a 
more advanced, more developed form of human activity than 
the pastoral life. But the curious thing is that among the 
Kirghiz the people who settle and become agncultural arc the 
most wretched of all. It seems almost a contradiction, but 
it would not be difllcult to explain it. 

Observe then our family of Changpa, who one line day 
decide not to take down their tent, but to leave it at that point 
in their endless wanderings which fate has ordained. Large 
stones ate arranged all round the tent as a shelter against the 
wind, which otherwise would penetrate into the inside beneath 
its loose, fluttering flaps. Then, as these flaps become more 
and more worn out with age and use and gradually fall to bits, 

1 little wall takes the place of the simple outside circle of stones. 
Years pa^ perhaps; the more the tent decays at the bottom. 
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the higher the little outside wall grows, till the momettt comes 
when the last remains of the tent are removed; beams arc put 
across to form the framework of the roof, with faggots, straw 
and. earth to moke 2 new covering. Thus the house originates. 
It is therefore 2 house of one single room, in which (he Internal 
structure of their tents remains unchanged t I will speak of 
this again later, when 1 get to the Rupshu region and have 
reached an encampment of nomad Chnngpa. 

The important step has been taken. Needs increase in 
time—for Instance that of shutting up the livestock in winter, 
of putting the harvest In shelter, of having a ^fe place in 
which to keep such wealth as the familjF possesses, dothes, 
stuifa, wool, provistans of tea and salt. Gradually the house 
becomes larger, a new room is added, a second, a third, all 
adjacent to the original room, which still retains its character¬ 
istic structure and unites in itself the whole life of the little 
family. And so the house is complete, but It is poor in 
appearance and limited to one single floor. It is In Ladakh, 
but is not for that reason a typical Ladakhi house, 

1 do not really know what the origin of the Ladakhi house 
may be. The architecture and all the amamentai part is 
typically Tibetan; as to whether the internal structure is also 
Tibetan this can only be known when someone gives an 
account of what the houses of Lhasa and the surrounding 
country are like. It is a hypothesis by ito means to be rgected, 
that in f artakb Tibetan civilization may have merely super¬ 
imposed external forms of Its own upon a pre-edstent miema] 
structure. There is no Ijidakhl house that has'not st any 
rate two floors—a ground floor and an upper floor. On the 
ground floor there is an abundance of stablca and store-rooms 
itid—well protected against the cold because a long way frotn 
the cnlrance^oor and without windows—the winter quarters. 
It is stufiy there, and one has 3 slightly unpleasant frying of 
suffocation, and there is a smell of stables and smoke and 
lack of ventilation; but there is always more air and space 
than in the *iftables' of the upper V'al d’Aosta, and at any 
rate the object is oompletely achieved, for the outside rigours 
0/ winter do not reach the living-room. When the first warmth 
comes with the spring, the family moves up on to the first 
floor, as if they were going to their country house. On the 
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first floor there is no need for the natural heatiog'System 
provided by the livestock, and so there are no srabJes and there^ 
fore jiiuch more tree space for the family, and the rooms have 
windows and balconies, and sometimes open wide on to lar^e 
terraces. Air enters and circulates freely in every dlrectioti; 
one is big b up, and therdbre not directly smitten by the heat 
of the summer sun reflected <rfF the hot ground, but fiinned 
by the wind and the breezes of the valley. Such b the house 
of the poorest peasant in Ladakh. 

However, though there are not, on the wholes very great 
economic differences between one family and another, there 
are some families which are relatively rich. This can be seen 
at once even from their houses. The house that I lived in 
at Tegur in the Nubra Valley, for example, whs the house of 
a rich man~^nd more than that, of a notable, a gentleman. 
However, the structure was just the same, excefit that hjs 
greater wealth and importance was displayed in an additional 
floor. On the ground floor were the stably and store-roams, 
on the first floor the winter quarters, and the surnmer quarters 
on the second. 1 am still speaking merely of the structure, 
for Bchitdcturally it was quite a palace. But there are houses 
■peasants houses, 1 mean—which have even more spacious 
quarters, since between the winter and the summer quarters 
arc interposed yet other quarters for the seasons between. 
Anyone who may have imagined that I have been travelling 
among people who arc less than civilized should by now be 
entirely convinced, for what more could one desire? Every 
Ladakhi house also has a room on each floor (not cut down 
to the smallest possible extent, ajv with us, but spacious like 
all the other rooms) specially for purposes of—shall wc say? 
—hygiene; and almost every house also has a chapel (forgive 
their being mentioned, by chance, in (he same breath), but 
this is placed on the top floor, high up. It is almost as ff 
the prayers, repeated there several times every day by the 
lama who has charge of it, might thus ascend the more easily 
to heaven and be h^rd by the numberless divinities of the 
Tibetan Olympus, 

The structure, therefore, U perfectly adapted. But in the 
interior of a ILadakhi house, when one has noticed and admired 
the structure, there is very little else either to notice or admire. 
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The rooms, almost without e3n:q>tion, are simple in the extreme; 
the four walls are not always even plastered, and there is some 
sort of central post to support the ceiling. But it must be 
remembered that almost all the rooms are stables, passages, 
or store-rooms. There are really only two which deserve more 
attention—the one in which the whole material life of the 
little family b concentrated, the living-room, which serves for 
kitchen and everything else, and the one which serves for its 
spiritual life, the chapel* Generally even the living-room has 
very little in the way of decoration; there b a space in the 
middle in which b the fire, a few stones arc used to put the 
pots on when they are actually being used, and a few recesses 
in the walls contain the pots which for the moment are not 
being used; all round, the family sleep the sleep of the just, 
right on the floor—but the simplicity of thdr sleeping-place 
is not to be wondered at when one knows how the i^adakhis 
are accustomed to sleep when travelling. But in a few houses 
belonging to rich men 1 have seen kitchens which were really 
worth looking at, and which reminded me of the pantries and 
kitchens in the villagers' houses of the district which comes 
down fWm the mountains of Friuli and Cadorc to Bassa and 
even to the gates of Venice; one can get an idea of them by 
going no farther than Torcello. The hreplace b in the middle 
of the room; St is square, about 3 feet high and the same 
in width, massive and made all in one piece out of a compel 
substance formed of a kind of black clay, with mouldings and 
ornamentations In relief which remind one of the Earoque, 
with great iron hrt-dogs and supports, also of iron, for the 
pots, which are always of amazing size* Along one or more 
than one wall there are several rows of shelves, perfectly simple 
and without ornament or pretence, upon which ;trc arinnged, 
very tidily, long rows of pots of shining copper, of every size, 
teapots of brass or copper with silver patterns, great jars for 
change teacups (which are used both as cups and as bowls 
and as plates), some quite simple and ordinary, made from 
the wood of a root, but quite often lined with silver, others, 
more luxurious, of Chinese prcclain, standing on high saucer^ 
and covered by lids, both of these being mode of silver 
Bnely worked with ornamental designs and Buddhist sj'mbob. 
There is often also a beautiful iaw, or reliquary, so that the 
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divtjiity nmy protect even the ordinsiry tiailf iilfc of the 
and in front of the tav a little brass cup in 'A‘hidi bums a 
wick, which generally gives very little light and bums very 
badly. But these kitchens in rich men's houses really look 
very beautiful. 

They are rather dark, certainly; but if one wants light 
and air one can go up into the little chapel on the top floor, 
where the front wnll b usually formed of a partition which 
can be removed l}odity. ITiere targe and small statues of 
Buddha, of divinldea, of venerated lamas, stand on the altar 
against the opposite wall; on every wall are hung beautiful 
Mttkit, and one sees all the varied and endless artistic religious 
trappings, musical instruments, cups for lighted wicks, trays 
and vases and jars lor sacrifices and offerings, revolving mani, 
miniature in all of which is revealed — if one has not 

seen it before — the exquisite taste which seems to be as innate 
in the Ladakhis as the blood in their veins. And, the moment 
the master of the house opens the door of the little familv 
sanctuary, one is surrounded with a subtle perfume of benzoin. 

However, it is not the internal form of the Ladakhi house, 
but its outside appearance, that travellers generally know, more 
or less. There are, of course, some very poor houses which 
make very little attempt at decoration, but the majority show 
an obvious desire for it, and with complete success. One 
should look not so much at the houses In villages where there 
is scanty soil for cultivation; here the houses are crowded 
together, for economy of soil, at the edges of the oasis, at the 
foot of the rocks, which they even climb up in steps. The 
more the houses arc crowded close to each other, the more 
each of them loses its own individuality; it seems to disappear 
in the thick mass of habitations, to merge into the houses near 
it, both on the same and on different levels, and so loses its 
character. Not even Lch, though there rs no lack of space 
there, is the best place to give a clear idea of the Ladakhi 
house, unless one is by nature observant enough to distinguish 
the constructive and architectural dements of each. Leh has 
the characteHstica of a real capital city, wth houses joined 
laterally so as to form blocks, among which circulales an 
irregular network of narrow lanes. Down on the flat ground 
there arc a few houses which rise independently in the midst 
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of a vcgctabto-plot and a garden, but I am quite certain that 
no traveller has ever gone to look for them among the mass 
of habitattons, nor has passed their outside enclosing walls. 
There are others as it were hanging on the steep slope of the 
great rock from which the mighty mass of the palace of the 
‘Cyalpo* domimites (he city, but 1 doubt if the ordinary’—in any 
case rare—summer visitors to J.eh cither desire or are able 
to distinguish them in their minds from all the others near 
them. But not far away, on the wide alluvial bottom of the 
Indus Valley, there is abundance of soil, and of a soil more 
fertile than usualt here the country-people had no need to 
crowd their houses together in villages, but have scattered 
them here and there among the fietdis and, for their greater 
comfort, have made them almost pctfect. 

On the plain of Shi and the plain of Shushot, In fact, 
every peasants’ habitation, rising isolated in the midst of a 
thick green patch of willows and poplars, is a regular country 
house. It is perfect in sha[>e, rectangular, and perfect in 
symmetry also. l‘hc walls are built accurately, plastered and 
whitewashed, and get narrower as they rise towards the top, 
in such a way as to give grace to the building. The entrance* 
door is usually In the middle of the front of the house, facing 
south. There are no windows on the ground floor, but there 
are high, narrow windows like loop-holes on the first floor; 
on the second floor they arc wider, and one or two, or even 
three, balconies project from the front of the house, with Uttlc 
roofs above them; on the top floor there is generally a large 
gallery running round three sides of the house, enclosing a 
great terrace which is open in front. 

This typical 1 ibetan house is beautiful in appearance, and 
picturesque in its few ornamental details. The edge of the 
roof is always surmounted with a band of branches ti^ closely 
and tidily together and placed at right angles to the walls and 
dyed a dark wine-red; above the little windows, as also above 
the balconies—the characteristic mitsa /—arc little projecting 
roofs formed of rows of small beams one above the other and 
difierently arranged so as to form an ornamenral pateem, «nd 
often, on top of them, is a little layer of boughs coloured dark 
r®d. Fhc means used are extraordinarily simple, but the ctTect 
is supremely picturesque. Then there ore also small posts set 
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upright on the roof, gcncralty at the comers, from which hang 
Jittle strips and pieces of doth of every colour; cords stretched 
between chon with festoons of little flags fluttering in the 
wind add to the dFctt of festive gaiety. 

There are also the palaces. It was a palace in which we 
stayed at Tegur In the Nubra Valley, as 1 have already said. 
It was no larger than the farmers* houses in the Indus Valley 
at Sh^ and Shushot, nor yet was it fundamentally different in 
externa! appearance. Its superiority of structure and decorar' 
tion was perhaps more visible inside. The stairs leading to 
the upper floors were not narrow, with high steps between 
two walls, and therefore dark, but had banisters all the way 
up and conveniently low steps, and wound round a wide 
central well which opened directly on to the great terrace on 
the top floor. Here the rooms which had raisiii —from which 
one looked out over the whole village and oasis and the immense 
channel of the Nubia Valley with its rocks and sands and 
thickets—also had their walls frescoed in bright colours with 
the most commonly seen of the Buddhist symbols, the eight 
'glorious emblems'. Elsewhere 1 have seen large paintings 
representing the 'guardian Kings* of the different cardinal 
points, especially the 'Guardian of the East' with his pale face 
(the rest of them have green or red or yellow faces), his Axed 
smile and arrogant Utilc moustache, the tiny 'mouche' in the 
middle of hb chin, and the great lyre which he touches lightly 
with his long tapering Hngers: these were obviously of Chinese 
influence. 

But the most perfect modern palace^for others, such os 
the wonderful Castle of Chiktan, in the Bot Karbu Vallej’, 
form a natural part of the history of Tibetan archttectun.— 
b the one that the deposed ‘Gyalpo* of Leh has built hinsself 
at the mouth of the Stok Volley, opposite Leh, which, from 
the top of a rock, dominates the whole of the oasb which the 
Dogra conquerors left to them as a perpetual tief. It b a 
perfect cube, its surface relieved by innumerable rahaij and 
is inexpressibly picturesque in spile of its obvious richticss. 

In short, the architectural elements are always the same: 
they vary only in their dbcribution and in the number of times 
(hey ore repeated. 1 am never tired of going back again and 
again to admire the palace of the ancient kings, standing high 
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on its great rock above the dwellings of Leh which duster at 
the feet of the abode of its onetime lord- It is a truly gigantic 
mass (there are at least ten successive rows of windows and 
balconies), its walls are solid and compact and Mtremdy high; 
and yet it gives an impression of extraordinary elegance and 
grace, which would seem im^iossiblc for such a vast mass of 
masonry*. There arc (wo special means by which this effect 
b achlc%'ed—the progressive narrowing of the walls towards 
the top and the progressive increase in size of the apertures 
for giving light to the rooms. At the bottom, and for some 
way up, the walls are quite continuous, like those of a fortress ; 
then, for several storeys, there are little windows EO narrow 
that they look like loop-holes; then, on the storeys above, the 
windows become gradually bigger and wider, and on the top¬ 
most storeys are no longer windows but balconies, raBsaJj and 
these also gradually become wider from one storey to another, 
till they end in terraces. At (he bottom the walls are solid 
and umnterniptcd; at the top, on the other hand, they arc 
like open-work lacc, giving grace and lightness to the strength 
and massiveness of the building, 

Rea! palaces, however, arc rare, as a hatural result of the 
even and uniform dbtribution of wealth, which depends in its 
turn on the Tilyctan social system. There are, however, the 
gompa, the monasieries. 

The g 9 mpa, like all monasteriea of every country and every 
religion, arc generally siri»ted in remote and solitary places. 
A traveller who, anxious to taste the pleasures of caravan-lifo, 
comes from Kashmir even only as for os l^h, at once comes 
upon the fantastically theatrical gumpa of Lamaj'uru, almost 
the moment he has crossed the threshold of Ladakh, but 
after that he sets no more gmpit. He passes close to Spindt, 
skirting the foot of the great ridge of rock on which the mona¬ 
stery is perched; but the monastery turns its back, so to speak, 
on the traveller, and he docs not sec it. If he has a fancy to 
look at some of them, he must go aside from the niravati-«ad 
to Rigzon, Likir, Piang, or Spituk, or make speck] excursions 
from I^h, if he wishes to find Tikse, or tlimis, or even Chimre. 

I mention the larger ones, omitting those of Dcskit and Somur 
in the Nubra Valley, which are less easily acccMiblc. [ think 
that I myself have seen almost all the gvmpa in Ijidakh, great 
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and small, rich and poor, right up to the distant borders of 
the Great Tibet of ljiasa« so I can speah of them with some 
kooivlcdge. 

1 heir situation b always supremely picturesque—^whethet 
spread out, like an amphitheatre, down the rocky slope of a 
valley, like Rigzon, or clustered upon an isolated summit, like 
Piang and IJkir and the litde monastery of Stakna right in 
the middle of the Indus Valley near here; whether laid our 
in steps down the steep side of a ridge, like Tiksc and Chinue: 
and Sptcuk, or crowning a lofty, precipitous terrace, like 
Lamayum, or crammed into the narrow windings of a valley, 
like Himis—they always—or almost always—have the special 
and intriguing quality of concealing themselves from travellers 
until the very last moment, when they suddenly spring into 
full view at a bend in the valley which encloses them and 2 
turn in the path which leads to them. They are not formed 
of one single fauiJdiog, but of a whole crowd of buildings 
which look as if they were on top of each other and almost 
as if they rose out of each other. The larger buildings are 
the cha|»!s and temples, in which arc kept the sacred images 
of the innumerable Buddhbt divinities, good or evil, calm 
and serene or grotesque and monstrous, with the whole store 
of furnishings required by the religion of an extremely imagina¬ 
tive race, and with all the paint!np which entirely cover the 
walls, repeating endlessly the image of Buddha io hb vanous 
attitudes of meditation or prayer, or representing in a succes¬ 
sion of pictures the whole story of the founder or of the reformer 
oi the faith. The smaller, more modest buildinp look tike 
miniature re[>roductions of the peasants' houses, and each one 
is the habitation of two or three lamt^ 

Even in the^wp<t the architectural and ornamental features 
are always the same as io the houses of the zemindar or in the 
palaces of the notables and the rich men, but are used in an 
unex pected variety of com bi nations 3 nd amalgamatio ns* Th ere 
arc windows and r^ha/, porches and galleries, narrow loop¬ 
holes and wide terraces, balustrades which arc connected from 
floor to floor, outside walls formed of a veritable lace-work of 
pierced wood, small projecting roofs made of beam-eneb 
arranged in v'artous ways, bands of boughs tied together and 
coloured, used not only on the top of the- roofr but as though 
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to divide up the mass of the buildings. And if one*s curiositjr 
ui^cs one to penetrate inside the enclosure of one of these 
gompa, which from outside gives the impression of being a 
compact whoic^ one htida, between one building and anot^r, 
a complete labyrinth of courtyards, of open spaces, dark cor¬ 
ridors, i-aults, blind alleys, a regular village, a small dty, an 
entire world almost, in which—praying and singing psalms, 
but also smiling-—perhaps hundreds of lamas pass their 
lives. And if one's arrival has been announced beforehand 
as that of a great sahih worthy to be received with honour, 
no sooner has one turned the last bend in the valley or the 
pth which brings one face to face with the sudden, fantasdc 
sight of the pmpa than they are all drawn up on the roof of 
the highest building, outlined clearly against the sky in their 
flaming monks' robes, ready to welcome one with the sound 
of all their instnunents—quavering trumpets patterned with 
silver, drums held by a long handle and beaten with a long 
curved stick, trombones of inordinate length which have to 
be held np by boy-laoias at the opposite end to the one into 
which the musicians are blowing with all the power of their 
lun^. Then one starts up the winding path that climbs up 
the rocks and leads to the entrance of the gompay one pene¬ 
trates into the internal maze of little streets, and in the first 
open space the orchestra renews its noisy welcome from closer 
than before, the Superior of the gfmpa receives and greets 
one surrounded by his lamas, and invites one to a hospitable 
tea in the mystic twilight of a temple or in his own private 
apartment, in ^cinadng, enchanted surroundings; then he 
puts one in charge of the administrator of the monastery, for 
one is allowed to go all over it without any limits being Imposed 
upion a curiosity which may well be endless. 

Undless, indeed, if one it capable of appreciating the sense 
of beauty that breathes from everything one sees, from the ikde 
silver cups used In the ceremonies, from the hundred little 
statues of divinities in rows upon the altars, the innumerable 
tanka hanging from walls and cross-beams and pillara, the 
great vessels in which tea and a compound of satn are taken 
to the lamas as they pray in the chapels, the little pierced and 
lacquered tables, the very long, narrow, soft Chinese carpets, 
and even the external ornamentations which mnke the pmpa 
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gay as well as the houses—such as the poles ^th baiuers 
and fnils and festoons ({uttering from them, the monstrous 
masks, the great points of worked iron from which bang 
coal-black tails of yak> One comes out with a strange mixture 
of memories and images, which, howeym*, resolve themselves 
into one single image, one single memory—^tbat of an art 
which Is truly consummate. 

Lehf Sepimhtr iitnf, 1930. 
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Chaittii XXV 

FAREWELL TO I^ADAKH 


1 am now on the eve of my departure from Lch| and when 
1 think of it I feel even sadder than [ did when 1 came down 
from the Rimo Glacier into the Yarkand Valfcy. To-morrow 
b really the beginning of the end. 

In the agitation of this approaching departurti memory 
brings to my mind valleys and motintaiEis and glaciera, villages^ 
houses^ {>a]ace5, chapels and temples, all the men who 

have served me with such lopity, and the inhabitants of the 
villages who seemed to have no other object than that of 
fulfilling tny never-ending desires. I see my men during long, 
exhausting marches, struggling with adversities of weather, 
but alwap ready to comply with my wishes and to make any 
effort required of them, smiling and patient xmder every trial 
that circumstances placed upon them. I also see the others, the 
whole population of the peasants, always so gay and serene, 
so contented and happy, yet always pervaded with profound 
religious feeling. 

Religion can certainly be said to form an essential part in 
the character, not only of the inhabitants, but actually of the 
country. It would be impossible to imagine that a people 
should not be religious which dedicates nor Jess than a quarter 
of its children to the monasteries, and, if only for that reason, 
lives in continual intimacy and community of life with all its 
innumerable lamas. Just as the lamas have to mingle in the 
life of the rest of the people, not only through tics of affection 
with their families and friends but also for the more earthly 
and practical reasons of the economic interests of their own 
gompa, so the country-people can be said to live always within 
the orbit of a monastery—generally the nearest one, but some¬ 
times one which is rather mote distant hut more specially 
venerated. 
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U may be that, with the exception of a few old men, one 
no lon^ sees the peasants, as they waJJt in their village lanes 
or field-paths or even as they attend to their little afifatrf^ 
turning with their right hand the pretty little ‘prayer-wheels' 
which were so convenient because every mm meant a prayer 
for the raithfiiK But this is no reason for thinking that 
religious feeling has grown less, The day that it grows less 
or ceases to exist, or that the l^dakhis (may all their innumer¬ 
able Buddhas protect them I) ate converted, not only the people, 
but actually the country, will completely lose its character— 
a character which, in the case of both people and country', is 
one of happy, picmrcsquc, perpetual gaiety in the beautiful, 
impressive setting provided by Nature. 

One must have traversed the great valleys of Western 
Tibet, and have traversed them, not as an inattentive tourist, but 
with one’s eye and mind ready and anxious and on the alert 
all the time to notice and criticize and appreciate everything: 
then one cannot fail to realize that this country, impressiw and 
beautiful as it is, would be very much more desolate, and, above 
all, very much more dumb, were it not for the innumerable matii 
and f&srteft and /ato and the innumerable chapels with which the 
piety of the inhabitants has sprinkled it. And every one of 
these traces left, or rather imposed, upon the country by the 
piety of its inhabstartts has something gay and festive about it, 
Not so much the masij perhaps, which are long walls (some¬ 
times many hundreds of yards Jong and as much as 33 feet 
wide) covered with iimiiinerable stones on w*hich is carved the 
eterrul prayer of the Buddhists; but certainly the chtrien^ which 
are of every shape and size and alw'ays rise in a graceful pyramid 
with irregular steps and terminate in a slight gable; also, cer¬ 
tainly, the from which many-coloured banners gaily 

Butter, so that the wind, as it shakes them, may repeat the 
prayers written upon them. For everything in this country 
- — ^not merely every'body—has to pray, for the glory of the 
numberless divinities. Thus one will see huge enrm, made 
like great reels and revolving on their own axes, driven by 
water diverted from a neighbouring stream: these are praying 
for the people of the neighbouring village. One will see other 
revolving ma*i placed on s wind-swept ridge, so that the wind 
may make them turn perpetually: they also are praying for 
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the Inhabitants of the nmrest vjJtage. There arc sometimes 
long festoons of flags Hght across a valley, but much more 
often they are on the top of the outside rim of the roofs of 
houses, chapeis, small temples, and also of ]^pa\ branches 
with the same prajfcr-inscribed baiuicrs rise above the roofs at 
comers of buildings; and great high poles are planted in front 
of the houses also carrying a long strip of cloth which one 
might almost thinh is really murmuring prayers when it vibrates 
in the wind. 

All this bears witness to the religious feeling of the Ladakhis, 
but it also gives a character of extreme gaiety and joyousness 
to the country itself. 

The coburs, also, add to this. The houses are white, 
brilliant white, as are also the temples and the but they 

often have their corners and the upper edge of their walls 
tinted with red. The larger monastery buildings have broad 
stripes also of red or brown just under rhe roof, above the 
windows, and above the fine bakonies; some chapels, dedicated 
to Chamba, are bright red all over outside, and sometimes one 
will see even rocks or cree-trunks painted ted. 

Such is the mentally, the character, the picturesque and 
artistic feeling of my friends the Ladakhis. And apart from 
the exquisite taste with which they design, decorate, paint, or 
carve their scanty domestic furniahings and their extrenwly 
rich religious fumtshings (both of which are only to be found 
in the sanctuaries, cither in their houses or their temples), 
they also give proof of this delicate sensibility of theirs in the 
way in which they scent the air with sticks of benzoin and 
little juniper branches burning at every comer of the streets, 
at every entrance to a house, and in the wav in which they 
make little beds of grass on the terraces at the tops of ihc 
houses, so that the green of the gross may refresh and comfort 
them in the heat of summer, and in the way, too, in which 
both men and women wear, in their caps or their behind 
the ear or on the shoulder, a flower .which they have grown 
with goodness knows how much care and difHculty. 

1 am sure that my readers, for whom I am writing these 
hasty observations and impfcssions, will not be able to help 
loving—at any rate a little—and also really appreciating, these 
people who have so many qualities and give one so much 
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pleasure. Ill momcEits of Jciflure during these last days I have 
tried to with the people again^ with the humbler people, 
going about the narrow, tortuous street? where none of the 
ordinmy travellers go, entering the passages into the houses, 
revisiting the palace of the ancient kings, going again Into the 
temples and in among the (Amfir and the muvi, running off to 
the neighbouring gotnpa of Sankar, where my old friend the 
kktAoi ^cula has made such a rich and beautiful collection of 
Tibetan religious objects; I wanted, tn fact, to take a last plunge 
into the joys of the life here, into the gaiety and perpetual 
serenity which breathes in everything one sees, in every face 
one meets which imtnediatciy breaks into a smile. 

t wanted >iso to sec one aspect of Leh which 1 did not yet 
know—the comings and goings of the trade^aravans. These 
comings and goings are ceitainiy iiitl of life. Now 1 under¬ 
stand why the State keeps the immense urai which I had 
always seen shut up and which had seemed to me to be com*' 
pletely useless, and w-hy there arc all those other Urge private 
stabling establishments, which had looked to me as if they were 
deserted. Now the courts of the xrrur, surrounded with sheds, 
arc swarming with horses and donkeys, and the end courtyard 
is swarming with the men of the caravans, while the great open 
space in the middle is encumbered with big boles of merchan¬ 
dise; in the tiny huts all round (each hut consists of one room 
with a small verandah in front) are lodged Punjabis, Yarkandis 
and Kirghiz, Kven the private stables arc full, and if one goes 
out of I^h only as far os Sankar one sees herds and herds of 
beasts, with their pack-saddles always on, feeding in the fields 
where the harvest has already been gathered. And In the dty 
itself, in the broad avenues of the bazaar as well as in the little 
narrow streets where the houses arc dose together, there is an 
unaccustomed coming and going of people of almost every 
race and costume, in which my poor Ladakhis seem to be almost 
submerged. 

1 have seen very few caravans arriving, at the moment, but 
many more starting. Their preparations take a Jong dme; the 
day before they start there appears an interminable die of beasts 
of burden coming from the pastures outside the dty, which 
stops in (he bazaar or near the jvnsr or at the house of some 
important merchant; the loads are all ready in some fflurtyard 
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near-by. Then early ncit mgrntng begins the lengthy work of 
htdng them to the pack-saddles^ for each animal's two loads 
must be fairly similar both in shape and in weight, and they 
have to have a third load added to them if it happens that the 
weight of the first two is not up to standard. There is much 
shouting on the part of the caravan-leader, who runs hither and 
thither, gives a helping hand here in a case where loading is 
complicated and a blow there if he thinks a man's work is alow 
or badly done. The raucous voices of Varkandis and the sharp, 
quarrelsome voices of Punjabis mingle with the stampings and 
ncighings of horses, while the Ladakhi spectators smile slightly 
maliciously. This goes on till the afternoon. Then the cara¬ 
van moves with loud shouts from the caravan-mcn and the 
tinkling of the beads and bells on all the animais. But, as they 
only start in the afternoon, they go only a short way the first 
day: they stop at Ganglcs, but this short march is long enough 
for them to make sutv that the loads arc well packed and 
well distributed, and they can be changed if necessary before 
they set out towards the caravan-road of death. 

Other caravans take different directions. There are few 
and small ones going towards Baltistan; more frequent ones 
towards Kashmir; fewer perhaps, but more numerous in animals, 
directly towards the Punjab by way of the Rupshu plateau: it 
is a more diiiicult route and it is just as well to be in larger 
numbers when going by it, so as to help each other better. It 
is also to be my return route. 

As for the tnerchsndise which goes with them, it is ImpoS' 
sibic to see it; it is packed and tied up in bales which all look 
the same from outside, In large, unitbrni loads. Something 
may be seen in the bazaar or in the serai —enormous loads of 
/tanda/tf the white felt from Kashgar to which the marveibus 
embroiderers of Kashmir will later add the loveliness of their 
designs and colours; beautiful carpets from Khotan, their dark 
blue backgrounds scattered with stylized red (lowers and with 
a charming velvety sheen on them; silks from Yarkand and 
from Kashgar, red or yellow or green or blue, but in which the 
colour is distributed as it were in great irregular flames oa a 
while background, and others in which the background h of 
one colour and has scattered upon it little roses with four petals 
only, of different colours—both are so fine and light that they 
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look transparent—*and dresses and furs and Varkandi top-boots 
sucli as arc sold locally But among all the other kinds of 
merchandise there arc certain small, pcrfecdy-packcd loads 
of regular shape which are not scattered about between the 
bazaar and the rerW but which, the moment they arrive, alwa^'s 
take the same road and end up in the same house, a solid house 
which is almost aiwap shut up and has strong bars at its 
windows: these arc loads of opium, the importation of which is 
limited and therefore has to be rigorously control Jed. 

Among all the departing caravans 1 have u'aited in vain for 
one which 1 should have followed with the greatest longing— 
Kahan's caravan for Lhasa. It was to have started during 
these last days but has delayed from one day to another, and 
now 1 shall not see it, as to-morrow I start myself. Every now 
and then 1 see the loads being uiovTd from dilterent places to 
be collected at his house. It is easy to recognize Ealzon^s 
uniinals which are going to Lhasa; they are vigorous mules, 
smooth and glossy, with great bells hung round their necks 
and long, chick tassels of Horning red which swing rhythmicallv 
at each step, and they ore all of them adorned with frills and 
ornaments made of little pieces of red cloth. They arc 
animals belonging to a Tibetan caravan—which is tantamount 
to saying that they arc picturesque. And they are led by 
Tiherons from Lhasa, pure Mongols, physically strong and 
with a gait that shows the seJfcouifidencc and decisiveness 
which are the result of being long accustomed to caravan life 
in places that are inhospitable and harsh. They are well 
dressed, in the manner of Lhasa, nattually, with great dark 
blue robes which bulge out in ample folds above the band 
which holds them in at the waist; Chinese shoes, and caps, 
also of Chinese type, an abundance of coral and turquoise 
necklaces, heavy bracelets on their wrists, and a long pcndotii 
in one ear. Above alt, they are always ready to smile and to 
give one a welcome. They arc Ttlretons—^which is saying 
enough. What a dtfierence from the hardness and obstinacy 
of the caravan-men from Yarkand, and from the chattering 
petulance of the Punjabis! But even making this momentatj 
mental comparison iimnecliatcly revives the subtle sadness of 
leaving. I shall certainly be sorry to leave my beloved Ladakh 
and my Ladakhi men. 
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For this rcaaoit it only gave me a. parsing tind luisaDsfactory 
distraction each time I areot back to the bas^aaft into the little 
shops, even into the s^rai^ crowded with merchandi^ and with 
the men and animals of the caravans. Certainlj it was all 
interesting. But even in the jenn' If often happened that I 
took my eyes off the beauttfid carpets of Khotan which the 
merchants were spreading in front of me and raised them to 
admire, again and again till the very last moment, the andent 
palace of the ‘Gyalpo’ kings, as it appeared, through the poplar- 
grove already yellow with autumn, dominating the city from 
the height of Its great riist'Colourcd rock. 

LeA, SeptmAtr 2 yJ^ 1930 . 


We left on the morning of the i4ih. Starting was such a 
laborious business, with the new caravan of chattering, quarrel¬ 
some Punjabis, that at half-past ten 1 decided to go on, leaving 
Hashmatullah at the bungalow to be sure that none of the 
baggage should be left behind at Leh. It was imposaible to 
wait any longer if I wanted to see the beauties of Shi and 
Tikse again on my way. 

What a blessing it is to leave punctually by train and cut 
short the Docwells of one’s relations and friends 1 The bun¬ 
galow was filled with all my Ladakhi friends, and as there was 
no train and no time-table to be respected, there would have 
been a danger of prolonging the farewells iitfinitum if I had 
not made up my mind to cut short the delays and start. 

It was rather a wrench, nevertheless, Not that there w*as 
any exaggerated or affected sentimentalism. It has happened 
to everybody, at least once in their lives, to feel sorrow at tearing 
themselves away from some great work of art that they have 
admired in the room of a museum \ in the same way I feel sorrow 
at having to leave a country and natural surroundings which in 
themselves constitute a much grander work of art than any that 
rati be contained within the narrow limits of a frame or placed 
upon a pedestal. There arc few natural landscapes grander 
and more beautiful than those which Western 'I'ibct t^ers to 
our admiration. 

An unspeakable melancholy came over me as I went through 
the little streets of Leh and the wide avenue of the bazaar st 
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a quidc trot on my mule—my new mount—4tid at even' 
comer and from every shop aomeone looked out to gircE me 
with & 'salaam' or a *ju' full of sincere de^'odoti . Even when { 
had come out beyond the close-packed bouses and had passed 
through the forest oi' tianea that almost looks like u continua¬ 
tion of the city towards the Cultivated fields and the nakedness 
of the first rocky spurs, I could not control the spontaneous 
desire f felt to turn mund and look again—once again, before 
they disappeared from view—at the beautiful palace of the 
J^dakhi kings, the little ancient perched on the top of 

the ridge of rock, and the whole of Leh, looking so gay with the 
innumerable banners buttering on the roofs of the houses. 

Down, past immense m^rti that seemed endless; down 
through a gap between rocks in a short spur which runs out 
towards the Indus, 1 turned round, bur lash had disappeared; 
between the rocks there was nothing to be seen but a little piece 
of the green of its lovely wooded oasis. Farewell to Leh— 
this time, a real farewell. 

I looked Absent-mindedly at villages and fields, palaces and 
chapels and gompa which t already knew. Sh&, with its fine 
old royal palace, honeycombed with tahaij but inside all desolate 
and abandoned: the private dmpd, like all chapels, was inter¬ 
esting, and the pious descendants of the *Gyalpo' kings have 
placed two poor liunas there to keep it up, and they live more 
or {c3*s banished among the ruins. The neighbouring village, 
with its Tittle temples, is of prittiltive antiquity, like the villages 
of Alchi, Chiktan, and fiasgo. They are very different from 
the more modern villages. Here wc arc again in the 'age of 
»ttot yet in the 'age of metals' ; the statues of the divinities 
in the bttle chapels arc all carved roughly in wood, and the 
wreaths of leaves and vine-branches and Howers above the altar 
and forming the statues of the divinities arc also in wood. 
This Is art in its primitive stage, Near Shi the rocks at the 
bottom of the mountain-slope arc carved to represent gigantic 
figures from the Olympus of the lamas, styltaed like those of 
the numerous steles scattered all along the road. The fields 
are well cultivated and among them arc sprinkled those perfectly 
constructed houses £ have mentioned. Then there is Tikae, 
wondertul Tikse, with ite jiawpo, perhaps the most picturesque 
and beaudfui In all Ladakh, whose hundred buiidtngi descend 
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in steps from the top of a great ridge of rock right down to 
the plain below* which bristles with a forest of chme». We 
had a noisy and festive welcome from the lamas* and I acquired 
a new object for my oollectian. Then, beyond the Indus— 
which is an easy river to ford, here and at this season — arc the 
fertile fields of Sbushot, sprinkled with the fine* rich, roomy, 
wel!4juilt houses of the zemindar and the rather wild and 
primeval forest in the midst of which our tents wcr« pitched— 
our last encampment in Ladakh. 

The following day wc reached Kimis, the largest and richest 
pitnpa of the region. On the way, however, 1 revisited the 
gompa oi‘ Stakna, which h perhaps the smallest and also the 
poorrat. But it is picturesque nevertheless, on the hump of 
a gteut rock isolated in the midst of the alluvion of the valley. 
There were only two lamas there, but shut up and barricaded 
into his own private room, with no company but that of tw'o 
minute Lhasi dogs, there was also the a poor little boy 

who looked ill from being always shut up, and also almost 
humiliated from being forced to stay there and be a superman, 
while the village boys made ns much noise as they pleas^ down 
below without being oppressed by the sejui-sanctit}' which fate 
had imposed upon him. 

Himis is certainly the largest and wealthiest gompa in the 
whole of Ladukhr it is the wealthiest because, by agreeing to 
pay a large tax to the Dogra conquerors, it avoided being 
sacked and thus saved its treasures. But it is not the most 
beautiful or picturesque or interesting. Instead of being 
placed in a commanding position on top of a rock or spreading 
up and down a steep slope, Himk looks a$ if it were trying to 
hide in a little valley and is enclosed between tw'o ridges of rock 
which come down from each of the opposite sitlcs. There arc 
thick, very carefully cultivated trees, irregular poplar-groves, 
the lovely autumnal colouring of whose foliage reminded me 
of the indescribable splendour of the beech-groves in the 
Apennines, and a crowd of buildings and temples and wdl-kept 
houses. But the antiquity of the gompa and, actually, ita 
wealth (which was pnEserred even during the storm of the 
Dogra conquest) have caused a Jack of homogeneity, of organic 
aaiion in the structure of the whole, owing to alterations, addi- 
cons, and superstructures of every period, left by all the 
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tusJuk who have governed the gsmfta tn mm; even inside, next 
door to reaJly precious objects arc to be found bnubJes of 
European origin, tastdess and unnecessary. This is what 
happens inevitably when the Jarge endowment of a gompa has 
to be admmiscered by an unintelligent kuihok such as the 
present one, Stakchen Ralpa, who spends largely hat without 
taste, consulting mainly the illustrated catalogues of the big 
shops in India and elsewhere. I am forced to make the 
comparison again with the intelligence and exquisite taste and 
noble manners of my old friend the kitshk Bacula, and with 
the beautiful treasures of Tibetan art which he has collected 
at the two of Spttuk and Sankar. 

At Himis \ said my last farewell to I,.adalth. Ladakh, 
strictly speaking, is the name given by the inhabitants to that 
particular tract of the Indus Valley which opens out into a 
basin of imposing proportions: the capital ts there, and the 
ancient scat of the local dynasty, the cultural, commercial and 
political centre, the finest of the the most majestic of 

the palaces, and the moat fertile country. Outside this basin, 
as far as the inhabitants are concerned, it is not Ladakh proper, 
but other districts each of which has a special name, unless it 
is considered unworthy of possessing a name at all. Immedi¬ 
ately beyond the little valley in which Himis hides itself, and 
the valley opposite it in which is the marvellously bcautifttl 
^ompa that stands above the village of Chimre, the great basin 
of narrows down and then doses in, and that is the end of 
Ladakh proper. Above this point the Indus fienvs through a 
narrow, ver^* rocky valley which gives a foretaste of the rugged, 
Vi'ild desolation of the Rong near by, with tiny villages wMch 
get more and more scarce and more and more poverty-stricken. 

We reached lJ{^hi, at the mouth of a valley coming in from the 
left. 

Then we started to dimb, roughly towards the south_ 

which Is the main direction of the return Journey that will take 
me over the high passes of the Rupshu, back again into India. 

Wc went up the Upshi Valley, which is very very long and 
seems endless, hut which has no grandeur of form because it 
cuts across the line of the rocky strata of a secondary chain; 
but the strata of rock are remarkable because of their alternating 
colours—the verj’ dark green of the conglomerates, the light 
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gr«A of the sandstone, the irine-red of the marly schists and 
because of the varying hardness of the rocks, oiHng to which 
the most resistenc project upwards like high, straight walls, 
hinowing the opposing sides of the valley. Yesterday wc 
stopped at Miru, a wretched village with veiy few houses and 
poordaokJng Helds, 

To-day we severed our last link with l,Hdakh, though not 
yet with the region of Tibet. We arrived about noon at Ghia, 
the highest village in the valley and actually the last in the 
country of Ladakh; but, as if for the bencHt of new visitors 
arriving froni the direction by which we are going out of the 
country, as if CO give them immediate proof of how beautiful 
and ptcturcsfjuc Ladakh is, Ghia has not the miserable appear- 
ance of Mint, On the other hand, its tertile Helds (of barley 
only, because of the altitude) stretch over the wide space of a 
Hat basin, the only one which interrupts the narrow ru^;edness 
of Ihc valley; in the Helds arc scattered the houses, well built, 
welt plastered, with Hoc rtf^Wand little windows adorned witb 
the architraves characteristic of the country, and witii festoons 
of Hags ouwmng the roofs; and, all round the village, innumer¬ 
able inafii, innumerable of extraordinary size, perfect 

in construction, as though to prove ami to assert that the 
character of the country does not change, but preserves itself 
unaltered right up to its very borders. 

We went on beyond Ghia for about four hours up the volley, 
the outlines and sides of which arc no longer rugged, but 
amoother and more tapering. It seemed a$ if both the valley 
and our journey would go on for ever. We stopped a short 
time ago at a small tributary valley, at the considerable height 
of about 15,490 feet, with night already latling and an 
intense cold. This has been the first of the long stages svhich 
are necessary when crossing the inhospitable zone of the 
Rupshu plateau, without losing too much time on the way. It 
is, in fact, absolutely essentia] that the Hnt snows should 
not catch us on the roadt it is wc who must arrive first. 

Camp at tke joat of the Stakt^UHg-la., &epftfithtr 18M, 1930, 
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THE IJFE OF Tl-TE NOMjU)S 

Lost night It vas intense!)^ coid oc our camp In the little 
valley at the northern foot of the Stakalung-Ia, but the cold 
was irdcome if it was a sign of good weather to conte. It was 
still intetiaely cold this morning when I appeared early at my 
tent door to hasten on the men. The sky was completely 
clear. 

Getting up early was absolutely essential. The caravan, 
unfortunately, no longer consists of Ijidakhis. I do not say 
that the Ijidakhis do not like to dawdle round their smoking 
pots over their morning tea, and to enjoy the warmth from thetr 
great blazing fires; but their if he has acquired a certain 
ioBuence over his men, has only to tell them that it is time to 
start, and they swallow down the last cup of tea, fill their mouths 
with the saJh compoimd the very sight of which makes one 
choke, and spring up to get ready to start. But as for these 
Punjabis, one needs a windlass to make them budge; they have 
their own programme of the manch, and it is ven^ difiicalt to 
get them to alter it in accordance with the ideas of the camvan- 
leadcr (which is mysdf) a-s to what is best or most opportune, 
or what be thinks most suitable for reasons of his own. Then 
there U another thing which makes it worse, tn a enrasun of 
porters each man has his own load; he finds it without hesita- 
don, places it on his shoulders, and is ready to start. But in a 
caravan of mutes each antmd has three loads, and it takes two 
men to fix them on the pack-saddle, snd there is naturally a 
much smaller number of men than of Biiimals, So that the 
business of loading is not short, speedy, and almost exactly 
s)nchronized, but is slow, lengthy, often difficult, and the 
mules have to be loaded one after another. Over and above 
this—seeing that I have to do with Punjabi muleteers—there 
are quarrels, discusston^ in terminable chatter, and then objec¬ 
tions on the part of the mules, w'bo are extremely clever at 
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^'tlhdravr-mg (hemaeives just as the loads arc about to be placed 
on each side of the pack-saddJc r two little steps forward, and 
the loads find themselves on the ground, and the work 

has to begin alt over again. I assure you it needs a good deal 
of patience; before, we took even as little as half an hour to 
mcFvr camp, now it takes two hours at the quickest. And the 
marches are long; I do not wish to shorten them, in order not 
to multiply them, and also fid as not to lessen the probability of 
my being able to get over all the passes before the snow comes. 
This is the explanation of the reason why 1 appear early, just 
after dawn, at my tent door—to act as an absolutely necessary 
stimuJus. 

The Stakalung-la, at % height of about 17,700 feet, vras the 
pass which I feared perhaps most, not only because it was the 
highest, but because the siopes approaching it on both sides 
were the steepest and it was also perhaps the least practicable 
of all, so that a heai'y fall of snow, obliterating such tracw of 
the road as there are, would make it difficult to cross. Ycsteis 
day evening, however, 1 had no more fears. 

The weather was fine this rnoming. But an icy breeze was 
blowing down rbe little valley which goes up to ihc pass^ making 
us all stiff with cold. But fortunately, shortly after wc had 
begun the dimb, we came into rhe full sunshine and also to a 
certain extent out of the wind, which sufficed to melt our 
numbness a little. 

The climb is certainly steep, but the ground is not in the 
least rough. In fact, after one leaves Ghia, the more one rises, 
the gentler the formations of the country become. The sides 
of the little valleys here do nor rise into ridges at the top, but 
into smooth, gently rounded humps—though at this altitude' 
The ffict is that beyond Ghia one comes into a different kind 
of country, no longer a mountain- but a platcau-countrv. 
And with the Stakalung-Ia one comes right on to the Rupshu 
plateau. 

We were on the wide, rounded summit of the pas.s—which is 
marked by a with little flags flying—when the wind suddenly 
struck us again. It went with us the whole day, blowing full in 
our faces. It was not very strong, but persistent, continuous, 
without a moment’s respite, and, tor this reason, extremely try¬ 
ing. A steep but not rugged descent from the pass led out 
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into a. strange wllef, a widcj long vallejr with a bottom so flat 
that it was diHictilt to tell at a glance from which direction its 
waters were flowing. Streams were fcw and rare, however, for 
no torrent-bed cut its way through the level valley-bottom. 
Little hills of meagre height—relative height, of course—and of 
meagre shape, extended along the sides of the valley. It was 
the beginning of the Rupshu platcau<ountry. 

I lcrct indeed, the Himalaya has not jict assumed the char¬ 
acter of a tuounrain-runge; here the erosioti of torrents and 
rivers has not yet completely destroyed the primeval iandscapej 
a portion of the primeval plateau is still preserved in the Kup- 
shu, and is connected with the immense, Hmitlcss plateau of the 
Great Tibet of Lhasa. Whnt may appear, as one comes up 
from India, to t>e the summit or high ridge of a mountain- 
range, is simply the edge of on enormous high plateau which 
declines on that aide towards the sun-scorched plains of the 
Punjab. This typical pJateau-cotmtryis interesting to one who 
docs not already know it, but it becomes nither monotonous in 
the end: I already knew it, having traversed its length and 
breadth surtecn years ago, in the winter-—that is, when the 
snow made an already monotonous landscape even more 
monotonous* 

It consists, in fact, of a succession of wide, flat \iiiJlep Hke 
the one which opened out in front of us this morning at the 
foot of the Stakalung-la; these arc enclosed at the sides by 
eairemely smooth, gently sloping flanks, which are not high 
and end in gently rounded summits. These valleys, unusually 
wide and flat as they are, are not normal in the settse that they 
mark a regular system of watercourses or form port of a regular 
network of vallej’s. On the contrary, if one looks closely one 
con very often see that the valley-bottom, though, as a whole, 
flat, is actually mode up of slightly inverse slopes, and \'cry 
often—and this ss more easily visible—these great flattened 
channels do not open out into each other, but are closed like 
basins. The Rupshu, in fttet, consist of a series of these closed 
basins, which have no normal drainage for their waters. In 
consequence there ore innumerable lakes, laigc and small and 
always salt. The largest of all—and it is really very large— 
is the Morari-tso, two days' Riartih from here, which I crossed 
last time I was here on the great sheet of ice which covered it. 
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I should have liked to see it again with its dark blue surface 
free of Ice—as some traveller has described if—and reflecting 
the smooth, bills which surround it on every side. But this 
necessity of hutiytiig on—I might almcfSt say, of escaping— 
until my caravan has crossed all the passes, compels nic to give 
up the short detour which would be necessary,. So we have 
not come across Morsri-tso or any other lakes on our way; 
but more than once the gentle counter-slopes of these wide 
depressions showed clearly, by the traces of yellow clay that 
marked their edges in an even line, that in past times, when 
rains were more abundant and evaporation, perhaps, less, there 
had actually been lakes there. 

It is certainly tmeresting country, but monotonous and 
desolate. But less naked than elsewhere, perhaps. We arc 
now getting near the soutbern slopes of the Hi malny y whence 
come the min-brijiging monsoons, so that a little humidity must 
reach even ns far as thisj a proof of this is the grass which grows 
here—much more plentifully than we were accustomed to see it 
in the valleys of the Karakoram, But it is a grass which is 
scarcely green, and gives no feeling of freshness; it i$ a curious 
yellowish colour. In the distance, when all the blades of grass 
growing on the fiat valley-bottom are one behind the oth^ on 
the same level, one seems to be looking it real meadows— 
yellowish in colour, but meadows all the same. This is a com¬ 
plete illusion, for the s talk s are isolated and Far apart, and 
curiously stiff and dried-up^ and one goes on, the thing 
which looked like a meadow of grass ^-anishes and dissolves into 
the uniform expands of shingle, sand and clay- The wmd blows 
perpetually, not strong, but persistent and tn-ing, no'cr ceasing 
or dying down, V\V had limch in the very meagre shelter 
afforded by a wretched, hatf-niined cAor/eft, 

And on we went, not stopping too long for lunch, and never 
ai all for any other reasoiiE, for the distances here are great- 
even when some object sticking up from the ground, such as a 
b ush, a rock, a sand-dune, would appea r to be quite near. A fter 
a bit one rcaiiaes how continually deceptive these great fiat 
expanses are, and one goes on and on as though one had lost 
one’s iKarings, no longer believing what one sees—or, more 
often, imagines that one sees. One also sees certain mirage 
phenomena which, in a strange manner, multiply the number 
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of iKe ‘herati’, or Tibetan aairdope^ or ihe 'kysujg*, the wild 
asses, which one has seen quite clearly not very fiir off hut which 
look as if they were muldpHed into a regular herd as they gallop 
off into the distance; they also make the man and boy who have 
just passed, driving one little wretched donkey in front of them, 
look like a large caravan; and, most of all, one always seems to 
be seeing shining expanses of water, which ore unattainable, or 
rather which dissolve like the expanses of grass just as one 
thinks one is getting near them. 

Such are the plains of the Rupshu into which ttMifly's 
march has brought os. 1 chose this much longer and much 
more difficult route for my return journey not only because a 
great part of it was new to me. In the Rupshu also there was 
something 1 did not yet know and that I wished to know, and 
that was riie human life which goes on there during the summer 
months. I had been there in spring, when the country up here 
had not yet abandoned its winter garb: there was not much 
snow on the ground, at least not everywhere, but there were 
violent storms accompanied by whirlwinds; these I experienced 
particularly on the day on which I eventually reached the great 
sheet of ice of the Morari-tso. The conditions, then, ivere 
those of winter, and the Rupshu plains were deflate and empty 
of life. But in summer they are populated with Changpa 
shepherds, and ic was they whom 1 wished to come upon in the 
midst of their pastoral life. 

My plan, tn fact, was to go and pitch my tents close to art 
encampment of Changpa, the encampment of Rukchen. But 
although my men, affer a march of some hours during the 
afternoon, kept on telling me that the encampment was quite 
close, it never appeared. And when they pointed out to me 
that it lay in a short lateral valley, also wide and dat, 1 ceased 
to have any faith either in them or in what they were pointing 
at, waving their arms and hands. All I could see vras some 
large dumps of bushes and light puffs of a mist which was 
coming up in the first cold of the evening. But this also was a 
mistake, and what I saw was the shepherds' tents with smoke 
coming from them. 

We are, in fact, at Rukchen, in the little lateral valley, and 
near us, scattered over the Hat valley-bottom and up the first 
smooth slopes, arc from thirty to forty Changpa tent*—a com- 
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plete encampment. I am ven- glad that I fiiced the monotony 
and the wind of the Rupshu and the uncertainty of the pa^cs, 
for I am certainly learning something here. 

The Changpa are typical inhabitants of the Tibetan 
pJatcaux; they are also typiciJ Mongols, except when they 
ha\-c undergone some infusion of f-idafchi blood j the)- are, in 
feet, typical shepherds. Theirs is a pastoral life which goes 
perpetually backwards and forwards between summer and 
winter pastures- Rut whereas in the winter the nomad Changpu 
collect in the wtdc valfoy of the Indus not for ofF and in the 
district round Lake Pankong and remain there statiotiafy, in 
the summer they disperse among the nearest lateral valleys, 
and especially over the Rupshu plateau, and move about to 
different localities according to thtuV requiremenfs and oppor¬ 
tunities of folding pasrure. 

I knew them well, the Changpa: they had once given tnc 
hospitality, when ] was travdiing very light, without taking 
even a 'VMiymper* rent with me. IF anyone thinks that he 
can become a traveller, still more an explorer, without being 
prepared to give up ordinary habits and eveiything that he 
thinks to be absolutely necessary to life, he must either stay at 
home or [earn to do so. After my first winter excursion last 
time I was out here, I had already learned that native houses 
were preferable to tents, and I gave up my tent, thus becoming 
also more mobile. I did actually sleep in the ojien air, in my 
sleeping-bag, and in the middle of winter, at a height of 16,400 
foct here on the Rupshu*, and 1 should have slept perfectly 
if my head had not lieen heavy with the perfume (not exactly 
of benzoin IJ which came from a fire of the only foci J could 
come by yak-dung, wet with snow. Aspiring travellers, 
ple^ notel And so, when I later came upon an encampment 
01 Omngpa and invaded one of their renti^n the same way in 
which I was accustomed to invade houses in the villages—the 
shepherd’s tent seemed to me like a royal palace. It certainly 
had advantages over a 'Wbymper* or a ’tropical tenfi « least 
one could have a fire if one wanted it-^wap of sheep- or i-ak- 
durig, of course, bur quite dry, and which bums wdJ and gives 
a pliant hear. One must only hope that it will not smoke! 

The ’reho', the typical tent of the nomad shepherds of Tibet 
ts made of a coarse cloth woven from yak-hair, black or brown’ 
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xnd 9 cwti together in such a wa^‘ that, when the tent is put up, 
it takes the shape of half of an cut lengthwise. It is there¬ 

fore more or less elliptical, so that it has two long sides, con¬ 
nected bjf two shorter sides on a regular curve* Half-way^ 
along one of the longer sides the tent has a vertical opening, 
a kind of slit, the side-pieces of which are easily moved; this 
slit serves as entrance. There is a second slit in the roof of the 
lem, crosswise and corresponding with the entrance; little rods' 
keep the sides of it apart, making a tong, thin opening which 
serves to let out the smoke. Two vertical posts of moderate 
sire, in the width of the tent and at the tW'o ends of this smoke- 
opening, serve to hold up the roof. These in themselves n-ould 
be an itisiidicient support; so, in order that the rr^ti may take its 
proper shape ajid keep it as long as it stays up, ropes are attached 
at a certain height to the coarse cloth of which it is made, and 
arc held firm on the ground all round, with their ends free, by 
mcHDs of big stones; to keep them taut each one is passed over 
a vertical pole planted outside the tent and forked at the top. 
These external poles are often adorned with a coal^tack vak's 
tail, or a little lestoon of banners printed with prayers runs from 
one to another, Ibr it must not Ijc forgotten that we are still 
among Ttbetnns. 

Apart from its characteristic shape the also has a char¬ 
acteristic internal structure. Entering through the vertical slit 
that forma the door, one ii tmmediaiely aware of a special internal 
arrangement, which is always the same and whose character 
is fijted and unchangeable, its symmetry centring about the 
narrow part of the tent immediately corresponding with the 
entrance, b'irst there is the verticnl pole which supports the 
noof of the tent; then a little situate enclosure formed by three 
slabs of stone placed upright and open on the fourth side towards 
the middle ot the reiic; this serves as deposit for the excrement 
of sheep and goats, which is the fuel generally used. Then, 
right in the centre, is the hearth—three large stones arranged 
so as to form a triangle. Then there is a second little enclosure 
for animals' excrement; then the second supporting pole. 
Finally, against the side of the tent opposite the entrance, there 
is a raised place made of earth and stones which is the little 
family altar; on it there are one or two statues tif Buddha or of 
divinities or venerated lamas, one or two iau, and one or two 
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brass cups to hold wicks or olferijngs ol grain or rice, vraier or 
tea. Right round the inside of the rtiic runs another smaller 
raised step of earth and stones; this is used for putting sacks of 
prowsions on, tools, garments, stulfs, wool, and also, carefully 
shut up In a box, the little family treasure; it corresponds to the 
iioi or store-room in the homes of the Ladakhis. And one or 
two pieces of cloth, or even carpets^ spread on the ground, show 
the place where the members of the family steep pesjccfully after 
the day's work. 

This work of theirs starts with the dawn and ends with 
sunset, and is distributed among them oil with an organi^tion 
which seems almost perfect. 

Now it must be explained chat each encunpment constitute 
*t* of human beings comparable to a village, or rather, 

to more than a village. The head of the Rukchen encampment 
1$ not, in fact, 3 /u/nihiuv/ur (which is samething like a mayor), 
but is a ^itildnr, which in the regian of l.adaiff| (he head 

of a group of vlltages. An encampment, therefore, represents 
a fairly important collection of human beings. It is a kind of 
tribe which moves about tr^ether, following luted and tradi- 
tionoi rules in Its movements, in its use of pastures, and also 
in its everyday customs, i do not know whether groups of 
individuals of lesser and subordinate rank are to be dlsdir- 
guished within an encampment. J only know that each tent 
represents the unit of a family. And I know also that posses¬ 
sions do not belong to the tribe but to separate families, as is 
shown by the relative wealth ot some of the tents and the poverry 
of others. Then there ia also one tent at Rukdicn smnlJer and 
decidedly poorer-looking than any other, with bits of it all in 
holes. It is inhabited by a small family, badly dothed and 
wretched in appearance. It is a famity that apparently docs 
nothing, and never workst they seem to have complete leisure 
in their poverty, doing nothing but enjoy the siinshuie as much 
as possible, squatting by the entrance of the tent. Who in the 
world can they be? I hey are the mi», the musicians, Just as 
in every village in Ijidakh. They belong, in a way, to the 
tribe, they move about with it, but they have no herds and 
therefore no work* They live on the generosity of (he 
others, for whom they play thdr trumpets and their little 
drums on ci.-ery solemn occasion or when, apart from any 
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special solemn occasion^ they are seized with the desire to 
have a utmaiAjt, 

It is extraordinarily interesting to watch the life of on 
encampment of nomads. When we arrived at Rokchen, 
domestic life wa$ still going on busily outside the tents. 
Women were spinning wool; others were dyeing It that beautl- 
ftil (Urh wineKnlour which the fashion of Lch has brought 
even up here on to the Kupshu^ others again were weaving on 
primitive looms placed Bat on the ground. The men seemed 
to be I^s numerous, and perhaps less busy too. 1 started at 
once to go round among the tents ^ often, near them, there w'crc 
odd little walls, perfectly built, but not of stone; they wene 
compoaed of small bags, crammed with 1 know not what 
merchandise—probably salt and too—two of which form the 
toad of one sheep or goat. For even sheep and goats are 
beasts of burden here. 1 am hoping to see them in working 
order on the road. 

The z^UJar of the encampment invited us into his reboi a 
row of wicks were burning dimly in front of an exquisitely 
modelled Buddha, and on the family altar there were kau of 
surprising Encncss. We had excellent Tibetan tea, but not of 
the kind that is boiled with butter and salt so os to be like bad 
soup; this, on the other hand, was boiled with mlltt and plenty 
of spices, and I did not find it at oil unpleasant. We were given 
red raisins, sweet apricoc-kemels, and extremely hard little 
cakes, all of which were kept in little bags, together with bags 
full of rupees, in the box which obviously holds all the family 
treasures. But it was a frank, happy, spontaneous hospitality 
which was typical both of Tibetans and of shepherds. And 
these people, after all, are Tibetan shepherds. 

The family of the zaildar of Rukchen is evidently a rich 
one, as one imniediacdy realized on seeing the woman of the 
family. Her clothes seemed only Just to haw been made, so 
new they looked, and the stuff was without holes or tears, and 
bright^olomrd. The wide skirt and the sleeves and neck were 
trimmed with beautiful embroidered bands. And her ornaments 
were of an abundance, a variety and a richness such os might 
have made the most elegant ladies of Leh envious. And besides, 
her costume was almost entirely in the Leh fashion. These 
women of Rukchen have kept nothing of the old Changpa 
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costume except a kau of ctnboyicd sUver^ rcctaiiguliir, but vety 
narrow and very long, vc hicli they wear on the ^biehead as 4 sort 
of simuig-pomc of all the ornaments which thickly cover the 
flaming Otherwise there Is no difference. Only 

among rags which had become useless did I see some of the 
stuff with narrow stripes of every colour which was formerly 
used for the women's petticoats. It is a pity they have given 
it up; it ft-as so extremely picturesque! The men also now 
dress like the Ladakhis; but they always have a tendency 10 
wear their great rotic shorter, because it bulges out more alx»ve 
the girdle tied round the waist. 

Whcti I came out of my host's rMa the appearance of the 
cnc^pmcnt was beginning to change. The sun had set 
behind the smooth hills near by and, as always, the sky was 
rapidly growing dark. There were no more women spinning 
or dyeing woo! or weaving on primitive looms, but all the reho 
were sending out smoke through the long openings tn their 
roofs: preparations for evening tea were going on. 

Shortly afterwards something very sur|>n3tng began ro 
happen. The ground, down at the bottom of the large valley 
into which the valley ol Rukchen opens, appeared to be covered 

with curious dots which till then had escaped my notice'_ 

though I can claim that 1 am always observant of everything. 
There were whitish dots which looked as if they might be large 
stones, alternating with black dots which looked like buahes. 
It was indeed odd that 1 had not noticed them before I J now 
fixed my eyes upon them. 

I hen 1 saw that these strange dots were obviously not 
atUched to the ground, but were slowly moving. Hut in order 
to realize this I had to keep my eyes firmly fixed upon them. 
As they slowly moved, so they also slowly grew larger. Then, 
at a particular moment, they bc^an to rake shape. Of course 
they were not stones or bushes! 'I’hcy were the flocks belong¬ 
ing to Rukchen—thousands and thousands of sheep and goats, 
and a fcw larger black spots were the yak. 

They continued ro advance in this way, very very slowly: 
ui fact they nibble at the grass as the>' go, until the moment 
that they arrive at the tents. There were a few men behind 
each flock, with long goads. They looked ug if they were 
paying little attention as they came slowly on, stopping at 
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aJmosi every step. UtJt &ppc&ru)cee were deceptive: actuMlly 
they follow the movements of each one of thetr be^ta, especially 
of those that have a tendency to lag behind or to stray off at the 
aides from the main part of the dock. Then the men whistle 
sharply to make them close in again. In front, like a guide, a 
big dog goes slowly, often stopping to give the beasts time to 
nibble and turning its head this way and that a$ though to 
inspect them. 

Finally the fiocks arrive, one after the other, from every 
aide and every dtrecrion, and they seem to fit! the whole wide 
valley ot Rukchen. For a brief moment life swarms round 
every tent. The dogs arc tied up firmly and immediaicly tie 
down, but are ready to leap out, snarling and showing their 
teeth, directly they sec anyone who docs not took like a Changpa 
belonging to the tribe. The yak also arc tied tip, and in a 
very odd ftshton; a big rope ia tied to the iron ring which hangs 
from tbcir great fleshy nostrils, Its other end being passed round 
a small stone on the ground; and the great beasts, ignorant of 
their strength, remain motionless where the shephe^ has put 
them. The shwp arc at once driven into the circular enclosures 
of stone where they pass the night. But not so the goats; the 
goats belonging to each family are lined up dose together, head 
to head in two long rows, and the women pass from one to 
another for the evening milking. Then they too are shut up 
in their own special stone-built enclosures. The latter are 
called le ; can it be that the capital had Its origins in a primitive 
shepherds* encampment? 

Meanwhile night has descended. Everyone has dis¬ 
appeared inside the from w'hich a thin thread of light sdlt 
^Ows for a little. The light vanishes, and all sound 
The whole encampment sleeps. Only, at times, one of the 
dogs, made suspicious, perhaps, by some rustling in the grass 
and a shadow of some small wai^ering cloud, gives a short, 
sharp bark as though challenging some enemy or intruder. 
Another dog answers near by; then another, farther away; then 
all the dogs of all the reSo in Rukcheti. For five minutes 
there arc desperate snarls and barks and howls, echoed and 
infinitely multiplied amongst the hills. Then, as tf by general 
consent, they al) stop and lie down again, and the solemn silence 
of night again falls on the sleeping encampment—until the 
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next rusding in the gTa$s and the next ahadsw of a cloud 
wandeHng xcroa$ the moonlit sky. 

But in the morningj the moment the air b tinged with the 
pale pink that announces the dawn and make$ visible the 
vague outlines of the nearest hills, the whole encampment 
awakes. Sheep and goats are driven out of their pens, dogs 
are let off their leashes, yak are freed from their imaginary 
bondage. Men come out of the refe armed with their hmg, 
thin goads. The flocks go off with their safe advance-guard of 
dogs, thdr rearguard of whbtitng shepherds. They go off one 
after another, in every direciion, dispersing here and there 
according to the pastures for which they are bound- They go 
very slowly, for l^th goats and sheep nibble at the grass from 
the very beginning. ThcJ) as they get farther away, they lose 
shape, until they merely look like odd little dots on the ground 
—white stones and dark bushes—and end by dbappeanng 
altogether. 

Here, in the meantime, the women have begun their wool- 
spinning again, others their dyeing, others, againji their wexving 
on the wretched primitive looms. A silvery voice Is heard 
calling from one reho to another; here and there a mournful 
song accompanies some task which b being done inside the 
tent; there are cries of children, urchina wailing, and the mve 
execute flourishes on their triunpets and toll their drums as 
they practise thdr art. 

And $0 on till the evening, when the flocks return and there 
is again a ahort^ busy moment as the various inaks arc perfortned 
^—as they are performed day after day, everlastingly. 

Such b the life of the Chaiigpa nomads, both here at 
Kukchen and in their other encampments. 

RnkchiHt fks Rit^hit PtateaVi September a9fA, 1930. 
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Chapter XXVU 
THE RETURN TO INDIA 

These last stages of our jourtiey have been of formidable 
length. My readem partly know the reason, for it Is the same 
reason for which J put forward my departure fiom Ech and 
gave up the short ddrour towards Morari-tso. TTus route, 
which in general is little, if at all, used by travellets, crosses the 
Himalaya, not—like the route towards Kashmir—at a part 
where it is a dearly dehned mountain-fangc and comes down to 
a singly deep^sunk pass. Here, this vast fold in the Earth has 
not the character of a distinct chain, but spreads out into a tract 
of plateaux which are a prelude to the great Tibetan plateaux 
beyond, so immense that they seem endless; and it has to be 
crossed, not by a single, low pass, but by a number of saddles 
one after another, all of them very high. Even when the first 
snows come, on the Kashmir route only one effort—and that not 
a very great one—is needed to cross the chain, and there arc 
villages tjuite dose on both aides of the pass. But here, going 
towards Lahul, if the first snows are heavy, no effort is adetjuate 
and there is no possible hdp from inhabitants: caravans caught 
on the way have to be unloaded, sometimes they have to go 
back, and in any case the road is dosed, and remains hopelessly 
dosed, until late iit the following spring. It is aheac^ closed, 
if not actually, at any rate olBciaffy: one fall of snow—and who 
knows where we should he 1 That is why 1 started earlier and 
why 1 have done long and exhausting marches; it is also why, 
until this morning—tor it was only this momirtg that I crossed '• ’ 

the third of the high passes——a certain amount of anxiety dis¬ 
turbed the peace of mind whidt I felt t had at the end of 

my journey. 

Our marches were long. Perhaps a march of eight or nine 
hours a day, even though we were urging on our mounts as 
much as possible, may not seem an effort fo be considered really 
excessive. But one musr take into account all the time the 
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conditEons o/ my present caravan. They are not Ladakh is, to 
begin with, but JihinjabU, who are slow and indolent in all their 
movements, and arc talka tive and quarreUome, In the mom- 
ing, by the time they have loaded up all the mules, it is past 
9 o’clock, however much I may urge them on. And the ^y$ 
are short now, so that the caravan always arrives at the cud of the 
day's march in the dark, sometimes well after nighttalJ. Waic> 
ing in the darkness and the cold of tK<se first autumn evenings, 
often in bad weather and at a great altitude, W'as not particularly 
pleasant or attractive. And when the caravan did arrive, all 
these Punjab) drivers do is to unload the mules in an untidy 
fashion and then go off on their own account; it was left to us to 
go in search of the loads required for pitching the camp, pre< 
paring the dinner and putting up the letits, assisted only by three 
Ladakhi servants, and in the feeble light of a few little lanterns. 
This is why t hese five guges^-or rather sii, if one includca the 
march up the Upshi Valley—^havc seemed to me so long and 
exhausting. .Alsjo, they have been all the time at a great altitude 
and have taken us over three very high passes. 

On the joth, the last day of September, 1 was anxious to see 
the departure of the Hocks from the encampment of Rukcheti 
and the beginning of the daily life of my new friends, the 
Changpa. I sent the caravan on, being sure that I would come 
up with it and c%'en pass it on the road, and amused myself for 
some time, so great was the interest aroused in me by this 
primitive, simple, monotonous life among the nomad shepherds 
of the Tibetan plareatix. Alter this we should be going through 
an uninhabited zone for some days, so it was ^tter to take 
advantage of this occasion. 

That day I crossed the most westerly extremity of the 
Rupshu, an immense, perfectly flat, level depreagitwt between 
smooth, rounded heights of moderate size. The weather was 
fine, but there was a very strong wind, which Usbed us fuH in the 
face all day long. We did not succeed in finding shelter even 
for our midday meal. Our only distraction on this dull, 
monotonoug march, going as fast as possible but struggling alt 
the time against squalb which blew with ever-increasing 
violence, was the herds of wild aascs, or iyangy which would be 
quietly feeding and then, as we drew near, would rush off at a 
gallop in u crowd, until they had reached a safe distance from 
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the danger which faaci seated them; then they would slacken their 
speed, still prancing about, and would finally stop again and 
start feeding m safety, it was already dark evening when 
we pitched our camp at the cotifiucticc of two valleys (as h 
indicated by the name of the lootltty, Sutnghiet), a deep depres¬ 
sion at the czlremc edge of the plateau, where the latter b^ns 
to be broken up by the tributaries of the Zanskar, It was a 
miserable camp, huddled between a precipitous cliff above the 
river and another which rose behind our tents to the fiat summit 
of a short ccrrace. 

The following day our march was even longer and more 
exhausting. The iveathet would have seemed fairly fine if we 
had not still had in front of us two more high passes to cross, 
but actually little clouds, white as cotton-wool, were appearing 
from behind the top of the ridges towards which we were going, 
and they might be the foremnners of a period of bad weather. 
All the morning we were passing through extremely picturesque 
country, alojig a valley that cut through mountaina of dolomite. 
At first it was extremely narrow and looked as if it were blocked 
by a huge chaos of rocks which had hurtled down from the 
precipitous walls. The track went up through the middle of 
them, laboriously and with infinite windings; the mules panted 
and stopped at every other step, and the drivers shouted and 
swoie to make them go on. After we bad got over the 'mauvais 
pas* the valley became almost regular, but still so narrow that 
there was not room for the path along the bottom and it had to 
go over the rocks and loose stones of the slope* Above, on 
both sides, were bold mountains and precipices worthy of the 
Dolomites. Farther on, the head of the vallty, as though in 
contrast to these, lies in a narrow belt of schists, which K T pl ain <= 
the gentle, wide smoothness of the pass at its end, the Lacha- 
lung-la, at a hdght of 16,730 tccr. 

Two of the high passes had now been crossed, but the 
road was none the caster for that. Coming down from the pass 
into the bottom of a valley, wc crossed it and went up the 
opposite side in order to avoid the narrow and indescribably 
wild gorge which forms a part of it. Wc went up and down the 
side, at a height of over 16,400 feet almost all the lime, and 
on the edge of apparently bottomless abysses* It was well after 
nighitiill when wc again descended to the bank of the Satai^^ 
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one of the tnain branches wbicb form the source of the Zunsicar 
■'—and pitched otu- camp in a hastf and disorderly fashion owing 
to the darkness and our own 'weariness, ft was only later on 
that the moor} lit up fantastically the wild and gloomy grandeur 
of the surrounding landscape. 

However, we were not alone that day on our tong march. 
We overtook and were overtaken by endless flocks migrating 
on their long return journey towards the more southerly valleys. 
This also was something that I had always wished to see 
happening. It is not only for the sake of pasture—though this 
would be a sufSdent reason—that sheep and goats, and especi¬ 
ally sheep, migraie between the plateaux of the Chang-tang and 
the valleys of L^ul. Each sheep carries its id pounds of mer¬ 

chandise, divided into two equal loads, on either side of its 
woolly backt one cord serving as breeching, another ns martin- 
gale, so that the loads shall not fall when they go up or down. 
They carry rice and sugar and also cheap cotton goods when 
they go up from I.ahul towards the Chang-tang, and bring back 
salt and wool and paiA/KfttJi when they come down again fW)m 
the Chang-tong to Lahul. On the 'way, and then on the 
plateaux, they feed almost for nothing, while the shepherds also 
make a ptofit as caravaneers and a$ merchants. And. it is no 
mean profit, when one thinks that a flock of a thousand sheep 
can transport more than lo tons. They obey a mere whistle 
from the shepherds—slowly, Iwcause they feed as they go, 
whenever the condition of the ground and the meagre vegetation 
permits—but they go on from morning dll evening even on the 
long, suffocating summer days, and traverse in a day distances 
so great that to us, though we me On horsebick and have all 
the comforts allowed by a hard caravan Itfe, they seem really 
nrtng. Tlicy go slowly, poor beasts, but apparently without 
fatigue; but if It happens that the shcpherdi urge them to 
quicken their pace and go aside to gi've place to a caravan meet¬ 
ing or passing thern, then one can sec, from the effort they make, 
how really tired they arc; they limp with thdrfbrc-Iegs, draggitig 
their hind legs, and their whole body sags as though weighed 
down under a load too hinivy for them. 

Yesterday also we passed several of these flocks migratiiig 
towards the valleys of Lahul. It looked as if they too^ like us, 
were trying to hasten their slow progress, Yesterday was a 
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stonny day, certainly the worn of our whole journey, apart from 
the days when we w'cre crossing the Ualti Pass. It was aa 
easy, but long, march, .ilong the bottom of the valley the whole 
t-tme , over alluvion and among moraines. The scanty' cotton- 
wool clouds of the day before had thickened, and merged Into 
a heavy sky in front of us, uniformly grey with storm-clouds - 
There were violent squalls of icy wind, also ahow-cre of snow, 
which pricked one^s lace like so many pin-points. Never in my 
life have 1 suifered so much from cold aa yeMerday during the 
tare afternoon, while we were waiting for the ctmvsn to catch 
us up* It was diHicuU to find a slightly sheltered place for the 
camp. We came to the end of our day’s joumry after nightfall; 
the tents were put up in the dark and the toads were scattered 
in complete disorder all round. I spent an almost sleepless 
night, owing to the mules searching about and fighting amongst 
themselves for a little grass. 

To-d«y at Inst we came to the last j^ss, the Bara l.acha-la. 
It seemed almost humiltaring—only t (31,080 iect-—to us who 
were now accustomed to the 16,^.oo 1 And how cold it still 

was this morning I The point where wc encamped yesterday 
evening was just at the lower edge of an immense moraine-field 
which fills the entire head of the valley. It would be hard to 
find finer moraines than these. They form a whole scries of 
gigantic curving banks, with the hollow side of the curve 
toward-s the top of the valley. They are all connected like a 
great steep staircase, with a fiat space on top of each step. 
Often, instead of a plain llai space, there is a Utde lake, or a fiat 
stretch of day, the traces of an ancient lake. It is only the last 
and highest of these banks of moraine that endoses a larger 
lake; this b the Yunam-tso, and near its shores it is already 
covered with a sheet of ice. And how cold it ia this morning, 
even chough the sun is out! 

After it had followed along the shore of the Yunam-tso the 
road up to the pass b short and easy. Thb, at lost, b the pass 
which starts us on our way down over the southem slopes of the 
Himalaya. After crossing so many plateaux, go many chains 
and buttresses, wc arc at last on the watershed of the great 
mountoin-riinge; It is also a climatic boundary. Just ns on 
the ocher aide then was a clear tky and iolense cold, im¬ 
mediately on this aide there b a completely ovencast sky anti a 
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miider teisperaturc. At the beginnuig of the descent It was sdil 
snowing a little, but no more after that. And our hearts are 
lightf for the last threatening pass has been crossed. 

VVe eame quickly down the valley by a ^ne caravanwxiad 
which goes in wide loops; here and there, however, it had been 
swept away by the overwhelming force of some great lateral 
torrent. At night&ll wc arrived here at PatseOi where there 
are again the hrst signs of human occupation—a few temporary 
huts built by shepherds and also a bungalow. But the road, 
as I have said, is already oHidally closed, and so the bungalow- 
keeper has gone down to the plains. However, the reraf is 
open and quite new, as though it had been made specUliy for us 
to stay in. 

Pauif, Omktr 3rif, 1930. 


Pataeo was an Impomuit stage on our journey: not only did 
it mark the end of all possible difhcultjes, and our final descent 
to below the *3,iao feet level, but also the beginning of human 
life. Not only was there the little bungalow with its brand-new 
teraiy the little shepherds* huts, several shelters and temporary 
cabins roughly built in stone by caravancers (for it is here, in the 
summer, that the er&de<aravans exchange their merchandise: 
the Changpa ^ no farther down, and ^e Lxhulis no farther 
up), but there were also the first beginnings of trees, a few 
sickly birches dinging desperately to the rocks of the mountain¬ 
side. Wc had already seen fairty plentiful grass the day before, 
not much below the Bara Ijicha-ia; it was grass of a curious 
orange colour, which, when we had come some way down the 
valley, became red, then darker and darker and more of a wine- 
red. These were the colours of autumn. The scanty foliage 
of the birches was also of a bright yellow, which varied as the 
wind moved or turned the leaves. 

Wc went rapidly down the valley of the Bhaga, one of the 
“five rivers'* which give the name of "Punjab" to the great Hat 
region below* Our progress was quick, because the road- 
still the caravan-road—is very skilfully cut out of the valley-aide 
as it descends. Now gradually the birches clinging to the rocks 
were growing more frequent, but up above, the slopes w®^ a 
curious winc-red from the autumn colour of the grass* Then 
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there begui to be other trees^ reduced in size so that thcf looked 
fikc bushes, and rxtremeljr dark, in contrast with the yellow of 
the birch-foliage; these were junipers. And gradually, as we 
went farther down, the Junipers became more like proper trees, 
also more numerous, and took more regular shapes, either more 
tapering or mcme spreading, but in such a way as to remind us 
at times of firs, cypresses, or even thuias. Farther down they 
were very numerous and thick and grouped with a particular 
kind of irregularity that gave the whole landscape a special 
character, making ii look like a great, picturesque natural park. 

Then came the first cultivated fields and peasants* houses, 
just after the caravan-road reaches the bottom of a vallcj' near 
a point where several streams join. It was strange, but the 
first houses arc typically X-adakhi, and their inhabitants are 
Ladokhis—men in long white robes and blue girdles and caps 
with woolly turned-up edges, and women in dork wine-coloured 
dresses and great black fans behind their cars and flame-red 
perat on their heads—a little ialand of Ladakhls on this side of 
the Himalaya. 1 had my last greeting from l.adakh in the 'ju* 
and the smiles of these Ladakhi colonists in a country that is not 
their own. 

From the moment when I reached the first houses and fields 
the journey seemed to be flnished in a flash, even though the 
individual Stages were no longer than before. For each stage 
brought us farther down to where fields and bouses became 
even more frequent, and, like the ivholr landscape, took on an 
appearance more and more ditferent from the country we had 
known in Western Tibet, An obvious Tibetan influence could 
be seen at first in the upper Bhaga Valley, buta change, afW that 
first settlement of Lodakhis, became gradually visible. The 
houses gradually tended to lose their Tibetan ardiiiecturai 
charaaenstics and assume others, of, I suppose, Indian in¬ 
fluence. However, the inhabitants, the Ladakhis, were still 
Buddhist, though their Buddhism is much less sincere and much 
more influenced by the Hinduism of the valleys nearer the plain. 
It is true that we met one or two lamas In flame-red robes on the 
road and also saw one or two tough Mitai and one or two miser¬ 
able, half-ruined tAvnteit, But there were no no temples, 

no chapels, no Ave b sight, and man bad contributed no signs 
of festivity and grace and gaiety to the natural landscape. But 
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the people were gay, and the women wore a characteristic 
costume, especially as regards the few but strange ornaments 
which they wear on rhetr heads. The hair ts parted into a 
number of small, tight plaits hanging down the hack and joined 
only at the ends, low down, in a little tuft of black wool; but 
where th^ are joined, they are corared with a grear square 
plaque cut from the outside covering of a marine slusll — ^which, 
when whole, must be perfectly gigantic—and adorned with 
carving in very simple otTiamental designs. But this is evi¬ 
dently at] older custom; the majority of the women actually 
wear, instead of this white, translucent plaque, another 
exactly the same shape and size and with the same little orna¬ 
mental carvings, but made of silver, with a big turquoise in relief 
in the middle of it. And these women of the upper Bhaga 
Valley wear on top of thdr beads a curious sort of little bowl of 
worked silver adorned with stones, and on both sides, just 
behind thdr ears, two enormous, really enormous, pieces of 
yellow amber; one wonders how they keep in place and why 
they do not become very wearisome to the wearer. 

Wc went on down the Bhaga, stopping in well-built and welU 
furnished bungalows. The caravan-rood goes up high again 
over the side of the valley, the bottom of which again goes 
through rugged gorges and rocky dehtes. We have again 
passed numerous migrant Hocks of sheep laden with their neat 
little bags scuffed tight with paskminay which weighs hcav}* and 
is expensive. Towards evening they stop, and the men of these 
strange caravans use the little bags to make long, low walls 
which surround a regularly formed enclosure in which they light 
their fires and pass the night in shelter from the wind. They 
are a very curious sight, these encampments of flocks coming 
down from the Chang^tang. 

Cultivated areas become more frequent and alio more varied 
the fiuther one goes down the Bhaga. Houses are also mote 
muncrous, and little villages more frequent—generally placed 
where there is only a very small flat space on the mountain- 
slope. From far off they would look like Alpine villages were 
it not for the whiteness of the houses. 

So we went on till wc came to the confluence of the Bhaga with 
the Chandra, up which wc had to go for two good days’ march —- 
in fact until we came again to the upper limit of the villages, 
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then of the helda md then ei'en of the Junipers, MomuTr, it is 
a valley which Is much more rugged^ much barer, and much less 
cultivated and inhabited than that of the Bhaga. The bunga** 
tows also looJc^ed rather deserted, though they are on the same 
road that lead^ from the Bara Lacha. Pass mto India—India 
which is now quite near. 

We crossed the river and mounted steeply up, twisdng 
badewards and forward^ over the left side of the valley, dll wx 
cam ft right m the summit and over the summit—yet another 
pass, our last, the pass timl will hnally rake us away from the 
interior valleys of the Himalaya on to its southern slope. This 
was the Kahtangda. But it was quite a tome pass—Hat, wide, 
and only 1^,79^ feet high—-very tnfieriorl 

Beyond, there was a rapid descent through continuous 
pastuiedand of Alpine clwracter, interrupted only by crags of 
rock. This pasture was luxuriant, thick and green, very 
like that of the Alps, and even if one did not know it one 
could sec that we were on the southern slope of the great 
range. Then, the moment we reached the Foot of this long, 
rapid descent, and, with it, the bottom of the valley (this is the 
valley of the Beas, another of the "live rivers" which give the 
Punjab its name), we found ourselves right in the Himalayan 
forest. 

Our last stages lay beneath shady, wonderfully chick and 
majestic vaults of fir-trees, cedars, pines, gigantic holly-trees, 
chestnuts, walnuts, and the hundreds and hundreds of other 
kinds of trees which go to make up this incomparable forest. 
The thick shade, the luxuriant undergrowth of ferns, and the 
continual murmur of springs and brooks, little torrents and 
waterfalls, give an indescribably pleasant feeling of freshness, 
though the sun, whenever we came to cross a dcaring, seemed 
intotcrably hot and scotching. And naturally so, for we have 
come down from the heighb to which we had grown accus¬ 
tomed, to Little over 3 ,jcxj feet. 

But it is not only that! The worst of it is that here, at 
Sultanpur, there h a inotor-road conung up from below, and 
one hears the continual throbbing of an engine. And there is 
nothing, absolutely nothing Tibetan, or cvxn remotely re¬ 
sembling Tibet, nothing but Indians dressed in crery sort of 
way and in every colour, frees of every type or of no particular 
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type, a superabundance of feminine nmsmenta of every variety, 
but notbing picmcesque, ss in Ladakh. 

Ladakh, Ladakh ... Ladakh comes back to tny mind all 
the time, and t compare eiverythlng with it. But it always 
seems to me tnoomparable. 

[ have dismissed the caravait'Orw of tittle, meagre, chatter¬ 
ing, quarrelsome Punjabis. All the baggage is heaped up on 
the grass in front of the bungalow and looks pathetic tn its dis^ 
order; but it is much sadd^ to think that it will no more be 
carried by a cootie or a mute, a yak or a home. Three targe 
lorries arc already ordered, to take it to-tnorrow over its last 
stage through the Himalapn valleys. 

And we go too, with the baggage, towards the plains, tt is 
^sad, very sad, to have to put the word "finis" to an enterprise so 
long desired, a Journey so very wonderful, perhaps the last of 
one's life. The last of my life? )1 do not like to think this. 
Not the last, yeti 

Sultaftpur^ loth^ 1930 . 
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